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LOVE IN A LOFT. 


BY MARY STILWELL. 


HE Captain was mending the sail of a 
schooner. It was spread out in brown, 
wrinkled folds, upon the floor of the sail- 
loft. He didn’t think much of it, he 
said, because it was mended and patched. 
He was busy putting little round bits of 
tarred rope through holes worked in button- 
hole stitch at the edge of the sail. 

He was a sail-maker now, though he 
used to make ‘‘ y’yges ” to the South Sea Is- 
lands, and had been to Greenland and the 
Black Sea. So when I found I was privi- 
leged to swing my hammock in the ‘door of 
his sail-making establishment, (hardly to be 
called a loft, since it was a long black build- 
ing, set on the ground, and so near the sea 
that the green waves almost touched the 
door-sills) I quickly availed myself of my in- 
dulgence, and watched the sea and the Cap- 
tain alternately, and lay in wait for stories. 
What might not be expected from a sailor 
bold who had been from Greenland to the 
Black Sea? From out the door, which, 
daubed with patches of paint, in green, 
brown and red, stood wide open, I could 
see pass, as in a magic lantern, fishing-sloops 
coming up from the sea into the harbor, 
watch the cat-boats fly before the wind, 
and the graceful yachts daintily dipping 
about like birds. 

“It is purty scenery,” said the Captain, 
seeing my absorbed attention. ‘I have 
been round the w three times, and I like 
this ere best o’ all. It’s cur’us now,” said 
he, pushing his big round spectacles back 
on his head, to which they were tied with a 
leather string, “ it’s cur’us now, how fond 
folks is o’ comin’ down here, and a-starin’ at 


the sea. I kinder like the look o’t myself 
sometimes, when it’s a-settlin’ after a 
storm; but there’s some folks as come and 
keep a-settin’ here and a-starin’ at it, 
when it’s just as calm as a lookin’-glass; 
and they can’t see nothing but the reflection 
of their own faces in it; like as not that’s 
what they’re lookin’ for,’’ chuckled the old 
fellow slyly, drawing down his spectacles to 
look at me through them to see if I agreed 
with him, and being assured of that, set- 
ting to work again, drawing his thread 
taut through the holes of the sail. 

He is quite a character, is my Captain 
sail-maker,—a gentle, little dried-up old man, 
with gray curling hair, and keen gray eyes, 
full of Yankee intelligence. He sits at his 
work on a low bench, though more often 
upon the floor, tailor-fashion, and sews his 
sail with the aid of a thimble in the palm of 
his hand, cutting off his thread with a knife 
instead of scissors. Upright bobbins full of 
twine are stuck in holes at the end of his 
bench, and beside them are sharp wooden 
stilettoes with which to pierce the stiff duck 
of the sails. I watch him, as he deftly puts 
brass rings in the sail, rings through which 
a small rope runs like a gathering-string; 
watch him edge his sail neatly with rope 
sewed over and over, and see how nicely and 
in what workmanlike fashion he snaps his 
waxed thread as he brings it through with a 
jerk. Presently I ask him how much such 
a sail as that would cost? He thinks per- 
haps fifty-five dollars, because it has been 
patched and is dingy; what would a new 
sail—a mainsail—cost ? Oh, maybe for a 
ship, two hundred and fifty. The sails for 
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a full-rigged ship would cost more than a 
thousand dollars. It depends upon the 
duck, you see. 

*¢ Now, this,” said my Captain, getting up 
from the floor where he had been sitting, 
and dragging down some duck from a bench, 
‘this is light, American duck, made in 
Lowell, and this heavy one,” tugging at a 
ponderous roll, ‘‘ is English, and as stiff as 
a board.”’ 

I feel of it, Yankee-like. 

In the long, wide sail-loft a workbench 
runs along the whole side. Piles of duck, 
coils of old and new rope, smelling agreea- 
bly of tar and salt water, with bales of cord- 
age, fill the other side of the wall. Half way 
down the middle of the room, a great iron 
box stove is suspended clear of the floor by 
stout iron rods, the funnel crossing the room 
just below the rafters. This arrangement 
allows the sails to be spread beneath the 
stove. A flight of rough wooden steps lead 
to an upper story, formerly partitioned into 
rooms, that were used by the Captain and 
his wife to live in before the queer little 
house was built near the sail-loft. Mrs. 
Captain had been too happy in her sail-loft 
room to accept the new house with alacrity, 
and so the Captain tore down the partition 
and dismantled the upper story in the loft, 
lest the memory of the old days should bar 
the door to the new, in his wife’s thoughts. 

She herself is the tidiest of cockney Eng- 
lish women,—stout, healthy and wrinkled, 
and smiles a cheerful welcome to you from 
her black, beflowered lace cap. 

The house belonging to the sail-loft is a 
tidy story-and-a-half cottage, set in a green 
field near the water. It is painted white, 
and has bright green blinds, but architec- 
turally it follows the sea, and is built “‘ ac- 
cordin’.”? One long room runs the length 
of the dwelling, like a ship’s cabin. This is 
the dining-room, furnished at one end 
with a “locker,’’ or broad wooden shelf, on 
which those viands that are not consumed at 
one meal are displayed to invite appetite for 
the next. At the side entrance, fronting the 
sea, ladder-like stairs, each step two feet high, 
lead to sundry comfortable rooms, furnished 
with old-fashioned post bedsteads and im- 
mensely high mattresses—beds to be climbed 
into by the aid of the wooden chairs that 
are handy, and which are covered by quilts 
in tulip patterns, and red and blue diamonds. 
Another ladder, or box-step staircase, leads 
to the front door,—seldom used,—and you 
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can precipitate yourself easily from the top 
of the companionway, so to speak, as there 
are no balusters, directly into the cabin or 
parlor, ten feet by twelve. 

This parlor is the delight and refreshment 
of a wearied mind accustomed to the 
commonplace furnishings of modern resi- 
dences. An inventory of the things in it 
would absorb the attention for weeks. In 
the middle of the room hangs an ornament 
made of white raveled silk, like an elongated 
balloon; the window curtains are pink mos- 
quito netting over greeu paper; there is a 
cuspidore filled with moss; five tidies lie on 
sofa and chairs; pasteboard corner-brackets 
with glit-paper baskets, a perforated black 
paper shaving-case, a pink and white card 
receiver, a plaster angel holding a shell, an 
immense cornucopia, another bracket witha 
little green shoe on it, are decorations that 
reach to the mantle-piece, under the shelf 
of which is a purple feather duster, a faded 
green silk watch-case, a white and blue 
bead watch-case with a silver watch in it, a 
tinsel shaving-paper case, a green and yel- 
low embroidered bag full of red checker- 
berry drops, another watch-case of dark blue 
and white beads, a variegated pink paper 
case in slipper form, an advertising picture 
framed in willow sticks, a silver paper slip- 
per, a jig-sawed bracket with perfume 
bottles on it, one huge worsted rose with 
buds and leaves on wire; all these things are 
suspended on the walls close together, as 
the pictures in the galleries of the Pitti 
palace. 

In one corner of the parlor a square table 
stands, covered with a gay felt cloth. Upon 
this table is a lamp-shade upside down (on top 
of which is a pine-cone basket), a paper par- 
rot, a terra-cotta cigar-stand, a little plaster 
Samuel asleep, a cup and saucer with 
‘*From your sweetheart ’’ on it, nineteen am- 
brotypes in black cases, a religious book on 
the ‘‘ Immortal Life ”’ (little read), and one 
on the ‘‘Wrongs of Women,” rest amicably 
side by side. I open the book on “* Wrongs of 
Women” at these cheerful lines :— 

“Oh ’tis a glorious boon to die, 
This favor can’t be prized too high.” 
I put it down again. I prefer to look at the 
glass case with a cli ship in it, or the 


little glass ship in a bottle, or the case of 
shells; these being prizes brought home by 
the Captain from his foreign *‘ v’yges.”’ 
But nobody thinks of sitting in the parlor. 
It is reserved wholly for “company.” 
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Everybody sits in the cheerful, . spotless 
kitchen, with its wide chintz-covered settee, 
it’s high wooden mantel and old-fashioned 
chairs and polished stove, in front of which 
purrs a comfortable tortoise-shell cat. In 
the pantry adjoining the kitchen, the door 
of which stands open, old English willow 
ware is arranged in wooden racks, and 
pewter platters bear them in countenance; 
while a tiny conservatory, full of bright 
scarlet and white geraniums in bloom, with 
a yellow canary piping away contentedly, 
makes the homely kitchen a delightful rest- 
ing-place. Here the Captain smokes his 
pipe of an evening when sail-making hours 
are over; here Mrs. Captain kneads her 
dough for bread and cakes, on her well- 
scrubbed kneading-board, and here favored 
visitors find favor if they bring gossip or 
newspapers; exchanging modern gossip for 
stories of old times when the Captain and 
his wife ‘* lived in hold Hengland, and kep’ 
‘ouse in UN.” 

Mrs. Captain had married her “‘ ’usband, 
Mr. Barberry,”’ as she called him, some fifty 
years ago, and left her ‘“‘ Henglish ’ome,” 
but she has never added her h’s to her 
“ Hamerican ’appiness.’’ I delight in her 


quaint speech, and beg her to regale me with 
it at meal-time, for I am at present the one 


solitary parlor-boarder. I like to hear the 
tales of her early life, and the good soul 
likes to tell them. 

Some people enjoy hearing bands play 
during their meals; I prefer a single wind- 
instrument, blown by my Captain’s wife; so 
when I sit down at my breakfast table 
which I beg to have placed by the door that 
opens out towards the sea, which door is 
fastened by a big wooden button,—a table 
daintily spread of a morning with raspberry 
pie, apple pie, custard pie, lemon pie, pre- 
serves and pickles, sour milk biscuit, hard- 
fried steak and little sugared cakes with 
caraway seeds, these complemented by a 
boiled egg and a piece of bread, which 
latter I eat, my Captain’s wife, who never 
sits in my presence unless especially invited, 
comes and stands in the doorway, and en- 
treats me to heat.’earty.”’ 

Here now is my rtunity. ‘‘ Tell me 
something to amuse™Me, dear Mrs. Barberry; 
tell me about the Captain and you, when 
you were yonng.”’ 

‘Well, mum,” said Mrs. Barberry, with 
a faint color rising inher withered old 
cheeks, and, wiping her forehead with her 


clean checked apron as she smiles, ‘“‘ you 
see I was a kind of an ’ousemaid in Hin- 
gland, mum. I was a-livin’ in ’Ull, mum, 
hat a tavern—a very respectable one, too, 
mum; and there was a young man named 
Willyum, mum, an’ he kinder shined sider 
me; and he and Mr. B. was friends, and 
had made a v’yge together, and so they was 


. naturally together a good deal when they 


was to’ome. Well, mum, Mr. Barberry he 
come off the v’yge to Greenland, and he 
come with Willyum to the house where I 
was ’ousemaid, mum, and I was a-cleanin’ 
ov the grate,—you know they ’ave grates in 
Hengland, mum?” I said I had heard so. 

‘“* And they keeps of ’em very clean, mum. 
Well, mum, I was on my knees a-polishin’, 
and o’ course I couldn’t leave horf because 
they came in, but I hoften used to say that 
me husband niver ud need run away from 
me on account of me dirty looks, mum, for I 
never looked so bad in me life! But they 
was very pleasant, and kep’ on talkin’ and 
laughin’ to themselves, and I ’eard Mr. 
Barberry say, sez’e. ‘That’s a nice girl, I 
know.’ And Willyum said I was; only 
Willyum didn’t seem to say much about it 
then. Well, mum, Mr. B. used to come to 
the ’ouse very hoften, but I didn’t take any 
notice of um, till one day he hasked me if I 
wouldn’t like to go to the theatre at hevning. 
I said I should, if my missus was willin’, 
and if Sara,—that’s their daughter,—would 
go along with me; an’ so Mr. B. he went 
straight hout and hasked the missus, and she 
agreed I might go; and then they all thought 
they’d go, too. So we all on us went to the 
theatre, but Willyum was kinder jealous- 
like, an’ he said I was always makin’ excuse 
when he hasked me, that me missus couldn’t 
spare me, or something; but you see, mum, 
I conldn’t ’elp it (deep sigh); I suppose it 
was to be, that I should like han Hamerican 
better than me hown people, an cum away 
from hall me hown fambly, and me brothers 
tukit very’ard,mum! Well, mum, in Heng- 
land maidsallers get Sunday afternoon, and I 
’ad told Mr. Barberry I’d go to walk wi’ 
um, and I found Willyum was a-watchin’ at 
the door; and so I jes’ slipped out by an- 
other, and was a-walkin’ along thinkin’ to 
see Mr. Barberry, when Willyum hap- 
peared, and he stuck so close to me that I 
took another street and said he must hexcuse 
me, for I was going to see my sister who 
was sick, and I couldn’t carry company. Is 
your hegg done too much, mum? Couldn’t 
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ye heat some of the pie, mum? Well, in a 
few minutes who should come along but Mr. 
Barberry, and we hall three walked along. 
Mr. Barberry wentinto one o’ thim little shops 
that they ’ave along the bridge o’ ’Ull, mum, 
full o’ cakes and sweets, and he bought me 
heverything,—more than I could manage, 
and Willyum somehow seemed to think he 
was not wanted, so he went ’ome; but—oh, 
mum, didn’t I get the black looks from ’im 
that night! Well, mum, hafter awhile, me 
and Mr. Barberry was seriously engaged, and 
he was goin’ one v’yge more to Greenland, 
and we ’oped it to be a prosperous one, 
mum, so as to set hus hup ’ousekeepin’. 
So it was; he was gone nine months, and 
w’en he came ’ome we was merried, and 
me mistriss and master gi’ us a weddin’ 
breakfast. Oh, it was a beautiful one, 
mum! We ’ad heverything to heat you can 
himagine! MHafter that, mum, we lived 
seven years in ’Ull before we come to Ham- 
erica, an I broke my ’eart, mum, w’en I 
come! 

‘“*That’s very interesting, Mrs. Barberry. 
What became of William ?’’ My Captain’s 
wife hesitated a little, and stooped over to 
dust out the seat of a perfectly clean chair 
before she answered :— 

‘* Well, mum, he was a very pretty man, 
was Willyum—tall and straight and pleasant- 
like, and I liked him for a friend, but—poor 
Willyum!—Well, mum, he had been a sold- 
ier, and he deserted, an’ went on v’yges; he 
liked the free hair, mum, and he kept very 
still about his leavin’ the harmy; but he 
was so foolish has to go up to Lunnon, 
mum, and ye know they find hout hevery- 
thing there, and somebody saw ’im and rec- 
ognized ’im, and I ham afeared ’e was 
punished, mum! ”’ 

Was he shot, Mrs. Barberry ?”’ 

‘Well, mum, they say they do shoot ums 
has deserts; but I never like to think about 
it, mum, for Willyum was a very fine young 
man, an’ uncommon fond o’ me! 

“Yes, mum,” continued the good woman, 
as I sat in melancholy reflection, trying to 
digest my “‘ hegg”’ and this pitiful story:— 

** Mr. B. ’as been hall that I could hever 
hask in a ’usband, and we’ve been ’appy; 
we ’ad a large family of children, mum, but 
they’ve hall gone. Some is dead,— some is 
merried—hall away from hus. We hadopted 
some twelve children, first and last, when 
hour own grew hup and went hout for them- 
selves, mum.”’ 


** Adopted a dozen children, Mrs. Bar- 
berry! I never heard of such a thing in my 
life! ”’ 

‘¢ Well, not hall at once, mum,” said she 
with a twinkle in her blue eyes; ‘‘ho no, 
but Mr. B. and me has been pretty fortu- 
nate for ’umble folks, and hour daughters 
got merried and went hoff, and hour sons 
wanted to go hoff to the Banks, and bother- 
ed hour lives hout by comin’ and goin’ hat 
hall times o’ day and night, and so Mr. B. 
he jes told the last one he might stay away 
for good, and he giv ’um fifty dollars. He 
do come ’ome sometimes now, but he ain’t 
very stiddy, ’e ain’t.” 

** And the twelve orphans you took, Mrs. 
Barberry; what became of them ?”’ asked I, 
thinking of the twelve baskets of fragments 
at a certain feast. 

‘Well, mum, the fisherman’s children 
about ’ere are very poor and kinder misera- 
ble brought hup, and wen their mother dies, 
and their father runs hoff to the Banks or 
gets to be tipsy, mum, w’y there hain’t noth- 
in’ to be done, but somebody must take 
care 0’ um; and it’s generally the Captain 
and me. I'll tell ye about one ov ’em if 
you care to ’ear? 

*¢ One Christmas night it was bitter cold, 
—all we could doto keep warm by the big 
stove,—when a boy came running in and 
sez Mr. Andy’s house is all a-fire hover 
to Duck Hisland hopposite! And his ’air 
all stuck up on his ’ead, and he sweated 
awful—he was so scared. Me ’usband, Mr. 
Barberry, got some men as quick as iver ’e 
could, for seemed as if they niver could git 
a boat ready,—they was beached for the 
winter, or had a hole in ’um or something. 
At last they got started, and they rowed 
hover to the Hisland in a terrible wynd, and 
they found hall in a blaze,—’ouse and barns 
and heverything! They was only one ’ouse 
and fambly on that little Hisland, and they 
was farmer’s folks. They ’ad seven critters, 
and them critters would keep a-comin’ down 
into the fire and a-bellerin’ so as the men 
couldn’t manage ov ’em—except for the big 
dog. He seemed to sense the matter, and 
’e drove the critters back; but they had hall 
to be killed hon the g@hore, mum, because 
they couldn’t get ’°emNoff in the boat, poor 
dumb beasts! 

‘Only one poor cow was saved; you’ve seen 
her, mum, a-lookin’ in at the winder s0 
kind o’ scared at ye, and trembling all over 
at a strange face, ain’t ye? She never got 
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hover her fright o’ that awful night, though 
we’ve kep’ her and pet her and treat her 
good all we can. Well, mum, it was so cold 
that Christmas night that the water froze on 
the fire. And Mrs. Andy, that was the 
farmer’s wife, and her nevy, and the men, 
they took refuge for the night in a ’ut built 
to shelter cattle, and though me ’usband, 
Mr. Barberry, and the men kep’ hup a great 
fire, and covered the women with all the 
quilts and things they could find, the tail of 
Mr. Barberry’s coat would scorch on the 
one side and freze on the t’other, where it 
was wet. 

‘* Mis’ Andy’s cellar was full of beautiful 
cream and butter, milk and keags of heggs 
—hall spiled! About one o’clock in the 
morning they came across from the Hisland, 
and they was hall tuckered out, hall o’ em, an’ 
we was hall hup hexpecting o’ ’em; and 
they come right here, men, women and 
children, and stayed the rest of the winter, 
a-sharin’ with us w’at we had. 

‘* Tt was ’ard, mum, all round, though we 
pitied them awful, but then w’en anybody ’ud 
get their work done up, and want to sit 
down comfortable-like, why there was poor 
Mis’ Andy takin’ on, and talkin’ low as iver 
was; and you ’ad to try and comfort ’er as 
well as ye cud. We was feelin’ bad, too, 


- over the loss ov our putty little hoss, that 


died in the barn; me and me ’usband were 
hup with her hall night—but then our trou- 
bles was nothin’ to ’ers! And when they 
got a place somewheres else—for Mr. Andy 
went as agentleman’s gardener,why then we 
took the little nevy and saw arter’im. We 
sent ’im to school and paid for his clothes, 
and he was awful ’ard on ’em, too;—and 
when he got big enough he run away to sea 
and left hus—me and the Captain; and we 
thought kinder ’ard on’t at first, but we ’ave 
to put up with heavy things in this world! ”’ 

‘*It was very good of you and your hus- 
band to help them through their trouble,” 
said I, getting up from the table and follow- 
ing Mrs. Barberry out of the room to the 
door-step, where I sat down by the side of a 
huge pot of hydrangea in purple bloom. ‘I 
hope you had better luck in your other ven- 
tures ? 

‘* Well, some o’ ’um,”’ said she, reserved- 
ly. ** One of the Hittle gells was sly, mum, 
and Mr. B. and me can’t abide slyness. 
When she got big and run hoff to a factory 
we was glad o’t. We gave away two or 
three of the littlest ones to city people who 


wanted children to bring up, and some o’ 
the wurst o’ ’em died; and there’s some 0’ 
?em as merried, and allers remembered what 
me and the Captain done for ’em. W’en 
they ’as babies they allers send us their 
photographs w’en they is took.” 

I remembered what an astonishing num- 
ber of fat, round-eyed babies there were in 
the pile of fly-blown photographs in the 
parlor... 

‘* One o’ our own girls was merried to a 
fine young man. He looked some like 
Willyum; they live over to the Neck, and 
hev a good farm and two nice little children. 
It’s about time for ’em to be over ’ere a-vis- 
itin’. We've got one of our adopted 
sons of our own left. Did you mind that 
tall boy in the kitchen this mornin’? He’s 
engaged to a pretty gell, though he’s only 
eighteen years old; and he’s very complesent 
to me and the captain. We call him Belze- 
bell. I suppose it’s a kinder of a curcus 
name, for there was a painter-man,—he said 
he was—down here lately, and he kep’ calling 
on him Belzebub, all the time. It used to 
make Belzebell mad. He hates to be called 
out o’ his name! ” 

I didn’t wonder he wanted to hold 
on to it, though it did not seem to suit 
the brown-faced, clear-eyed fellow I had 
seen. I should have relished hearing how 
he came by such a name, but some domestic 
duties now called off my Scheherazade, so I 
resumed my hammock in the sail-loft. 

The tide is going out, leaving blotches of 
brown kelp along the shore; the sun lies hot 
on the crisp, slippery grass. I hear steps 
along the unstable line of plank boards laid 
over the cobble stones of the beach. Can it 
be a caller? Impossible; we don’t have 
callers. 

I watch for the approaching person, who 
proves to be a man, and who goes by with- 
out glancing toward the sail-loft. His back 
reminds me of someone; I can’t think whom. 
How stupid of him not to look my way! 
then 1 should have known whether it was 
the same back or not. That is nonsense, 
however, for I remember now that it was 
Mr. Brillyantine’s back he reminded me of; 
Mr. Paul Brillyantine, that artist who was 
in love with me one summer. I think we 
were engaged—it was ages ago; I didn’t 
care for him much, and so we left off being 
engaged, but I have a sort of fancy he was 
heartbroken about it, however. Wouldn’t 
it be odd if this man were he? Mrs. Bar- 
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berry said there was a “‘ painter man”? who 
wandered about down here, and called 
Belzebell ‘‘ out of his name,” and this may 
prove to be—pshaw! I haven’t the faintest 
interest in Mr. Brillyantine; and his back 
had nothing very remarkable about it that I 
remember except stiffness. I’m sure I hope 
he is all nicely married by this time. Heigh- 
ho! I will think of something else; the 
flight of time is not an interesting subject. 
_ How divine that floating cloud is! One 
end is a silvery film; then it broadens into a 
mass of lavender, and deepens into lilac, 
then into purple—just the fashionable 
shades. The air grows cooler. I will con- 
verse with the Captain for variety. 

*‘Did you say you had been round the 
world three times, Captain?” I ask, prop- 
ping myself on my fir-stuffed pillow. 

‘* Well, yes,’”’ the Captain says. 

He has been to the ‘‘ East Inges, an’ the 
South Sea Islands, an’ to Greenland, an’ 
Roosia, an’ the Sea o’ Azof.”’ 

‘¢ Purty good traveler, ain’t I ben?” 

I assent and keep silent awhile, reflecting 
on ‘ Roosia and the Sea o’ Azof,”’ perhaps. 
What a contented mind one must have to 
settle down to stitching sails when one has 
been round the world three times! I re- 
volve in my brain the question of whether 
the making of sails that will carry ships 
round the world is not an agreeable sedative 
to an active mind and a toilworn frame,—if 
an ancient mariner could choose any more 
fitting occupation for himself than one in 
which his reminiscences naturally follow 
his needle. I watch the Captain sitting 
sewing away and jerking his thread back 
and forth, with a monotony that is extremely 
soothing. 

‘¢ What did you say? Somebody has just 
brought a letter for me? Oh, thank you, 
Captain! ”’ 

How extremely tiresome! I didn’t know 
any of my friends knew I was here. I en- 
joy their society extremely when I am at 
home, and I also enjoy their absence ex- 
tremely when I am away from home. I 
will open my letter. Somebody must be 
dead, for nobody could have the heart to be 
married in August, I am very sure. Oh, 
dear, dear me! what have I ever done that 
I should be drawn up in such a coil as this! 
Margaret Smith! Who is Margaret Smith? 
I don’t know Margaret Smith. Why does 
she write to me, Il wonder? Coming! and 
here! I cannot have her! I won’t have 


her, whoever she be! The Captain won’t 
like it, neither will the Captain’s wife; 
neither shall I. The Barberrys don’t take 
boarders; they only took me because—oh, 
no matter why they took me! But what an 
extraordinary letter! 

“‘There’s nothing the matter, Captain; 
you needn’t come. I was only thinking 
aloud.” 

I re-read my letter. 


‘* HALEVILLE, August, 1887. 


“My dear friend.—On receiving your 
pressing letter, begging me to join you at 
your sweet, summer symposium, I had 
many minds about it, but—I will come. I 
don’t see how I can possibly leave John 
William and the baby—though, to be sure, 
the baby is four years old now, and John 
William thinks he is old enough himself to 
take care of his own affairs. But then men 
often think so, and of course they can’t! 
John William, though he is my brother, and 
likes my housekeeping full as well as he did 
poor Lucy’s (though he don’t say so, of 
course), really doesn’t know the first indi- 
vidual thing about housekeeping. He does 
not even see that 1’m perfectly worn out by 
my domestic afflictions—that is, my cook 
and the gardener, John. My second-girl 
has left, because she couldn’t stand the 
cook. I don’t wonder at it. No more can I, 
only I have to. She is the slowest, stupid- 
est, and most inefficient creature 1 ever 
saw, to say nothing of her having what she 
calls ‘newerology in her head.’ I haven’t 
energy enough left to change her. John 
William says I ‘ bear the ills I have, rather 
than fly to others that I know not of’; but 
then John William is so original! 

*‘ John, the gardener, is always as dull as 
his own hoes, and this summer he has got 
the hay-fever, and is everlastingly hunting 
round the garden for some hidden bit of 
ragweed which he proposes to root out. He 
never finds it, of course, but goes sneezing 
about, nearly taking my head off, and jar- 
ring the whole piazza where I sit mending 
John William Phillip’s trousers—when I am 
not scolding the cook. I never in all my 
life knew anybody who sneezed so much at 
once! and so loud! There he goes now! 
‘ Akishee! Akishoo! Akisha! Akishum!’ I 
declare, it’s perfectly awful! It’s so un- 
reasonable of him te have the hay-fever! I 
don’t believe Adam ever did. John William 
says it’s a pre-Adamite vice. When I see 
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him sniffing at the big syringa bush that 
smells so strong of cucumbers, and ask him, 
‘John, what are you doing?’ he puts on 
the most mournful expression and says, ‘ O 
marm, I was trying my smellers on these 
here posies!’ If he can’t smell cucumber 
he can’t smell anything! I wouldn’t care, 
if he would only stop sneezing, and—the 
result of it all is, I must go away. My 
nerves are upset! 

‘* Your letter was so very kind, telling me 
of the dear old couple, the timid cow, the 
sea, and the sails; and—I suppose you 
haven’t seen anything of a friend of mine, 
Mr. Brillyantine, the artist? though I re- 
member now you did mention him in your 
letter. 

‘‘Heighho! I rather dread leaving John 
William. You would hardly believe how 
careless he is; and I’m very particular. I 
left him once before, and when I got back 
never did I see such a demoralized room as 
his was! I said, ‘J-o-h-n W-i-l-l-i-a-m!’ 
and pointed to the boots, and the mussed 
shirts, and soiled handkerchiefs, and towels, 
and old newspapers, and things all tumbled 
together in a heap; and what do you think 
he did? Just chucked. me under the chin 
(John William can be slightly vulgar at 
times, like all men), and said something 
about the poet Herbert and drudgery divine, 
and sweeping a room to make the action 
fine. Really, I do think John William is 
peculiar at times! What has the poet Her- 
bert to do with sweeping John William’s 
room? That is the house-maid’s business. 

“But I shall leave him to his fate, and 
come down to Jefferson Point, where you 
are, for rest and recuperation. Now if I 
can make John William pack my trunk for 
me! But he has no more idea of clothes 
than Adam, and certainly would put my 
tulle hat at the very bottom of everything. 
What a happy woman Eve must have been 
before the fall, when fig-leaves were the 
style and no trouble to pick them! I’ve 
always envied her; I do have such awful 
times getting my gowns fitted. 

“Can you meet me at the boat to-mor- 
tow? and how shall I know you? 1 imag- 
ine you are very tall, very stately, very 
charming! I’ll look for you, sure; you are 
80 sweet to ask me to come! 

Gratefully yours, 
MARGARET SMITH. 
“To Miss Martha Whitestone, 
‘ Jefferson Point, Mt. Desert.’’ 


LUVE IN A LOFT. 


I finish reading the letter. I have fallen 
back in my hammock, speechless, dumb- 
founded, helpless. What does it mean? 
this flippant letter from somebody I never 
heard of, full of domestic details that I 
never want to hear of. Am I expected to 
look after her? 

“Captain,” I gasp, ‘‘would you mind 
coming here a moment?” 

The Captain slowly takes his thimble out: 
of his palm, pushes up his spectacles, and 
looks over at me. 

“Ye ain’t sick nor nothin’, are ye, Miss 
Whitestone? Why, I was jes’ a-goin’ to 
tell ye about them Esquimaux up to Green- 
land.” 

*¢ Oh, this is worse than Esquimaux, Cap- 
tain Barberry! Here isa letter from a Miss 
Smith, who says she is coming down by to- 
night’s boat, and wants me to meet her and 
bring her over here to stay.”’ ’ 

The Captain’s face betrays no emotion. 
‘“‘ Friend of yours? Well, me and Mis’ Bar- 
berry will do what we can”—— 

‘* But I don’t know her!” I say, sitting 
bolt upright in my hammock, with energy. 
“*T haven’t written her a letter, as she says 
I have, unless I write in my sleep. I don’t 
know any Miss Smith, and I don’t want her 
over here, anyway, intercepting the view! ” 

‘Well, as to that,” said Captain Bar- 
berry, “if she ain’t very_big she can’t cut 
of the view. "Twould take a pretty big 
woman to cut off the ocean! I suppose 
you’ll want old Jim and the colt to take you 
over to the boat to-night.” 

**T won’t go at all,” said I, stiffly. ‘“‘ Let 
Miss Margaret Smith get here as best she 
can, if she must come. There’s no room for 
her in the house; she can go to the hotel 
over there. Let her and Mr. Brillyantine 
manage it; I can’t.” 

The Captain, having now ascertained that 
nothing was the matter with me except 
temper, had gone back to his sitting position 
on the floor, and resumed his thimble and 
his serene expression. 

** About them Esquimaux,”’ said he, tak- 
ing up his twine and the thread of his dis- 
course together; ‘‘they’re cur’us kind 0’ 
folks. The women wear fur clothes like the 
men, but nothing under them, of course. 
They don’t have shirts, nor petticoats, nor 
nothing, so when they bend themselves the 
bare skin kinder shows through the cracks.. 
I brought my wife, Mrs. B., home a suit, 
but she didn’t like to wear it very well; she 
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said it was kinder conspicuous; and so we 
sold it to a showman who was mousing 
round here once. Both the Esquimaux 
men and women have a fur tail to their 
jackets—the men have a square one and the 
women a pointed one, to tell them apart.” 

The Captain drew out a new waxed thread 
at full length, and tried it on his knees be- 
fore speaking. 

*¢ Always makes me kinder shiver to think 
on them—six months day and six months 
night up there; and they’re kinder lonesome 
folks, too. When they bury their dead they 
make a sort of cradle of stone and lay their 
dead in it and leave ’em there. When they 
lay them down they look up in the sky and 
mutter something. I’m sure I don’t know 
what, for they haven’t any religion that ever 
I heard of. 

‘¢]T was up to Greenland one terrible cold 
winter before 1 was married, and we was on 
shore lookin’ for polar bears, and saw some 
native huts. We crept into them on our 
hands and knees, and there was nothin’ but 
dead bodies inside. The whole family lay 
in a row, dressed in their fur skins, in a cir- 
cle round the ashes of the fire. Guess they 
starved or froze todeath. "Twa’n’t a very 
pleasing sight,’ said the Captain, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘ There was quite a village of them 
all dead. Some of our men took the fur 
jackets off some of the poor critters, but I 
couldn’t. It wouldn’t have give me no 
pleasure to wear them.”’ 

The Captain was silent. He now had fin- 
ished his sewing, and taking one of the 
long, sharp stilettoes from the bench, began 
to punch holes in a bit of duck shaped like a 
triangle—some mysterious wind-catcher, 
doubtless. 

A light breeze had arisen, and from out 
the open door of the sail-loft the yachts 
were seen coming into the harbor, the after- 
noon sun throwing across their sails the 
shadows of the ropes, like cobwebs, on a 
huge scale. I swing to and fro in my ham- 
mock, and watch the motion of the water 
under the increasing breeze. I have for- 
gotten for the moment the coming event— 
the Miss Smith—that cast its shadow before. 
Presently sails appear on the distant water 
line; mackerel sloops scurrying around like 
a covey ef white-winged sea-birds, one fol- 
lowing another with wide open wings, until, 
coming to anchor, they nestle and fold their 
canvas pinions and range themselves in 

line. On shore only the subdued hum of 
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the bees and the grasshoppers come close to 
my ear, with the shrill calling of children 
from the hotel yonder. The breeze from 
the water has not yet touched the outlying 
fields of scanty grass, nor swept the black 
rocks along the shore; it is coming slowly, 
Small boats from the fishing vessels are 
coming ashore full of jolly young fellows, 
singing. 

It must have been an hour since the Cap- 
tain has spoken. I turn my head to see if 
he is still there, and find only a vacant 
bench. The sail, apparently, is finished, 
and the Captain has probably gone forth to 
milk the cow.. Iam alone in the sail-loft. 
Someone is certainly coming along that un- 
even plank walk from the hotel; somebody 
that wants to buy a sail, perhaps. I will 
negotiate; I know a good deal about sails. 
I turn my eyes in the direction of the foot- 
steps, and see—Mr. Brillyantine! 

Oh, if there is anything odious in life it is 
to have one’s old lover appear when one is 
in a hammock, and has to get out! If he is 
still your lover it’s no great matter how 
awkward you are; but when he isn’t, when 
you’ve rejected him, and he can’t bear you, 
and you can’t bear him, why— There, 
now, I am out, thank goodness! 

My old lover looks just as he did—only a 
little more so. His back is as straight as it 
used to be. I inclined my head with elabo- 
rate courtesy. 

‘¢ Mr. Brillyantine! I was not aware you 
were in the neighborhood. Have you been 
here long? Are you looking for Captain 
Barberry? 1”—— 

Mr. Brillyantine is a blonde young man 
given to blushing. He is apparently stupi- 
fied by his encounter with Miss Whitestone. 
In reality he is not in the least so—it is his 
way. 

“‘I beg your pardon, I was not looking 
for Captain Barberry at all. I was hoping, 
expecting to see, Miss Margaret Smith. Is 
she not here ?”’ 

‘‘] think not. There is no one here but 
me, and I am not Miss Smith.” 

‘‘No; you are still Miss Whitestone? 
One of the most charming and amiable of 
women; you could not suppose that I could 
forget that, though it is so long since we 
met. Pardon me; I had somehow received 
the impression that my friend, Miss Marga 
ret Smith, was to be here, in this charming 
seaside residence, or residences, for some 
time. I—I learned incidentally that you 
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were sojourning here, and I thought how 
delightful it must be for you two ladies to 
be together.” 

I clear my throat. I am confirmed in the 
wisdom of my former refusal to marry him. 
He can be guilty of falsehood! 

‘‘T have not the pleasure of knowing Miss 
Margaret Smith at all. I did receive a long 
and familiar letter, full of domestic details 
in which I am not interested, from a lady 
signing herself Smith, this morning. The 
writer asked me to meet her at the boat to- 
night; I thought she probably mistook me 
for somebody else—you, perhaps. But at 
any rate the boat is over-due now.” 

I take out my watch and turn its face to 
Mr. Brillyantine. The hands point at half- 
past five; the boat is due at five o’clock 
precisely. 

‘* And you’re not going to meet this young 
laly, my dear Miss Whitestone ?” remarked 
my artist, gravely. 

‘“* Why should I go to meet her? I don’t 
know her,’ I say, abruptly; and I coler vio- 
lently at the implication of neglect upon my 


Has Mr. Brillyantine forgotten the time 
when everything I did was exactly right? 
To be sure I have forgotten that time my- 
self, but then he has no right to. 

I turn my back upon his rather lowering 
countenance, and seat myself on the sill of 
the loft door fronting the house and the 
grass fields. The sill is nearly on the level 
with the field, and as I look across I observe 
that our cow is placidly chewing her cud, 
and seems at ease in her mind. I wish I 
were. I see the Captain slowly making his 
way through the field with the milking-pail 
in his hand; the cow raises her head, stops 
chewing, and steadily gazes at him as he 
approaches her. 

‘Miss Whitestone.” 

The voice is behind me. I turn my head 
round toward Mr. Brillyantine, who is 
standing there with a deprecating expres- 
sion that does not suit his handsome face. 
He certainly is a handsome man; it is not 
the kind of handsome that I particularly 
like, but it’s handsome, all the same. 

‘* Well, Mr. Brillyantine,” I say. 

Then I am stolidly silent. If he can ex- 
plain matters, I am willing to listen, but 
really the situation is strained. 

‘“Miss Whitestone! dear Miss White- 
stone, if I may venture to address you so— 
I never can forget how—ahem! I throw 


myself on your mercy. Miss Margaret 
Smith is unknown to you at this moment, it 
is true, but I hope she seon will be so no 
longer; for I think I have not presumed too 
much on your goodness of heart by writing 
her that she will find a friend, an old friend, 
in you—for my sake! I love her! 1 want 
to marry her! At her home her brother is 
always in the way. I have never had a 
chance to tell her how I—ahem!—I mean, 
dear Miss Whitestone, to say I learned acci- 
dentally that you, my old friend, were stay- 
ing here, from Mrs. Barberry; and so I 
ventured to address a letter in your name to 
Miss Margaret Smith, begging her to come 
down here, and mentioning myself inciden- 
tally among the other—ah!—agreeable ob- 
jects in the landscape—cows, the sail-loft, 
the soft sea, etc. I knew if she came, you 
would graciously play propriety, and so I— 
eh, am I forgiven for my little evasion?” 

Mr. Brillyantine stops, and while I am 
vainly struggling with a feeling that less 
self-controlled persons might call rage, that 
temporarily obstructs my utterance, a quick 
rushing step speeds along the plank on the 
cobble-stones. A very pretty, fresh, rosy- 
cheeked, black-eyed girl appears, and sud- 
denly darts into the sail-loft. The loft isa 
step down from the path, and her entrance 
has the result of precipitating her into the 
arms of Mr. Brillyantine with great force 
and a quick recoil. 

I sit calmly observing the cow and the 
Captain, yet am conscious of the scene be- 
fore me, and also conscious that the young 
lady’s surprise at seeing me is greater than 
it is at seeing Mr. Brillyantine, when curi- 
ously enough she ought to expect to see me, 
and not Mr. Brillyantine! (I abhor duplic- 
ity! I thoroughly object to serving as a 
cat’s-paw!) 

My old lover recovers himself first, of 
course, and hastens to present Miss Smith 
to me:— 

‘* Miss Whitestone, our esteemed friend, 
Miss Margaret Smith; allow me,” with an 
air of cordial friendliness that is overwhelm- 
ing—at least to me. 

He is master of the situation. I bow and 
murmur something intended for greeting, 
while Miss Smith’s eyes are turned in inter- 
rogation points toward the artist. Then she 
holds out her hand to me—very prettily, I 
must say—and thanks me for writing her 
such a sweet, friendly letter, begging her to 
come down to Jefferson Point. 
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“Tt made me feel like an old friend of 
yours; and you were so sweet; and how 
came you to think of it, when I never even 
heard of you before? And I wrote you 
such nonsense about John William and the 
gardener, John!” she chatters along quite 
easily. 

Now I have never been used to lying. I 
believe some of my ancestors were related 
to General Washington, and I stiffen up 
morally. Somebody has lied, and I will not 
endorse it, even; so I say:— 

“*T certainly did not write you any letter, 


Miss Margaret Smith; whosvever has been 


guilty of writing one in my name has perpe- 
trated rather a silly joke.” 

When I utter this Johnsonian sentence 
the young lady turns very red, and the artist 
looks very guilty. 

“‘But the letter was signed with your 
name, and how could it be, unless you wrote 
it?” said she. 

‘Please to forgive me, Margaret! I 
wrote it. Please forgive me, Miss White- 
stone!’’ burst in the perfidieus Brillyan- 
tine. “I did, Miss Smith, I did! I will 
confess it now with humiliation and tears, 
if tears are necessary. I was dying to see 
you again,—to be able to talk freely to you; 
to sit on the rocks with you; to—to endeavor 
to persuade you that I—well, that I really 
wasn’t such an ass as to suppose you could 
care for me—no, I don’t mean that!—but 
somehow I got the impression that your 
brother didn’t like me, and I thought if I 
could see you by yourself, down here, you 
know—but I didn’t intend—yes, I will say 
it this very minute—I love you! I did not 
intend telling you so ina sail-loft, and in 
the presence of Miss Whitestone—who once 
did me the honor to reject me,—oh, dear! I 
don’t mean that exactly,—but now I have 
told you I will repeat it. I do love you with 
all my soul, Margaret! It’s all wrong—the 
way I took to get you here—I confess; but I 
knew Miss Whitestone, and I wrote that 
letter to you in her name, so I could see you 
comfortably; but—I—I don’t wonder that 
Miss Whitestone is laughing. I should 
think she would! It is very kind of her to 
laugh; and I don’t mind your laughing, 
either. It is very good of you, I’m sure. 
I can’t help laughing myself! Ha! ha! 
ha! ” 

Three distinct peals of laughter resound 
through the sail-loft. I laugh hysterically; 
Miss Smith laughs with an air of “‘I can’t 


help it;”” Mr. Brillyantine laughs confusedly 
at first, then confidently. 

‘¢¢ He who laughs wins!’ Please mayn’t 
I call you ‘Margaret, dear Margaret’? 
Why not let us de something out of the 
common line, my Margaret? Accept meas 
your lover now—here in this sail-loft—and 
let us hope Miss Whitestone will be friendly 
enough toward us to mark this happy day, 
if we ask her—eh ?”’ 

Miss Margaret Smith looks extremely 
happy, and murmurs, ‘‘ What will John 
William say?” 

I see Captain Barberry appearing at the 
sail-loft door, with a pail of foaming milk 
and a tin dipper. 

Mis’ B., my wife,” he says, “is sorry 
that there ain’t room for anybody else in 
this house—we ain’t much in the way of 
boarders—but if you was a-goin’ to stop long, 
I’ll show ye the way to the hotel just oppo- 
site. Would ye like a drink o’ milk?” 

I accept the Captain’s offer, and as I 
raise the dipper to my lips, I see Mr. Brill- 
yantine bend over Miss Smith’s little gloved 
hand. 

“Ts it to be, or not to be, Margaret? 
That is the question.” 

‘* Well, yes, I suppose so; but what will 
John William Phillip do? and John William 
himself ?”’ 

‘‘We will speedily return, my love, and 
see. It is to be hoped that he will not 
sneeze at me, like your unfortunate gar- 
dener!” 

The artist raises the gloved hand to his 
lips. It is apparently time to finish my 
milk. I put down the cup and say:— 

‘* Shall I go with you to the hotel, if you 
are quite ready? Mr. Brillyantine, I will 
forgive you, now I see Miss Smith—though 
I do not approve of that letter—forgery 

‘¢ Ah, dear Miss Whitestone, neither do I, 
in the least! I will never do it again in my 
life, never! Dear Margaret, you don’t know 
how grateful and happy ”’—— 

The creaking planks of the rough walk 
bend as we step on them to go to the hotel. 

Captain Barberry sets down his milk-pail 
and watches us out of sight. 

Before long I return and resume my place 
in the hammock; I hear the Captain’s voice 
saying :— 

‘“‘Did I ever tell you how me an’ Mis’ 
Barberry, my wife, saw Queen Victoria 
crowned in England? Well, not exactly 
crowned, neither; but we saw the proces- 
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sion, and the houses covered with flowers 
and flags, and the coaches; and we saw Her 
Majesty, too. Oh my, what achange! Such 
a pretty girl as she was! Was them the 
friends you was expectin’, Miss White- 
stone? Very pretty girl; reminded me 
some 0’ Her Majesty when she was young! ”’ 

‘“Did the gentleman remind you of the 
Prince Consort, too?”’ said I, rather sharply. 

“Well, there’s gettin’ to be quit. -tiff 
breeze along shore,” said my Captain, tlear- 
ing his throat. ‘“‘I guess some of them 
sloops better be takin’ in sail.” 

I retire to the house, and climbing up the 
steep stairs by successive jerks, I regain my 
room and throw myself on my bed with the 
variegated quilt. 

I endeavor to straighten out in my mind 
the confusion that reigns supreme there. 
Am I a victim of circumstance, or am I 
not? Iam beginning to see that I am the 
victim of Mr. Brillyantine’s affection for 
Miss Smith. I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to his affection for Miss Smith. She is 
avery pretty young woman, as the Captain 
says. 

I have never seen Queen Victoria in her 
palmy days,—in fact, I have never seen her, 
—but I am willing to believe Miss Margaret 


Smith resembles Her Majesty. Only why 
should I, who am so peacefully enjoying 
myself at the ocean side, be compelled te 
serve as cat’s-paw? I decidedly object to 


it; but what can I do?” The thing is 
done, well done, and apparently done 
quickly. There’s nothing more to be said 
on the subject. 

I wonder what John William, her brother, 


will say to this performance! I wonder 
what kind of a man John William is, any- 
how. I wonder if I should like him. I 
rather think I should! He must be very 
different from Mr. Brillyantine. Who will 
look after little John William Phillip’s well- 
being? Heighho! I hope Mr. Brillyantine 
and Margaret—but—oh, yes, come in, Mrs. 
Barberry. Did you want me for any- 
thing ? 

** Ho no, me dear! honly I ’eard ye com- 
in’ kinder ’eavy hup the stairs, and the 
Captain, Mr. Barberry, said ye was kinder 
hupset with some friends of yours. ’E 
thought one of ’em looked like that painter- 
man that used to call Belzy hout of ’is 
name, but ’e wa’n’t sure; hand I thought 
I'd jest come hup hand see after ye a bit.” 

I bury my head in the good, friendly 
woman’s ample bosom, and give way to a 
series of hysterical sobs. What about, I’m 
sure I don’t know; there isn’t anything the 
matter with me, only I do hate tricks! 

‘* There, there! now don’t hever ye mind, 
whatever it is! It’s all gone by, and warrit- 
in’ just spiles your eyes, and don’t do no 
kind of good. Me ’usband and me is goin’ 
for a sail in the Hemma, now the wind is 
right, afore it gets dark, and you jest come, 
too; the breeze will dry hup them tears and 
smooth hout them tempers, and we’ll go 
over to Duck Hisland and see where the fire 
was when we saved the cow. Belzebel 
owns the Hemma, and he’d go, too, honly ’e 
hain’t to’ome now. ’E’s hout a-haying for 
some folks hover to the Hisland. The Cap- 
tain, Mr. Barberry, ’ill be real pleased to 
have ye along, hand so shell I.”’ 


HOW THE CORN GREW. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“"DLESS me! isn’t it warm?” exclaimed 

Aunt Margaret, flirting her handker- 
chief to the discomfort of sundry winged 
insects trying to effect a lodgment on her 
rather fine-looking nose; for Aunt Margaret 
had been very handsome in her youthful 
days, and was still remarkably fair; her 
nasal organ being just such a member as 
infallibly belongs to people whom nature 
seems to have created under a written con- 
tract. She had still a sweet-looking mouth, 
and its even rows of teeth reminded me of a 


small sunflower broken in two before its 
seeds have lost their whiteness. So much 
for Aunt Margaret. 

** Tt will be an uncomfortable night,’”’ she 
continued; ‘‘and of all things I object to 
hot nights, when the little barbed particles 
that have all day been taking possession of 
one are stealing their way out against the 
grain. I can endure the flood-tide of heat, 
but I do protest against the ebb!” 

“Never mind,” remarked Cousin John, 
‘it will be a great night for corn-growing. 
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Ours grew four inches last night, to say the 


_ Teast.’ 


Four inches!’ cried little Charlie, who 
went to Miss Primrose’s school, and tor- 
mented all the household with fractions; 
‘* that’s sixteen-forty-eighths of a foot—Miss 
Primrose says 80; you never ought to say 
inches.” 

Well,” continued John, “‘I heard it snap 
as if every stalk was trying to take the lead 
of the family. Corn keeps awake all night, 
you know.”’ 

* And so do I,”” laughed Aunt Margaret, 
‘such nights as these; though from a differ- 
ent cause, possibly. I suppose the corn is 
not so sensitive to mosquito bites as I am; 
besides, I fight too fierce a battle with the 
heat to allow of my growing very fast; then 
there is always an army with trumpets above 
my head, every little villain encouraging his 
file-leader to ‘ pitch in,’ because I am so far 
gone that I cannot hurt them—at least, they 
think so. But speaking of corn-growing re- 
minds me of a ‘little story.’ You know I 
was ‘ brought up,’ as the saying is, at Uncle 
Raymond’s. Your mother knows just what 
kind of aman Uncle Raymond was; don’t 
you, Hannah ?”’ 

said mother, “the laziest man 
alive. They did say he could never keep a 
whole pair of pants, because when he went 
sauntering about, if he came to the top of a 
hill, rather than walk to the bottom he 
would sit down and slide! You know lazy 
people take the most pains, and he would 
undergo all the labor of getting up for the 
sake of the slide down!” 

‘*T would have liked to witness that opera- 
tion, it was so characteristic,’ said Aunt 
Margaret, with a merry light in her chest- 
nut-colored eyes; ‘‘ but I have seen him sit 
in a rocking-chair to thresh barley. Whata 
figure he cut, I declare! sitting in his chair 
on the barn floor, in danger of pounding his 
own head off! ”’ 

‘¢ And you know, Margaret,”’ said mother, 
““how he would sit on a cold wiuter’s eve- 
ning, with the snow blowing over his house 
as thick as ever the ashes did over Pompeii, 
burning the last stick of wood that he had 
out of the swamp, laughing, talking, and 
drinking cider, as unconsciously as if he had 
piles of fuel at the door.” 

said Aunt Margaret, ‘“‘and the 
next morning, when fairly driven to bestir 
himself, he would shoulder his axe, wallow 
through the snow-drifts to the woods, and 
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bring us a stick or two on his shoulder. He 
had fifty acres of timber, but never provided 
wood while there was any warmth left in 
the ashes. You know how Aunt Raymond 
used to scold! but, lor’! ”—— 

** Anything but a slack man! ”’ said mother, 

** Well, as I was saying,’ resumed Aunt 
Margaret, ‘‘1 was brought upthere. Uncle 
Raymond was always kind to me; he never 
was unkind to anyone. He would say ‘ yes’ 
to all my propositions, because the saying 
‘no’ would have involved the necessity of 
some explanation which he was too lazy to 
afford. 

‘¢ Fannie Raymond and I were of the same 
age, and at sixteen we began to think our- 
selves entitled to beaux like other girls. 
Young men assumed the usual market value 
in our eyes; yet we affected fastidiousness. 
We made fun of Bill Watkins, ostensibly be- 
cause he wore long hair, but really because 
he went home with Ruth Ryder instead of 
us, one dark Sunday evening from church. 
But the poor fellow was frightened enough, 
as it was—having to go home with a girl—so 
we ought to have pitied him. We ridiculed 
Tom Collins for his big feet, yet either of us 
would have jumped to get him, feet and all. 
And we laughed about Dan Weaver because 
he was so bashful. I remember his coming 
for a pair of overshoes that his mother had 
left at our house. He was overwhelmed by 
our presence, and so terribly confused! 
‘These are those, are they not?’ said he, 
taking up the articles, and making a desper- 
ate attempt at refined English. 

‘¢¢ Yes,’ said Fannie, ‘ them’s um.’ 

**To a bashful swain, a maid of sixteen is 
a dreadful creature; and I suppose poor Dan 
Weaver tormented himself for many a day 
with thinking what he might have said and 
didn’t. 

** One day, in the hottest part of summer, 
we heard that Julia Walker was to havea 
party. We were invited. Of course no 
beaux came to escort us; they would have 
been scared at the idea. Julia Walker lived 
about a mile off, away across the fields, and 
we started before sunset. 

**You know all about this going across 
lots. Here-was a stone wall, there a pair of 
bars; here a huckleberry lot, and there a 
field of corn; here an old, white-faced bay 
horse, there a ‘cow with crumpled horns,’ 

in the act of lying down under a great 
button-wood, and heaving a deep breath of 
satisfaction, as her body came plump upon 
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the ground. Then there were broad-horned 
oxen, fighting the flies—Philip, of Mount 
Hope, kept his powder in just such a horn 
as these noble brutes might have furnished; 
and looking at them, I thought of Anna- 
wan’s present to Captain Church,’’—said 
aunt, parenthetically. 

‘¢ As we neared the house, a great yellow 
dog barked at us, as we climbed upon a wall 
overhung with quince bushes, scattering a 
score or two of shanghais, ducks and tur- 
keys, hardly more scared than ourselves. 
Presently we heard Julia’s voice calling 
‘Banquo!’ She ran towards us with a ring- 
ing laugh, the poultry following at her heels, 
and the great dog shaking his ears and 
capering all around her. 

“Evening came, and with it numerous 
belles and beaux. How queerly the country 
lads had primmed up for the occasion! look- 
ing in their ill-fitting ‘store clothes,’ like 
wooden men. Women dress by instinct; 
but a man knows nothing about the use of 
clothes.” 

“Why, Aunt Margaret!” 

“Tt is the truth. A country beau will get 
into his Sunday coat as he would into a hol- 
low log; and it sets about as well on him; 
but a woman’s dress is a part of herself. 

‘“‘ Well, we danced, played, and of course, 
flirted. The youngest water-fowl could 
swim, and we could flirt. Some of the girls 
were romps; others were mincing creatures, 
whom the boys were at first afraid of; for 
man is little skilled in woman’s nature, and 
does not like risking much until he has 
drawn the enemy’s fire. The most prim 
little miss of all was Clara Harper. She 
looked with disdain upon most of the far- 
mers’ sons, because her father kept a gro- 
cery, and sold molasses. One of our amuse- 
ments consisted in our trying to guess what 
article in the room was indicated by an in- 
itial which one of the party might give; and 
in one instance Miss Clara gave W. K. We 
guessed in vain, and upon our giving it up, 
Clara informed us that W. K. stood for win- 
dow curtain! 

“But we had been charged to return 
early; and now came an hour of trial. The 
girls flitting about in quest of sundry light 
articles of dress, and whispering smart 
things to each other, controlled their flutter- 
ing spirits better than did the boys theirs. 
The latter stood trembling and nervous. It 
is hard to wait inactively fordanger. Of all 
buman beings the young male of the human 


species is most awkward in making ap- 
proaches to the female. In one way and an- 
other, however, we all secured escorts, Bill 
Rogers shying off with Emily Watson, and 
walking sideways, as if he feared somebody 
was going to kick him, and Jack Archer and 
Tom Morris coming with Fannie and me. 

“* We set out across lots, and had accom- 
plished half the distance home, before Tom 
ventured to ask if I would accept his arm; 
but we could not keep step, and as the path 
was uneven, our shoulders knocked together 
like two corks ina wash-tub. Fannie’s beau 
was not so valiant. He went stumbling 
along about six feet from her. He had 
shown much fortitude at the party, but was 
unequal to this new ordeal. It shook his 
courage—away out doors with a girl, and 
nothing to say! 

‘* Having crossed Uncle Raymond’s pas- 
ture, we came to the corn-field adjoining the 
house, and our escort were gallantly letting 
down the bars, when a shrill scream from 
Fannie startled us; and looking off to the 
right, close by the pasture wall, we saw the 
most horrid object that you can imagine. It 
looked like a gigantic man, with an immense- 
ly long face; and I thought it had great 
wings like something in ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 

8s.’ 

‘¢ Our beaux were no longer the awkward 
creatures they had been; and Tom Morris 
ran so violently as to hit himself with his 
heels, which frightened him almost to death. 
‘¢<¢ There comes a brickbat!’ he bellowed, 
as he fled like the ‘wind-swift Cupid.’ 
Fannie and I followed with the fleetness of 
rabbits; stumbling over corn-hills, getting 
blows across the face from the great stalks, 
and feeling as if a hand of ice was ready to 
clutch us by the shoulder. Our ‘ protectors,’ 
reaching the edge of the field, darted at full 
run for their homes, while we fled to our . 
chamber. 

‘Tt was the warmest night of the whole 
summer, and between heat, exertion and 
fright, it seemed to me that there would be 
little remaining of us by morning. For a 
good while we lay and talked about the ap- 
parition, but at length fell asleep. Uncle 
and Aunt Raymond occupied an adjoining 
room, and about daybreak we were awaken- 
ed by hearing them talking rather earnestly 
with each other. 

‘** There, James,’ we heard Aunt Ray- 
mond say, ‘ don’t you hearit? Something’s 
in the corn. Do get up and see!’ 
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“¢QOh, fudge!’ he answered, ‘it’s only 
the corn growing. I tell you it always snaps 
so in hot weather. There, do you hear 
that? It jumped half an inch then. That 
will be stout corn if this weather holds on.’ 

‘Fannie and I heard it too—‘snap, snap, 
snap!—and thought of the spectre in the 
pasture. Washeindeed coming? We could 
imagine him striding through the corn, his 
fearful head overtopping the tallest spindles. 
We lay a moment trembling, and then heard 
Uncle Raymond commence snoring. 

“The corn snapped louder than ever. 

‘**] tell you, James, there’s something in 
that corn!’ persisted aunt; and we could 
hear her punch him with her elbow—‘ wake 
up! wake up!’ 

“Uncle yawned, and spoke impatiently: 
‘ What, would you have me get up at mid- 
night to see the corn grow? I can hear it; 
that’s enough. When corn snaps like that, 
farmers can afford to sleep. Do keep 
quiet!’ 

«¢¢ Midnight, indeed! its bread daylight,’ 
returned aunt, ‘and I’m sure there’s some- 
thing in the corn, too. Well, if he ain’t 
sound asleep again! Fannie! ’ 

What, ma?’ 

““<Did you and Margaret put up the 
corn-field bars when you came through last 
evening ?’ 

“No, ma; we saw something that fright- 
ened us, and ran as fast as we could.’ 

“ Aunt Raymond’s bed gave one prodigi- 
ous creak, and then her feet struck the floor. 
Slipping on her dress and shoes, she ran 
down-stairs and into the yard. 

‘“‘¢ Patrick! Patrick!’ we heard her call, 
under the hired man’s window. 

Sure, an’ what is it, mum ?’ * 

‘¢<¢ There’s a whole herd of cattle in the 
corn; come down, quick!’ 

‘“¢ An’ d’ye tell me so! Indade, mum, 
an’ I’ll be wid ye! ’ and down went Pat, his 
hair looking like a birch broom. We girls, 
as some atonement for our great guilt, 
joined in the chase, and there was a general 
uproar. 

‘¢¢ Whoo! whooroosh! out wid yez, yer 
thramplin’ sons iv the devil!’ shouted Pat, 
as the herd went crashing through the corn. 
There were four oxen, seven cows, nine 
young cattle and the old white-faced horse, 
who, throwing up his head with a long corn- 
stalk in his mouth, started at a trot for the 
bars, followed by his twenty companions. 


‘We had the curiosity to approach the 
pasture, in quest of the apparition. There 
was nothing upon the spot which could have 
caused our fright, and we were as much per- 
plexed as ever. 

‘“«¢ Paix, thin, an’ it must have been the 
ould divil himself,’ suggested Patrick, when 
he had heard our story. ‘He knowed ye 
would lave down the bars wid the fright, an’ 
thin he could dhrive the catthle into the 
corrun! ’ 

‘* But this hypothesis seemed hardly rea- 
sonable, since the devil could have let down 
the bars for himself. So we returned to the 
house as wise as we were before. Uncle 
Raymond did not take the loss of his corn 
much to heart. He remarked that there 
would be less to harvest, a saying which 
aside from its undeniable truth, had, from 
his lips, a peculiar significance. His heaven 
was a place where there is nothing to do. 

“The adventure of that night proved of 
incalculable advantage to our rustic beaux, 
giving them material for conversation; and 
when next we met, the ‘ weather’ was held 
only as a reserve corps. They had had a 
subject before which their timidity in our 
presence fied away; and though a little. 
ashamed of their cowardice, they felt relief 
in the thought that they had seen something 
of which they were more afraid than of us.” 

‘But, Aunt Margaret, what was it that 
frightened you? Did you ever know?” 

‘*Oh, I liked to have forgotten. Well, 
one day in huckleberry-time we went out in 
the pasture. Old Billy, the white-faced 
horse, was lying down behind some trees. 
On seeing us he started up sitting upon his 
haunches, like a deg, and seeming taller 
than a man. I have since observed that 
horses of ‘ a certain age’ frequently get in 
this position; but Billy looked absolutely 
frightful, and in a moment I saw how the 
old fellow had duped us on that unfortunate 
night. In this position, seen by moonlight, 
so erect, with ears pointing skyward, like 
horns, he must have. looked like anything 
but a horse. ‘ 

‘¢ But I mean!—whew! how warm it is 
getting! And these wretched mosquitos! 
How is any one to sleep? If your corn 
don’t grow another four inches to-night, 
John, or sixteen forty-eighths of a foot, as 
Charlie would say, it never will!” conclud- 
ed Aunt Margaret, with one of her gleeful 
smiles. 
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RALPH SINGLETON’S PROTEGE. 


BY MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 


CHATPER XXIII. 


NCE more, and for the last time, let us 

go back with Julia, into the filthy alley 
again. It is the same as ever—dry, dusty 
and filthy. Above it the sky seems dim and 
shadowy; the air which passes through it is, 
as it always has been, sickening and depress- 


ing. 
The first question Julia asked, as she 
came upon a ragged little urchin playing up- 


on the broken stones at its entrance, was if | 


old Suke still lived there. 

‘““Yis, she do-es,” was the drawling an- 
swer, given without looking up. 

That was enough. Glancing at the door 
where Jack had once lived, and shuddering, 
as she saw in the distance a group gathered 
about the place that had once served as her 
home, she went up the rickety, wooden steps 
that still kept station before Suke’s miser- 
able dwelling. Her loud rap upon the inner 
door was answered by Suke herself, the 
same in looks and appearance that she had 
seen years before. 

‘What is it? toot!” she asked, suspic- 
iously. 

“T want to see you and speak with you, 
for a few moments,” was the smiling an- 
swer. 

“Toot! Come in then, with your fine 
feathers; though, Lerd knows, it is no place 
for ladies.”? 

“Tt is all very well,” Julia answered. 
‘But come here, please look into my face, 
and see if you ever saw one that resembled 
it?” 

Suke did as she was bidden. After a 
moment’s serious thought, she cried out, 
bringing her hands together. ‘It is the 
crow! Lord bless me, if it isn’t the crow! 
the crow!’ she cried, catching her by the 
arm, and drawing her to a seat. ‘“‘ Toot! 
toot! toot! the crow! ” 

“ Are you sure ? 

“Yes; only you’ve grown to be a lady. 
Toot! Where’s the lily—and where’s good 
Jackie ? 

Julia informed her, and in turn inquired 
for Old Israel and mammy. 

“Toot! just the same as ever, dog and 


all; ” answered Suke, keeping her eyes fixed 
on Julia’s face. ‘‘S’pose they’d know ye ?”’ 

“*T wouldn’t like to try it,” answered 
Julia. ‘‘ I don’t care to lodge under your 
bed again, for them.” 

“Toot! Guess not! the crow doesn’t like 
that. Jackie didn’t, either. Toot! but he 
had to come to it, though. Old Suke knew, 
she did.” 

** Yes, yes, she knew, indeed! ”’ answered 

Julia. 
‘* Does the crow remember anything that 
old Suke told her? And would she like to 
hear, now? Toot; eld Suke knows. Do 
you want her to tell you?”’ 

* Yes, oh, yes!” 

‘* But what’ll the crow give? Does she 
want to see inside of the box, again? ”’ 

How natural those words sounded to her. 
Looking down upon her clothes she more 
than half expected to find them ragged and 
filthy as they had once been. “ Yes, Sukie, 
it is the box that I want. Will you give it 
to me?” 

‘*Toot! For money? yes.” 

‘Sharp as ever,” thought Julia, laughing. 
‘¢’You shall have money,’’ she said. “A 
large sum of it, if you will tell all you know 
about me.” 

“ Toot! the crow isn’t quite lady enough,” 
was the answer. ‘‘Old Suke knows. But 
did you say you would give me money? 
Toot! then I’ll tell.” 

**'Yes, money; only tell me quick, for I 
have but little time to lose. Tell me—for 
you say you know—is Mammy Israel my 
mother, and is Old Israel my own father ?” 

** Toot! toot! Money first, the tell after- 
wards,’’ said Suke, archly. 

Julia placed a roll of bills in her hand. 
‘¢ There! be quick! ’’ she said, nervously. 

‘¢-Yes, but let me see how much there is ? 
Toot. Five—two—three—ten! Twenty 
dollars! Toot. Good for old Suke.”’ 

Tell me, then,” pleaded Julia, just as 
she had done years before. 

“Toot! yes! but couldn’t you give me an- 
other ten? Suke’s old—she needs it, andshe 
likes it, too! ’’ she added. 

‘¢ Yes, another ten; anything, so you will 
not keep me long,’ answered Julia. 
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“Thirty, now. Toot!’ said Suke, taking 
the extra ten. ‘‘ Now what shall I tell 
you?” 

‘¢ All that you know about me.”’ 

“Toot, about old daddy and mammy, 
' then? Toot! you weren’t never theirs, 
more than you was mine. You had a lady 
mother.” 

“Did I? Oh, tell me all about her, in 
Heaven’s name! Was she beautiful ?”’ 

“Toot! Can’t tell—never see her.” 

“‘ How did you know that my mother was 
a lady, then? Who said so?” 

said answered Suke, sharply. 
‘¢- You were born in a big house; you were 
stealed from a big house; and you wore 
clothes fixed up by some nice hand.”’ 

Julia’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘Go on,” 
she said; “tell me all without waiting to be 
asked.” 

“ Toot! couldn’t I have another bill ?” 

Julia gave her another without a word, 
and she began again. 

“Toot! they stole you one day and run off 
with you; the house where you lived was 
large; there was flowers and trees all around 
it. It had ponds, too! Toot, wasn’t it nice? 
But it was a long way from here, Suke 


knows; she’s seen it. Toot! Suke wasn’t 
much lame, then; and so she was round! ” 
“‘ Were you with them when they took 
me?” 
“Toot! no. But they told me about it. 
They brought you home, onenight. You wore 
a little white dress, all fixed off, round the 


neck. Toot! 
night while they were asleep?” 

Julia shook her head. ‘‘ Well, I tore the 
waist off from the little dress and hid it,” 
she said, triumphantly. 

‘¢ Ts that what you have in the little box? 
Oh, in the name of heaven, tell me?” 

“Toot. I’ve got something in the box, 
but ’twill take money to buy it.” 

have money.” 

“Toot! yes. That’s good. How much 
will you give me ?” ; 

“Fifty dollars, if you'll give it to me, 
quick, I am in such a hurry. Don’t make 
me wait a moment.” 

“ Fifty dollars—good! I'll do it. How I 
hate old daddy and mammy. They let my 
baby starve.” 

“‘ Yes, poor baby,’’ said Julia, mechanical- 
ly. ‘* But the box, Sukie?” 

“The box; Suke knows. You will give 
me fifty dollars for it ?”’ 


’ which her treasures were hidden. 


What do you think I did that 
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‘“* Fifty dollars,’’ repeated Julia. 

Suke hopped along to the board, beneath 
Don’t 
look, don’t turn your head this way,” she 
said, stooping down. 

** No, no; only hurry.” 

Julia was as impatient, now, as she had 
been years before when pleading with Suke. 
She remembered it herself as she sat there, 
trying to urge her forward. It seemed a 
long time before she came before her with 
the litile box, the contents of which she so 
desired. 

** Look, now, crow,” Suke said. ‘“ Here 
is the box; now give me the fifty dollars ? 
Toot!-the fifty dollars. Give me that first?” 

‘Do not deceive me!” said Julia, count- 
ing out the money and placing it in her 
hand. “This is no time for trifling.” 

Suke nodded her odd little head in assent; 
then after she had counted her treasures, 
she held the box tightly with one hand while 
she smoothed it caressingly with the other. 

‘“*Old Suke has had it for years. She 
knew well enough that the time would come. 
She felt it in her old bones years ago. But 
she helped the crow away; and that was 
worth a great deal to her. How they swore 
and cursed, then! how she laughed at them, 
all the time! Toot! they let her baby starve. 
Old Suke never forgets; toot! never for- 
gets.” 

*¢ But the box,”’ said Julia. 

** Yes, I know it is yours, now; but I’ve 
had it for years. I’ve been waiting for this 
time to come. Let me open it for you; 
there, so, this way.”’ 

She pushed the cover aside, and Julia saw, 
what her eager eyes had so longed to see— 
the beautifully embroidered waist, which 
she had worn years before. 

‘“‘How thankful! how very thankful I 
am!’’ she said, in a low, fervent tone, tak- 
ing it in her hands, and resting her cheek 
against it. ‘‘How happy I am. See the 
wreat hof shells; see, Sukie, the tiny letters, 
F.Ss.” 

* Toot!” said Suke. 

‘‘ There is another one just like this,’’ she 
went on, while Suke looked wonderingly at 
her. ‘ Another like this—so very like it— 
the same dainty wreath of embroidery about 
the neck and sleeves; the same delicate 
work, and, thank God! wrought by the same 
hands the hands of my mother! ” 

“Toot! Where is she? What do you 
know about it, crow? Have you seen her? 
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Do you know your father? Toot! Guess 
not.” 

‘* My mother is dead; I have been in my 
father’s house since I left Old Israel. It is 
his money that purchases this treasure.’’ 

“ Toot!’ exclaimed Suke, her eyes widen- 
ing. ‘“Didm’t get enough for it, then. 
Toot! not enough. Want more.” 

‘¢Tell me more and you shall have more,” 
answered Julia, smiling. 

‘Yes toot! yes. They stole you and 
brought you to a city, far off, You cried 
hard for ever so long after you came. They 
told me where they got you—in a big house. 
I had seen it many times, myself. The folks 
that lived in it were proud, and had lots of 
money. Old daddy brought you to me 
*cause you cried so the first night that you 
came. He did not know that old Suke hated 
him, he did not think that she remembered. 
I got you to sleep, I stole the waist of the 
pretty dress you wore. I knew what I was 
about, I did. I knew that it would tell a 
story, sometime, but I wanted to wait. 
They swore and cursed when they found it 
wasgone. Toot! They couldn’t help them- 
selves. Old Suke was too wide awake for 
them. Toot, she always has been. They 
didn’t stay in that city only one day, before 
they started for this place. It was a long 
time before they ventured to take you into 
the street. They were afraid—terribly 
afraid.” 

‘* Did you come with them? Why didn’t 
you tell my father, then? It would have 
saved so much trouble.” 

‘No, no; old Suke knew better than that; 
she felt like waiting until you were big 
enough to fetch ’em in money; that was the 
time that they hated to lose you; and that 
was the time that they did lose you, though. 
I followed them here on purpose to watch 
you. I knew how it would all come out. 
Toot! I have felt it in my bones for years.” 

‘* But,” said Julia, “‘ where did you think 
I was all this time? Did you expect to see 
me, again ?”’ 

“Toot! I tell you old Suke knew! She 
knew how it was coming out. Nothing in 
the world, or over it, or under it can cheat 
her. Old Suke knows.” 

Julia smiled at the old woman’s temerity. 

‘“You don’t believe it!’? whined Suke, 
shaking her head. ‘ The lily always believed 
everything I said, the lily did.” 

Well, well,’ Julia answered, rising. ‘I 
will bring her here to see you before long; 


and she shall have a chance to believe you 

“Toot; that’s good. Old Suke likes the 
lily; and she likes the crow, too. But is the 
crow going without giving her more 
money ?”’ 


Julia satisfied her on that point, and then - 


turned towards the door. Justasshe did so, 
Old Israel came blustering in at the door. 
An icy chill crept over her; while old Suke 
looked from one to the other, as if wonder- 
ing whether or not there would be a collision 
between them. 

** Oh, a lady!” smirked the old man, tak- 
ing off his bad, shockingly bad hat, and 
bowing. 

‘Yes, but she den’t care about looking at 
you, much! ”’ answered Suke, sharply. 

He looked steadily into Julia’s face, as 
Suke said this. An expression of wonder 
passed over his countenance. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” he asked in a low, rough voice, go- 
ing closely to her side. 

Julia’s eyes kindled. She was not afraid, 
then. ‘“‘Iam Florence Singleton,” she re- 
plied. 

He turned his eyes a moment from her 
face. You look—like—like’—— 

‘“* The little girl that you stole,” she said, 
interrupting him. 

The man cowered. “ Like Jig,” he found 
voice to say. 

‘Yes, and I am she! the very Jig that 
you took from her home, to lead about in 
the street, and to beat about in your misera- 
ble den, when she raised her voice against 
your cruelty. The very same; and now, 
what have you to say about it?” 

** You are mine!’ he growled; ‘‘ my own 
—you stole my money.” 

‘*¢ Be careful; I would not have touched a 
cent of yours, to keep me from starving. I 
am going to be merciful with you. I could 
bring a terrible punishment upon your head, 
if I cared to do so.”’ 

** Do it—do it!’ piped up Suke. 

‘Old hag!” muttered Israel, turning to- 
wards the door. 

**'You let my baby starve, and I curse 
you! curse you! curse you! ” she screamed, 
clenching her hard hands together. ‘Stop, 
hear me. I’m not afraid. It was I who 
stole your money; it was I who helped Jig 
away; toot! and I who hid Jack from your 
clutches. Toot! and I, old Suke, can put 
you in jail, if you open your black mouth to 
say a word. Now out of my room—out of 
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it; ” she cried, shaking her fists in his ashen 
face. 

‘¢ D—n ye!” he growled, ‘‘d—n you—you 
miserable she-tiger 

‘Out of my house!” cried Suke. ‘ You 
shall go to jail. The crow can put you in, 
if I don’t—leave! ”’ 

He went out at the door letting a volley of 
oaths from his lips as he did so. 

“ Aren’t you afraid, Suke?’’ Julia asked. 

“Toot! not I. But you had better go, 
now. He may be back again. I must have 
my doer locked. If you want old Suke to 
tell anything more, come again; bring the 
lily, too! and bring good Jackie Farley. 
Geood-by.”’ 

She hurried Julia into the alley, and locked 
the door afterher. ‘‘ Money—money!”’ she 
said, pressing her lips to the roll of bill. 
‘¢Old Suke’s in luck. She’s done a great 
deal. Toot! a great deal; but they let my 
baby starve; my little white baby.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


LIA’S absence gave rise to a great deal 
of gossip among the guests of Mrs. Sin- 
gleton. All that was known definitely about 
it, was, that at an early hour in the morning, 
she had driven to the city in the carriage, and 
that it had returned without her. Mr. Wes- 
terly was in a fever of doubt and anxiety 
about her. He sent to Jack to learn if he 
ew anything of her whereabouts; and 
‘when an answer was returned, that he did 
not, went to the city himself, more than 
half believing that Miss Dempster had some- 
thing to do with the mystery. But Miss 
Dempster was to all appearances as innocent 
as usual. 

“Miss Julia is calling on some of her 
old friends,’”’ she said, sarcastically, when 
she was questioned about it. ‘‘She will 
not be absent long. It is the lady’s way of 
doing things in a sly, secret way;- probably 
she believed that there would be a great ex- 
citement caused by her absence.”’ 

This was said in the parlor, the second 
morning after Julia’s disappearance. The 
few that heard it—Frank Jennings ameng 
the number—tittered and laughed in ac- 
knowledgment of Miss Dempster’s sarcasm. 

**Den’t, Aunt Harriet!” said Lucia, in a 
low tone. ‘‘ Mr. Westerly is coming.’’ 

Miss Dempster glanced up, to meet Mr. 


Westerly’s eyes fixed inquiringly upon her 
face. 

“Do you know anything about Miss 
Julia’s absence?” he asked, coming close 
up to her. 

‘* How should I know anything about it ?”’ 
she asked, quickly, almost forgetting her- 
self. 

‘*T cannot answer that,’’ he said, his voice 
sinking lower, as he spoke. ‘‘I asked the 
question from my knowledge of the past,” he 
added, significantly. ‘She was lost once, I 
believe; when she went to the city with 
you!” 

He passed by her, as he said this, without 
looking into her face to see the effect that 
his words had produced. ‘‘ That is not a 
tithe of what you will yet hear,” he said, to 
himself, as he left her. ‘You deserve a 
thousand times more.”’ 

Discontented and troubled, he ceuld not 
stay long in a place; and from the parlor he 
went to Mr. Singleton’s room. He found 
that gentleman worried and fretted beyond 
expression, and looking pale and dispirited. 

‘*You have heard nothing from Julia,” 
Mr. Westerly said. ‘I know that, by the 
expression of your face.” 

“Nothing beyond a positive assertion 
from Elsa that she was in a good place and 
safe; but her lips trembled when she said it, 
and I more than half believed that she was 
assuming the assurance to relieve me.” 

is very strange,” said Mr. Westerly. 

‘“‘ And stranger than all, that the last 
time that I leoked upon her face, it was al- 
most the exact counterpart of that! ”’ he said, 
pointing to the portrait. 

“And what do you think?” asked Mr. 
‘Westerly, quickly. ‘‘ Do you suppose, for a 
moment, that 

He did not finish the sentence. The 


sound of a light, familiar footstep upon the © 


stairs silenced him. ‘ That is Julia’s step!” 
he exclaimed, springing up. He opened the 
door just in time to catch a glimpse of her 
face, as she entered her room. 

“It is she!” he said half impatiently. 
“IT believe I am as troubled as you are 
about it,” he added, apologizing for his 
manner. 

believe you are,’ Mr. Singleton re- 
plied, significantly. 

Mr. Westerly reddened. ‘‘ Ah, I never 
could keep any secrets from you,” he said, 
frankly, extending his hand. ‘‘I used to 
try it when I was a boy.” 
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‘¢ But, in the face of this secret, my dear 
James, let me beg you not to be rash. 
There is Miss Lucia, and the world would 
say 

‘““To the deuce with Miss Lucia!” ex- 
claimed Westerly. ‘“‘I have no patience 
with her. I’d as soon take it into my head 
to marry Miss Dempster.’’ 

Mr. Singleton smiled. ‘I was merely 
putting the world’s opinion before you, not 
my own,” he said. 

‘‘ World, or not, in my favor, it makes 
little difference with me. I am as indepen- 
dent of its opinions as I am ofits favor. To 
be sure, for a few weeks past, I have been in 
the toils of the enemy, but, thank God! Iam 
quite free, now. I can see my way clear, 
at last.” 

Just then, Julia entered the room, looking 
slightly pale, but very bright and happy. 

‘‘ T know I have caused you a great deal of 
trouble,” she said, “* but 1 could not very 
well help it. I—I—was obliged to go.” 

Whether purposely or not could net be 
told, but she seated herself, at that moment, 
upon the sofa, directly beneath the portrait. 
She wore about her shoulders, as was her 
custom mach of the time, a crimson mantle, 
whieh as she spoke she confined about her 
threat with her white hand. At that mo- 
ment the likeness was complete between her 
and the pictured face of her mother. 

‘“Do not move, Julia!” exclaimed Mr. 
Westerly, rising hastily. ‘‘ Do not move; 
but look, now, Mr. Singleton! ” 

Mr. Singleton gave one glance into Julia’s 
startled face, and dropped his head upen his 
hands. ‘*O God!” he said, “if I could but 
know.” ; 

‘‘ And I know.” said Julia, in a trembling 
voice, rising and going towards him. ‘I 
have carried this secret in my heart for 
many weary months, this secret of my birth. 
No, do not interrupt me, my—father—my 
blessed, kind father—let me tell you about 
it, and about the terrible torture it has been 
to me.”? 

But he would not let her speak, then; 
what she had already said was enough food, 
at that moment, for his hungry heart. He 
took her in his arms as if she had been a 
little child, and covered her lips cheeks and 
eyes with kisses. His eyes rained tears up- 
on her upturned face, and he murmured, 
again and again:— 

‘* My child! My Florence! Thank God! 
thank God! 


‘But you are not sure of this,” she said; 
you would but hear 

But he would not listen; and then, half 
laughing and half crying, she drew the em- 
broidered waist from her pocket and held it 
before his eyes. ‘‘ I went away to find that,” 
she said. ‘It is like the one that the eld 
nurse sent you. I wore it when—when I 
was stolen.” 

The excited man caught the treasure from 
her hands, and wept tears of joy upon it; 
and then, as though it were conscious, he 
pressed it passionately to his lips. Oh, it 
was such a happy, happy moment for him! 

‘*¢ You have known this for a long time ? ”’ 
he questioned. ‘ And oh how blind, how 
very blind, I have been! There was some- 
thing in my heart, all the time, but I could 
not understand what it was, my child! ”’ 

In the meantime, dimly comprehending 
the scene before him, Mr. Westerly sat 
without speaking, his eyes moist with tears. 

‘You are glad, I am sure,” Julia said, 
going te him. 

‘* Glad for you, oh, yes! a thousand times 
glad!’ he answered, fervently, taking her 
hand. ‘ But you were the same teme with- 
out a name, that you are with one,” he add- 
ed, in a low tone. 

‘From my heart Iam sure of that,’’ she 
replied; ‘* I wish I could tell you how happy 
Iam in knowing it.” 

‘*T don’t know about this, James,” spoke 
up Mr. Singleton, eyeing them askance. “I 
don’t know about losing at once what I 
have just found.” 

‘* Why, father—no one is talking of ”»—— 

“* Of what ?’ he interrupted, laughing. 

She turned away from Mr. Westerly with 
a crimsoning face. ‘‘I did not mean,” she 
began again. 

“Do not try to explain yourself,” Mr. 
Westerly said. ‘I will do this for you the 
first opportunity I have.” 

‘¢ But what if I should refuse to hear your 
explanations ?”’ inquired Mr. Singleton. 

* Ask Julia that question, if you please.’’ 

But Julia slipped from the room just then, 
without giving him a chance to question 
her. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


HAT night in Mr. Singleton’s parlors 
there was a large gathering. Mr. Sin- 
gleton, himself, said that it was in honor of 
Julia’s return. At this Miss Dempster 
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sneered in a quiet, cutting way, and Mrs. Sin- 
gleton gave her head a slight toss, while Miss 
Lucia, in close conversation with Frank Jen- 
nings, remarked that ‘ papa Singleton was 
never weary of bringing his wonder into no- 
tice; it was a street song to-day; a street 
dance for to-morrow, and so on to the end 
of the chapter.”’ 

The company had been assembled some 
time before Julia made her appearance. 
Leaning upon Mr. Singleton’s arm, she en- 
tered the room, and took a seat in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Miss Dempster and 
Lucia. 

‘* Have you had a pleasant journey, and 
is Mr. Farley well? ” inquired the latter. 

“‘A pleasant journey, and Mr. Farley is 
well,’’ Julia replied, smiling. 

‘¢ And pray how nearly has he approached 
to the editorial chair, for I believe that is 
the prime object of his life?” 

*¢ You must ask that of my friend Elsa; I 
think she can inform you correctly,’ w 
the answer. 

“ Modesty,” whispered Lucia, in Mr. Jen- 
nings’ ear. 

’ That worthy smiled. He felt bound to ap- 
prove everything which Lucia said or did. 
And Lucia smiled, too, but it was for a dif- 
ferent reason. She saw Mr. Westerly enter 
the room at that moment. 

‘¢ Where is your cousin this evening ?”’ she 
inquired. 

“‘ Walking with Mr. Farley, I believe; her 
tastes are somewhat peculiar.”’ 

“The result of peculiar associations. 
Were she a relative of mine, I should not 
rest as easily as you do.” 

presume not, but’’—— 

He paused. Mr. Singleton had arisen and 
was again offering his arm to Julia. ‘‘ An- 
other street song,’ whispered Lucia. 

‘“‘Or a dance,” put in Miss Dempster, ina 
low voice. ‘I think, however, if there is 
anything in appearances, that one genile- 
man of our acquaintance will not again join 
that interesting spectacle. The young lady 
will be obliged to whirl alone, as they do in 
the streets.” 

‘“* Tf I am the gentleman to whom you re- 
fer,’ came to Miss Dempster’s startled ear, 
“*T beg leave to inform you of your mistake. 
The young lady will not be obliged to whirl 
alone, as you very elegantly express it. I 
more than half believe that that destiny will 
fall to others te whom it will be more fit- 
ting.” 
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‘* Eaves-dropping,’’ laughed Miss Demp- 
ster, while her eyes flashed. ‘‘ Where were 
you?” 

‘* Within hearing distance,’’ was the curt 
answer. 

speaking distance, tco,’’? put in 
Lucia, angered by his scornful manner. 

‘* You have every evidence of that,’’ he 
replied, looking her straight in the face. 

‘** Both conclusive and satisfactory,” she 
said, curling her full red lip. 

Mr. Westerly bowed. For her own sake 
he had a mind to caution her, but there 
were too many listeners about, and so he re- 
mained silent. Just then a movement of 
Mr. Singleton’s which he very well under- 
stood, attracted his attention. With Julia 
upon his arm, he stood in the centre of the 
room glancing proudly about him. 

‘* My friends,”’ he began, and as he spoke, 
every murmur was hushed. “I have some- 
thing very pleasant to tell you. It shall be 
done in a very few words. This is my own 
daughter, Miss Floreuce Singleton, and not 
Julia, as you have known her for the few 
past weeks. This fact has been proved be- 
yond adoubt. Of this, I, myself, have been 
entirely ignorant until within a very brief 
period, but the truth is none the less wel- 
come. The story is an old one, and doubt- 
less familiar to nearly all of you. My little 
child—my Florence—disappeared mysteri- 
ously many years ago, and I gave her up as 
dead, but by some strange fate her life be- 
came connected with mine again. Without 
knowing that I was befriending my own 
child, I befriended her. God be praised for 
it. So, my friends, this is my Florence 
whom I present to you, to-night—my child!’’ 

A silence of a moment ensued, then a 
quick murmur ran through the company, 
followed by a general time of congratula- 
tions. Whichever way Florence turned 
there was a hand extended to her. One 
lady had noticed that she resembled Mr. 
Singleton, another had marked the likeness 
existing between her and the portrait in the 
library, while still another had secretly 
prophesied, knowing all the circumstances 
perfectly, that some day Mr. Singleton 
would learn that it was his own flesh and 
blood that he was caring for. 

But in the meanwhile, not a word from 
Miss Dempster’s lips. ‘‘ Won’t you offer 
your congratulations with me, aunt?” 
asked Lucia. “ This is very pleasant for 
us.” 
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Miss Dempster flashed her wild eyes upon 
her without a word. ‘Oh, you prefer to 
remain silent, then! I shall be obliged to 
avail myself of Mr. Westerly’s kindness,” 
she continued, turning to him. 

‘* With pleasure,” he said, offering his arm. 

‘* Have you tendered the lady your compli- 
she asked. 

‘¢ Some time since; an hour after her re- 
turn.” 

‘*Oh, indeed! then you helped plan this 
pleasant surprise foe us. I, for one, am very 
grateful.” 

She spoke quietly and smoothly, but her 
heart was full of bitterness. ‘‘I am happy 
to congratulate you, Miss Singleton,’”’ she 
said, touching the tips of her fingers to Flor- 
ence’s hand. Then turning away, she went 
back to her aunt and whispered one single 
word in her ear; that- word was ‘ Lost.” 
And the wily woman echoed it—‘‘ Lost! ”’ 

‘Shall I accept Frank Jennings—he is 
rich and handsome—shall 1?” 

‘* Yes, yes! the sooner the better.” 

But where were Jack and Elsa in the 
meantime ? Not in the garden, as Mr. Jen- 
nings had said; but very quietly seated side 
by side on the sofa, in the library. 

‘* And so at last, I am to be an editor!”’ 
Jack said, drawing a long breath. ‘‘ Do you 
remember what a penchant I used to have 
for getting up items, when my ambition was 
in its earliest infancy ? ”’ 

Yes,” Elsa answered, laughing and 
blushing. ‘I remember one that you”—— 

She stopped short, her face resembling a 
pink arbutus blossom. Jack put the tips of 
his fingers under her chin, and said, trying 
to lift her drooping face, ‘“‘ Look up! was it 
an item scribbled on the old wooden table? 
and did it run along in this way ? »—— 

Don’t, please, don’t,’ she pleaded. 

** Ah, but I want to know if you are think- 
ing of the same that lam. Mine runs—no, 
don’t attempt to silence me—‘ Married in 
Boston, by the Rt. Rev. Israel Potter, as- 
sisted by his worthy spouse, Jack Farley of 
the Alley Gazette, to Miss Klsa Weston, all 
of B——.’ Was that the one? ”’ 

But Elsa of a sudden found herself with- 
out a memory. She couldn’t tell, she was 
sure that she couldn’t. 

‘* Well, then,” said Jack, ‘if your mem- 
ory is so short, supposing that we have a 
real item in a real paper; “let it be” —— 

The library door opened. ‘ Ah, indeed! 
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this room seems to be very well occupied,” 
exclaimed Mr. Westerly, laughing. ‘A 
moment since Juliaand I decided in favor 
of ‘ Selitude’s charms.’ ”’ 

** Let us all enjoy it together, then,’’ Jack 
answered, blushing like a school-girl. 

‘* What a splendid color you have, Jack! ”’ 
exclaimed Florence. What is the matter?” 

‘*T was just asking Elsa for an item,’ he 
answered trying to put a bold face upon the 
matter. 

‘And it is to be furnished—when?” 
queried Mr. Westerly. 

‘That is our secret,” was the answer. 

But we must drop the curtain upon the 
scene, contenting the reader with the assur- 
ance, that at the same time, the same week, 
there were two items, instead of one, fur- 
nished for Jack Farley’s paper—James Wes- 
terly’s marriage with Florence Singleton— 
Jack Farley’s (or John, for that was the way 
it was written,) with Elsa Weston. A short 
time after, Lucia Dempster astonished the 
fashionable circle in which she moved by 
marrying Frank Jennings. And still later, 
Miss Harriet Dempster, for some reason 
that the world at large not get at, 
went crazy and was ca ‘to an insane 
asylum. 

Old Israel Potter and wife disappeared 
very suddenly, after Julia’s visit, and were 
never again seen in their old quarters. For 
many years, hopping Suke kept her roem in 
the old alley. She at last gave it up at the 
earnest solicitation of Florence and Elsa, 
for one that was cleaner, and more whole- 
some. But she did not thrive well in her 
new habitation. She died in a few weeks 
after entering it, leaving her treasures to 
good Jackie, as she called him to the last. 

And now, what more can I tell ?—of the 
happiness that came so perfectly to those 
who had suffered long and bravely ?7—the 
full, rich life of Mr. Singleton, blessed by 
the love ef Florence? And were Frank 
Jennings and Lucia happy? They were 
gay and fashionable. Further than that I 
cannot say. 

Finally, and lastly, in the words of the 
preacher, [ heard, not long since, that Mr. 
and Mrs. Westerly were blessed with a fine 
son, and that Mr. and Mrs. Farley were re- 
joicing in the possession of a young daugh- 
ter. Here, then, reader, is a chance for an- 
other romance. I will make room for it by 
closing this. 


[THE END. 
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had heard the night-birds calling in the 
thickets far away, 

While the shades of eve were falling, while the 
twilight gathered gray, 

And the scented gales of gloaming wafted secrets 
from the sea, 

And the first pale star was gleaming in a golden 
mystery. 


Then a holy calm enwrapt us, and a blissful silence 
fell: 


Far away the doves were ’plaining, droned the 
beetle in the dell. 

Ah! the words that are not uttered, like the songs 
that are not sung, 

Are more musical in cadence than are known to 
mortal tongue. 


Had we eaten of the lotus, or was this a land of 
spells? 

This an isle of ancient fable where a great enchant- 
er dwells? 

Naught is fair but that we dream of; and we dreamt 
a little while, 

As the wanderer in the desert dreameth of the dis- 
tant Nile. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


BY J. W. 


All that bygone times we dreamt of, when the earth 
was fresh and young, 

And great Pan beside the river piped the rustling 
reeds among. 

There were naiads in the streamlets, there were 
dryads in the trees, 

And the apples still hung golden in the fair Hes- 
perides. 


We are wiser; we have banished from their haunts 
the gods of old; 

All that wondering faith has vanished with the out- 
lived Age of Gold; 

Yet when moonlight winds are blowing, lovers’ 
voices blending low, 

Murmur still the same old story Paris whispered 

long ago. 

* 7 * * * 


Yonder moon is growing paler; soon within the 
reddening sky 

Shall the star of morning vanish as the sun-god 
draweth nigh, 

And the visions that are born in the sweet silence 
of the night, 

Like mist armies on the hillsides, from his darts 
shall take their flight. 


N these days of enlightenment, when 
people are loth to believe anything that 
they cannot see with their own eyes or ex- 
plain by their own reasoning, it seems 
almost incredible that there should be a race 
of Europeans living, as do the Walloons, on 
the confines of Belgium and France, whose 
peasants believe that good and bad spirits 
actually exist in their midst, and that suc- 
cess or failure is entirely due to the agency 
of mountain spirits, dwarfs and domestic 
goblins. 

Some of the most popular of the Walloon 
superstitions relate to dwarfs. These are 
called Halver-mannekens (hbalf-men) and 
Kabouter-mannekens (little fellows) by the 
Flemish, and are said to live in caves and 
subterranean places. Many tales are told 
of their skill and intelligence. The villagers 
of Hasselt, in Limburg, asserted that when- 
ever war raged in the neighborhood, num- 
bers of dwarfs would appear; that they lived 
na large cave in the woods, only coming 
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into the village to obtain what they needed 
and leaving it as soon as they were satisfied, 
without harming anything. When the dwarf- 
wives became old, they allowed their hus- 
bands to shut them up underground, after 
providing them with a loaf of bread; and 
the most diligent search by the keenest eyes 
could not discover where the earth had been 
disturbed. 

In another village is a hill called Kabou- 
terberg, in which there are many caverns; 
these are supposed to be the dwelling-places 
of some dwarfs who were in the service of a 
local miller. Whenever his grindstone 
needed whetting, he had only to put over- 
night a slice of bread and butter and a glass 
of beer upon it, and in the merning his 
stone was ready for use. The same reward 
was sufficient to procure the washing of the 
family’s clothes. 

In a neighboring district another miller, 
being unable to finish his task of sifting 
flour, left its completion until the next day, 
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and on going away, accidentally dropped a 
piece of bread and butter. When he re- 
turned the next morning, he was amazed to 
find his work had been finished during the 
night, and the food had disappeared. De- 
termined to prove that his sight and memory 
had not deceived him, he repeated the ex- 
periment, with a similar result. Being 
anxious to know who worked so well for 
such small pay, he hid on the third night 
behind some sacks, and about midnight saw 
a naked dwarf appear, who, after eating the 
food placed ready for ‘him, set te work dili- 
gently. The miller pitied the little fellow, 
who labored away without apy clothes to 
protect him from the cold, and on the fol- 
lowing night placed a warm suit of garments 
with the bread, butter, and beer; after 
which the manikin never appeared with- 
out his clothes. 

In the Pays Liegeois, legends relate that 
the household duties are performed by larger 
spirits, who answer to the German Kobold, 
the Scotch Brownie, and Milton’s “* Lubber 
Fiend.”” These are called Sotays, and are 
said to be more active, industrious, and dis- 
interested than any of the goblin race. The 
Sotay mows the hay; reaps, thrashes, and 
winnows the corn; cleans the stables and 
horses—for which he has an especial liking 
—and at daybreak everything is finished 


* without anyone knowing by whom or how it 


has been accomplished. The only recom- 
pense claimed is a bow] of milk—the “‘ cream 
bowl duly set.” 

Tradition relates that the Sotays are adepts 
in the art of metallurgy; and the peasants of 
Dinant—the place so famed in bygone days 
for the manufacture of pots and kettles— 
constantly tested the practical knowledge of 
these amateur tinkers. When a pot or 
saucepan was cracked or broken, if it were 
placed on the doorstep and the door quickly 
closed, it would be found mended in two 
minutes. 

To each of the countless ruins in the 
provinces of Namur and Liege, popular 
credulity assigns a class of evil spirits, called 
by the Walloons gattes d’or (golden goats), 
from the Walloon gatt, a goat. These 
gnomes are said to guard a treasure hidden 
far dewn in a precipice underneath the 
ruins; and the belief is that should any one 
be rash enough to try and unearth this 
treasure, the gattes d’or use a charm which 
allures the searcher towards them; and they 
then lead him on and on, till he loses him- 


self in the bowels of the earth, when they 
disappear and leave him to perish. The 
peasants point out the crevices in the rock 
under the ruins as being the passages 
through which the gnomes pass to and from 
their dwelling-places. 

The superstitions held by the Walloons 
are shared by all the Belgian peasantry, in 
common with other nations who claim a 
northern origin. They believe in all kinds 
of omens, of which the following are the 
most universal: To meet a priest when 
about to undertake anything unusual is con- 
sidered a certain sign of failure, and the 
performer will invariably turn back, con- 
vinced that the day is lost. The heoting of 
owls, the howling of dogs, the crossing of 
forks, the spilling of salt, thirteen at table, 
are here, as elsewhere, taken for evil omens. 
Few will throw reeds in the fire, because 
they are of service to oxen; and an ox being 
present at our Saviour’s birth, it ought, 
therefore, to be held as sacred. The bed of 
a dying person must be placed in such a 
position that the rafters cannot run in a 
contrary direction to it; for, unless they are 
parallel, the agonies of death would inevita- 
bly be protracted. When linen is washed 
the water is never said ‘‘to boil,’ but “to 
play;’’ otherwise the clothes would be de- 
stroyed. To catch a wren is to bring sorrow 
or death into the family of its capter. Pre- 
cious stones are supposed to possess virtues 
more valuable than their intrinsic worth. 
The turquoise guards its wearer from falls 
and accidents. Diamonds, emeralds, and 
pearls were formerly used to detect infidelity. 
An erolite is said to be unsurpassed as a 
means for discovering a thief. The metal 
must be ground to powder, then mixed with 
flour and made into bread, of which no gen- 
uine thief can swallow the smallest portion. 
On Easter Sunday it was the custom to 
breakfast off two eggs that had been laid on 
Good Friday, in order to render the eater 
proof against fever. To abstain from meat 
after Lent was a cure for the toothache. On 
Christmas Eve a piece of the burnt Yule 
log is preserved and put under the bed, to 
serve as a protection against lightning; and 
a willow branch that has been blest on Palm 
Sunday is kept inasacred corner. Peasants 
mark their walls with a cross, as a preven- 
tive against fire. During the annual fair at 
Fosse, in Namur, the women come from all 
parts carrying osier wands, with which they 
touch the image of St. Bridget, and then 
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stroke their cattle with the same wands, 
either to cure their ailments or to protect 
them from disease. 

Notwithstanding that the mountainous 
districts are in all countries the strongholds 
of superstition, the lowlands here are full of 
the same beliefs. A curious custom was 
observed at Willebroeck, Vive St. Bavon, 
and other villages near Courtrai. When 
anyone dies, the clergy of the parish meet 
to conduct the bedy to the churchyard; and 
if on their way they chance to come 
to four cross-roads, the bearers put down 
the coffin, and all kneel to repeat a short 
prayer. The idea is, that those who have 
left the world are sure to return to it; that, 
as there are four ways, the traveler might 
wander aimlessly about, not knowing in 
which direction his home lay; therefore, his 
friends pray for him at one of the roads, so 
that he may choose the right path and not 
be misled by evil spirits. But at Oostmalle, 
a still more extraordinary observance pre- 
vails; the wife accompanies the dead body 
of her husband to the grave, sitting up- 
on his coffin. There seems to be no satis- 
factory reason for this custom. 

One of the most singular custom was that 
called the Court du Coucou, which occurred 
annually at Polleur. This ancient village 
lies at the bottom of the valley between 
Verviers and Spa, near the famous castle of 
Franchimont. On the first Sunday after 
the 15th of August, the féte was celebrated 
amidan immense gathering of people. A 
mock-court of justice was formed, with a 
president, and all assembled at the inn near- 
est to the bridge which joined the village of 
Polleur to that of Sart. From the inn, the 
court adjourned to the bridge itself; and be- 
fore its tribunal were summoned all the hen- 
pecked husbands and those who were pos- 
sessed of any peculiarity. The proceedings 
began with the most ridiculous pleadings, 
and any stranger who happened to be pres- 
ent was constantly appealed to, and asked 
the most nonsensical questions. The ac- 
cused, who were always found guilty, were 
condemned to pay a fine, which must be 
spent at the inn; and to give variety to the 
proceedings, the culprit was compelled to 
get into a cart, which was backed from the 
bridge till it reached a heap of mud or some- 
thing similar, when it was tilted up, and the 
unhappy one was shot out. The trials by 
court concluded in the arraignment of the 
last married man in the village; and the fact 


being proved against him, he was at once 
thrown over the bridge into the river, which 
insured a good ducking. The rest of the 
day was spent at the inn. 

Another feature of these ceremonies was 
the display of a banner on which was painted 
a nondescript monster called ‘‘ La Béte de 
Staneux.”’ It represented a kind of centaur, 
half horse half woman, with a lion’s tail. 
Long hair floated down its back, and it held 
a bow in the left hand, and an arrow in the 
right. This picture was exhibited at the 
different inns till 1789, when the féte was 
suppressed. From time immemorial, the 
banner had been carefully preserved withia 
the wall of the parish church; and it was 
only after the year 1786, that the priests al- 
lowed it to be seen beyond them. During 
the same time, a figure rudely carved in 
wood, which usually stood in the church 
porch, was also exhibited, and burnt when 
the féte was abolished. 

According to the best authorities, this 
Béte de Staneux was said to be a represen- 
tation of the ancient goddess of the Arden- 
nes, where Diana was worshiped under 
different names. The people of Polleur had 
a tradition that the picture was displayed in 
order to commemorate a victory gained over 
a monster who infested the neighboring for- 
est of Staneux. 

The custom of celebrating the opening of 
the month of May was held everywhere in 
the vicinity of the Meuse; and some fifty 
years ago Maypoles were placed before road- 
side chapels, and images of the Virgin and 
other saints, and in front of the cures’ 
houses. At Aerschot, and many other places 
in the Campine, a Maypole was set up be- 
fore the doors of unmarried women. The 
young and pretty had one decked with buds 
and flowers, while the older women had no- 
thing but a stick covered with withered 
leaves. 

The last observance worthy of notice is 
one that was retained in the church of 
Nivelles, where there was a crypt. Be- 
tween the wall and a pillar close by was 4 
hole, through which, the people believed, n0 
one in a state of mortal sin could pass. 

The well-known story of the ‘* white lady” 
belongs to these parts, and her traditions 
are preserved by the families of Angeweiller, 
Croy, Bassompierre, and Salm, all of whom 
it severally effects. This fairy gave as 4 
love-token, to one of the Counts of Ange- 
weiller, a goblet, a ring and a spoon, which 
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were to be kept as heirlooms, and given to 
his three daughters on their marriage days, 
to insure them happiness and prosperity. 

The goblet passed into the possession of 
the house of Croy; and one day, as a mar- 
quise, who was a descendant of this family, 
was showing it to some of her friends, it 
slipped from her hands, and was broken in- 


lll 


to hundreds of pieces. Picking up every 
bit, she locked them carefully away in a 
cabinet, saying: “‘ If I cannot have it whole 
again, I will at least preserve every frag- 
ment.” The next day when she went to 
the cabinet to look at the pieces, she found 
the goblet as perfect as it had been before 
the accident. So goes the story. 
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HE very first breeze that had been 
abroad in Plumfield that day stole in 
at the open church window, ruffled the 
gray hair over the heated brow ef good Par- 
son Langley, who had just finished a long 
missionary sermon, and wandered down 
the broad aisle, wafting scents from the 
pink posies which all the girls brought to 
church, mingled with the Sunday savor of 
bear’s oil and cologne, and the more secular 
odor of distant hay-fields. 

Every one brightened up. It was very 
warm, and Parson Langley seemed some- 
times to have “forgotten his amen.” Old 
Deacon Saunders just then started down 
the aisle with the long-handled contribution- 
box, which had not gone out of fashion in 
primitive Plumfield, and there began a great 
searching of pockets, untying of knots in 
handkerchief corners, and opening of tight- 
ly-clenched small fists, revealing hoarded 
pieces of silver of all denominations. An 
Armenian had been preaching and lectur- 
ing in Plumfield, dressed in the costume of 
his country, and the result was an unusual 
interest in foreign missions. Every boy 
and girl gave something, from Sol Price, 
who never bought a rubber ball without 
calculating how much interest on the money 
he could have got in twenty years, down to 
Tootsey Pringle, who was so greedy that 
she spent her Sunday-school penny. every 
week for a molasses corn-ball. 

Minty Bligh sat alone in a pew about 
midway of the broad aisle, for her Aunt 
Cordelia had, for a great wonder, stayed at 
home from church, and Jack wished to sit 
in the enlivening society of some other boys 
in the last pew, beside the open door; and, 
to his great surprise, Minty made no objec- 


tien, not even suggesting, as usual, that it 
might be her painful duty to tell Aunt Cor- 
delia; and Minty knew very well that the 
charms of that seat consisted in the facility 
with which Liffy Joyce, who blew the 
organ, could drop gum-drops down from the 
gallery into the boys’ mouths during the 
long prayer, and the fact that the church 
door opened directly upon the grass plot, 
without the intervention of a porch, and a 
fellow could be buoyed up by the hope of 
luring in a stray dog or sheep, or catching a 
grasshopper in his hat. 

Something must be the matter with Minty 
when she abandoned him to such tempta- 
tions as these, thought Jack; for Minty was 
almost fourteen, and propriety was getting 
to be her strong point. 

Dr. Brodish and Rid Jellison, who hap- 
pened to sit behind Minty that day, thought, 
also, that something was the matter with 
her. She looked about her furtively, and 
her face flushed and paled as Deacon Saun- 
ders came down the aisle; and when he 
stopped at her pew her arm shook as she 
extended it towards the box. She seemed 
to be fumbling in the box, and Rid Jellison 
wondered if she were going to make change 
there like old Cleur, the blacksmith, who 
always made the deacons await his con- 
venience. Minty was not as slow as old 
Cleur, but when Deacon Saunders reached 
Rid Jellison he found him sitting bolt up- 
right with astonishment, with his lips 
pursed up as if to whistle, and quite forget- 
ting the two-penny piece which he had 
meant to put inte the box with such an air 
that every one should think it a quarter. 
And Dr. Brodish was gazing spellbound at 
Minty, and rubbing his glasses as if he 
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thought they had been playing him tricks. 

Old Deacon Saunders, who was slow of 
sight and wits, had observed nothing ex- 
cept that people were tiresomely slow. 
When he had at length secured the contri- 
butions of the two persons whose attention 
seemed to be wandering so decidedly, and 
had passed tranquilly along, Rid Jellison 
saw Phosy True, Minty’s cousin and par- 
ticular friend, turn around from the very 
front pew and look inquiringly at Minty. 
And he saw Minty give a little nod, at 
which Phosy’s face brightened, although 
she turned again and looked anxiously at 
Minty, who was as white now as if she 
were just going to faint. 

“* Well, if Lever did!” said Rid Jellison 
to himself. ‘‘ A minister’s daughter and a 
deacon’s granddaughter! It’s just what I 
always thought of such people; but who 
would believe it!” 

When the service was over, Minty waited 
just outside the church door for Phosy 
True. Rid Jellison stood very near them 
when they met, with his back turned in 
apparent indifference, but with his ears 
alert. They whispered, however, and he 
could only hear now and then a word, until 
Minty said, with deep feeling, ‘‘O Phosy, I 
do feel awfully wicked! 

‘* Well, it’s no wonder she does!” said 
Master Rid Jellison to himself, as he took 
his way homeward. ‘Stealing out of the 
contribution box! That beats me/ She’sa 
pretty one to call me names! I always 
meant to pay her up, but I never expected 
to have such a chance as this.’’ 

Before Rid’s mental vision there arose, 
vividly, a scene in which he, caught by 
Minty in Miss Cordelia Bligh’s garden, with 
his pockets and his hat full of plums—the 
precious greengages which Miss Cordelia 
sacredly reserved for her invalid poor people 
—had listened to Minty’s opinion of him, 
delivered with great vigor and unreserve. 

called me a thief,’—Rid’s face 
grew dark with wrath at the recollection— 
“but I never stole out of a contribution 
box!” 

And that other occasion he recalled, when 
he had painted Minty’s pet Guinea pig 
pumpkin yellow, with a pot of paint stolen 
from the men who were painting Deacon 
Saunders’ house. 
beautified, and of course it was some ordi- 
nary pig ailment or delicacy of constitution 
that caused his decease a day or two after; 
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The pig was greatly 


but Miss Cordelia, set on by Minty, tried to 
have him arrested. It was ridiculous to 
talk of having a person arrested for paint- 
ing a pig, but robbing the contribution box 
was a different matter! 

But there was an embarrasing obstacle in 
the way of Rid’s revenge. His reputation 
for veracity was so very poor that no one 
would believe him if he should tell what 
he had seen. He put the matter to himself 
in a little different light. 

“People think so much of that stuck-up 
little spitfire that they won’t believe such a 
thing of her. But I'll find some way to 
make them!” 

Rid was a city boy who had been sent to 
live with Deacon Saunders to keep him out 
of mischief. It was the general opinion in 
Plumfield that the object had not been 
attained. 

When Minty reached home her aunt was 
distressed at her white face, and when she 
admitted that her head ached so that she 
could not eat any luncheon, Miss Cordelia 
insisted upon accompanying her up-stairs to 
her room and helping her to lie down. It 
was very trying for Minty, who had a silver- 
piece tightly clenched in her hand which 
she could find no opportunity to hide away 
unseen. She expected every moment that 
her aunt would discover it, as she helped 
her to change her dress for a loose dressing- 
gown, untied her hair-ribbons and loosened 
her braids, and bathed her head with eau- 
de-cologne. As soon as she had tip-toed 
out of the room, after making Minty lie 
down, with a napkin wrung out in ice-water 
upon her head, and all the windows dark- 
ened, Minty sprang up again. Her head 
was really aching; but that pain was nothing 
compared to the burning of that silver-piece 
in her palm. She must hide it at once, but 
no place that she could think of seemed 
safe. She put it between the mattresses of 
her bed at first, but she remembered that 
Philomela, Aunt Cordelia’s maid-of-all- 
work, would find it when she made the bed. 
After all, it would be safe enough in her 
own drawer in the little cabinet with a key, 
which Phosy and Will had given her on her 
last birthday. But when she had locked it 
securely into the cabinet and put the key 
under her pillow, she could not sleep. 

‘‘ Phosy was so happy! And I would do 
it again for poor Will! And it seemed so 
fortunate that Aunt Cordelia stayed at 
home. If only I had not been so nervous 
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and blundering! I ought to have given it 
to Deacon Saunders as I came out of 
church; but he is so deaf, and I couldn’t 
think of anything to say about it that would 
be true. I will go to his house to-morrow 
and give it to him. Perhaps if I wrap it in 
a piece of paper and write on it that it be- 
longs to the mission collection, I can leave 
it somewhere without saying anything.” 

Minty was somewhat consoled by this 
idea, but she could not go to sleep; and in 
the dim light the figures of the delightful 
Mother Goose paper with which Aunt Cor- 
delia had had her walls covered took on 
queer resemblances. The king in his par- 
lor, counting out his money, was Deacon 
Saunders; there was his very nose, and the 
wren on his forehead that grew red when 
he was angry; he looked angry, now, as if 
he had discovered that some money was 
missing. Tem, the Piper’s Son, surrounded 
and pursued by the jeering crowd on ac- 
count of his theft—had he always had along, 
light braid, and a hat with a blue feather? 
Bluebeard was Rid Jellison; there was no 
doubt about that; and he was looking at her 
just as he had looked at her coming out of 
church, and his big key had shrunk into the 
little key of her cabinet. But Jack the 
Giant Killer was Will, her cousin Will; not 
lame as he had always been, but straight 
and strong; and the giant’s head which he 
had cut off was Rid Jellison’s! There was 
some comfort in that. Then the Three 
Wise Men of Gotham were inviting her to 
go to sea with them, and she was tempted 
to go until she saw that the initials “J. Q. 
C., Jr.”? were stamped upen the bowl, and 
the sail they were spreading was Deacon 
Saunders’ bandanna handkerchief, and the 
middle wise man was Mr. Bogigian, the 
Armenian missionary! Then he was sud- 
denly transformed inte the crooked man 
who found a crooked sixpence; and just as 
his crooked cat was turning into Rid Jelli- 
son, everything faded away, and Aunt Cor- 
delia, softly opening the door, said to her- 
self, ‘‘ How soundly she is sleeping! ” 

It rained the next day, a steady, hopeless 
rain, and Aunt Cordelia would not hear of 
Minty’s going up to Deacon Saunders’. It 
seemed very cruel, but of course she could 
not know how important Minty’s errand 
was; she thought it very strange that Minty 
should have so strong a desire to see Rilla 
Saunders, who was not an intimate friend. 

Several things happened that day in 
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Plumfield, although it was rainy. For one, 
Dr. Brodish made a professional call on 
Grandma True, who had been bed-ridden 
for a long time, and had partially lost her 
memory and her wits, and—poor old lady!— 
from being very gentle and amiable, had 
grown so cross-grained in temper that it 
was very difficult to get along with her, es- 
pecially as the doctor said that it would 
endanger her life to oppose her in anything. 
And Phosy’s mother was dead, and al- 
though there was a housekeeper and a 
nurse, the responsibility of keeping Grand- 
ma comfortable in mind came upon Phosy. 

Grandma True had always been much 
interested in foreign missions. 

**T couldn’t ge to hear the Armenian, but 
I gave my pine-tree shilling to the cause,’ 
she said to Dr. Brodish. ‘I couldn’t afford 
te give five dollars as I wanted to, but I 
thought my pine-tree shilling might be 
worth as much as that. There wasn’t an- 
other in this county, and I don’t know as 
there was in the whole state of Maine. 
And Phosy there—some people think she’s 
a good girl, but J know what I have to bear! 
—she tried to make me believe that it 
wasn’t mine; that I’d given it to Will when 
he was a little mite of a boy, and he thought 
so much of it I mustn’t give it away. As if 
I couldn’t do what I pleased with my own! 
They’d get everything I had if they could, 
but I make them mind me. You put that 
shilling into the contribution box, didn’t 
you, Phosy?” 

‘*'Yes’m,” said Phosy, bui she flushed 
scarlet under Dr. Brodish’s keen eyes. 

When Dr. Bredish came driving back 
through the main street of Plumfield, in all 
the rain he stopped to deliver a letter which 
Phosy had sent to Minty. He was very 
kind to the boys and girls; there was 
scarcely a child in Plumfield who had not at 
some time been profoundly convinced that 
Dr. Brodish was Santa Claus. 

The letter was from Will, who had been 
sent to Boston to be treated by a famous 
doctor for hip disease, from which he had 
suffered all his life. After explaining that 
what he had to go through with was not so 
bad that they need to worry—which was 
just like dear, unselfish old Will, Minty 
thought, with tears in her eyes—he went on 
to say that the doctor was “‘ awfully kind to 


a fellow,”’ and was a collector, like himself. . 


‘*He has an especially fine collection of 
coins,”’ he wrote, ‘‘ but he hasn’t a pine- 
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tree shilling! He says they are very rare 
and valuable, and he wants to see mine. 
I’ve been tempted to have you send it by 
mail, but don’t dare toriskit. I don’t know 
how I should bear it if that should get lost. 
But when father comes to bring me home I 
wish you would send it by him in a sealed 
box, and please ask him to be very careful.”’ 

On the margin of the sheet Phosy had 
written, ‘‘O Minty! what should we do if 
you hadn’t saved it?” 

Minty almost forgot that she had any 
trouble. But it happened that just at that 
moment Johnny Crocker, a small boy with 
a large watch-chain and a great deal of man- 
ner, was lifting the brass knocker on Dea- 
con Saunders’ front door. He asked to see 
Deacon Saunders, but he confided his 
errand to Rilla, the Deacon’s thirteen-year- 
old daughter, who came to the door. 

“I put a half-dollar marked with my 
initials—J. Q. C., Jr., for John Quincy 
Crocker, Junior, you know—into the con- 
tribution box yesterday; and I have been 
thinking that, as the heathen don’t know 
me, they might not think any more of it 
than of any other; and I have had it a good 
while, so I should like to change it for a 
plain one. As your father is the treasurer, 
I suppose he has the money.” 

Rilla went and told her father, and she 
said, too, that it was just like Johnny 
‘Crocker, and she believed he only wanted 
people to know that he had put a half-dollar 
into the box, which was, perhaps, unchari- 
table; but none of the Plumfield boys and 
girls liked Johnny Crocker, because he was, 
.as they said, “‘a brag.” 

Deacon Saunders went into the room 
which was always called the study, because 
it had been used as such when the house 
was the parsonage, and opened a secret 
-drawer in the queer, old, claw-footed seccre- 
tary, and took out an old, hairy, moth-eaten 
wallet, with a piece of rope tied around it in 
lieu of a strap. It was the wallet in which 
he had kept his first savings, and the Dea- 
con felt that the church’s money>was safer 
there than anywhere else. He looked the 

money all over, and then wiped his specta- 
-cles and looked it all over again, and then 
he poured it into a box and carried it out 
into the sitting-room where Johnny Crocker 
was waiting. 

“¢ Young eyes are better than old ones. I 


’ .gan’t find a marked half-dellar there, but 


perhaps you can,”’ he said. 


Rilla came in and assisted in the search; 
there were old and battered silver-pieces, 
and new and shining ones; there were a few 
bank bills, and a five-dollar gold-piece; and 
there were, alas! two or three buttons, a 
bad cent, and a peppermint drop, collected, 
undoubtedly, from the back seat beside the 
door; but there was no half-dollar with 
“J. Q. C., upon it. 

“T know I put it into the box,” said 
Johnny, whose face had grown scarlet with 
excitement; ‘‘and my brother Frank and 
Dan Averill, who sat beside me, know it, 
too. Some thief must have taken it out!” 

‘* And 1 know who the thief was!” said 
Rid Jellison, in the doorway. ‘ You'd bet- 
ter b’lieve you’d be surprised if I should tell 
you!” 

“Ridley, be careful,’’ said Deacon Saun- 
ders, looking severely at him over his 
glasses. ‘‘Of course, if you really know 
who the thief is you are right to tell; but 
you are apt to be hasty, and it would bea 
serious matter for you to accuse anyone 
wrongfully.” 

‘*T ain’t going to tell, anyway! ” said Rid, 
turning angrily upon his heel. What was 
the use? They would no more believe it 
of Minty Bligh than of the minister! He 
must find some way to bring her out and 
prove it, before he said anything. Perhaps, 
after all, it would be better to hold his 
knowledge over her as a threat; he might 
get all the greengages this year in that way, 
and perhaps one of Miss Cordelia’s young 
peacocks. 

Johnny Crocker pumped him, privately, 
in vain. But before night it was known all 
over Plumfield that some one had stolen a 
half-dollar, marked with Johnny Crocker’s 
initials, from the ‘contribution box. 

Early the next forenoon, as early as she 
could give Aunt Cordelia any reasonable 
excuse for going, Minty went over to Dea- 
con Saunders’. As she went in at the 
garden gate her head was in a whirl, and 
her heart was beating in her ears so that it 

drowned even the birds’ singing. She had 
net decided what to do or say, only that she 
must restore the half-dollar, and must still 
keep the secret of the pine-tree shilling; for 
Grandma True had a great many callers, 
who brought her all the news, and if any- 
one knew about it she would soon know. 

It was a very warm morning, and the 
hall door stood wide open, and, after the 
neighborly fashion of Plumfield, Minty 
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walked in. She was going into the sitting- 
room, when she saw that the study door 
was open, and moved by a sudden impulse, 
she went there instead. The room was 
empty; and there in the secret drawer of 
the old secretary, which Minty knew well— 
for her father had been the minister, and 
the old parsonage with its belongings, just 
as they were now, had been her home until 
within a year or two—in that secret drawer 
Deacon Saunders kept the church money. 
She knew it, because when she was once 
helping Rilla with « school exercise, on the 
secretary, she had told her so. 

Minty looked about her and listened. No 
one was Within sight or hearing. The win- 
dow beside the secretary was wide open, 
and Rid Jellison’s photographic apparatus 
stood outside on the grass. Almost the only 
unobjectionable amusement in which Rid 
indulged was the taking of photographs. 
Lately, to the great relief of the family, 
because it diverted his mind from evil ways, 
he had become very much interested in 
instantaneous phptography. He had taken 
the purple rooster in the midst of his liveli- 
est crowing—it really seemed as if he had 
taken his crow—and Billy Waite in the act 
of turning a somersault was expected soon 
to be a success. But now Rid’s camera was 
forsaken. It seemed like one of the hap- 
penings which Aunt Cordelia called ‘‘ provi- 
dential,” that there should be no one about. 

Minty’s finger touched the spring and the 
drawer flew open. She took out the old 
wallet. The rope was wound around and 
around it, and tied in a very hard knot, and 
Minty’s hands trembled. But it was open 
at last, and the half-dollar with “J. Q. C., 
Jr.’ marked on it was slipped in. With 
her heart growing light, Minty retied the 
rope, and returned the wallet te the secret 
drawer. No sound had disturbed her, and 
the house still seemed deserted. The din- 
ing-room and kitchen were in the ell, a long 
way off; probably every one who was in the 
house was there. Tramps were unknown 
in Plumfield, and in the warm days all doors 
were left open. 

Minty went out as she had come in, se see- 
ing no one, and danced for joy half the way 
home; now Deaeon Saunders would think 
he had overlooked it before, and everything 
would be well. 

But Minty was reckoning without her 
enemy, Rid Jellison. He was dancing for 
joy, too, just then, around his camera, and 


declaring te himself, exultingly, that he had 
got her just like life, with the old pocket- 
book in her hand! It promised to be the 
best proof he had ever taken, and he would 
finish up a dozen photographs and stick 
them up in conspicuous places in the town! 

‘* Tt was smart of me to hide behind that 
lilac bush when she came into the room,” 
he said to himself. ‘“‘ And after the first 
time she didn’t look out. I made the cloth 
cover my legs so that she couldn’t have seen 
anything if she had. And the light was 
just right; if I had tried a dozen times I 
couldn’t have done better! I rather guess 
they will b’lieve me now! The sun don’t 
tell lies, anyhow! ”’ 

He was too impatient to wait; he finished 
a photograph, as he could, that very after- 
noon; when it was done he was uncertain 
what te do with it to make the very most of 
his revenge, but decided that it would be 
very satisfactory to carry it directly to Dea- 
con Saunders. The Deacon was disposed 
to deal severely with evil doers. When he 
knew that Minty Bligh had tampered with 
the missionary collection he would not let 
her off easily. 

Rid found the Deacon out by the barn, 
superintending the bringing in of the last 
load of hay. He looked at the photograph 
in great perplexity; his slow wits did not 
seem to absorb its meaning until Rid had 
explained it very fully. And then he 
seemed to think the sun had conspired with 
Rid to bear false witness. It was only when 
Rid went back to the contribution box, and 
what he had seen on Sunday, that the Dea- 
con began to look both grave and startled. 

‘I’m going down along to prayer-meet- 
ing after supper, and I’ll stop at Miss 
Bligh’s,”’ he said, putting the photograph 
into his pocket. 

This was not exactly what Rid wished; 
he was anxious to take the photograph to 
the village himself and exhibit it in places 
where it would create the greatest sensa- 
tion; it would take some time to finish an- 
other proof, and he could not well do it by 
lamplight. 

‘And if he goes right straight to her 
she’ll manage to tell some story that will 
make it seem all right. I don’t see what 
she did put the money back for.’’ (This 
was a point which Rid had omitted in his 
explanation to Deacon Saunders.) ‘‘ Scared, 
Is’pose. What alot of money there must 
have been in that old wallet!” 
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‘Rid made a rough calculation, and decided 
that there was enough to buy a traveling 
photograph saloon in which one might go 
out to the Western plains and photograph 
Indians and cow-boys. 

~ And I believe I could find that spring 
now. What a fool I have been!” he ex- 
claimed. 

To be revenged on Minty Bligh seemed a 
very trifling satisfaction compared with the 
possibility that had flashed across his mind. 

Deacon Saunders sat, embarrassed and 
unhappy, in Miss Cordelia Bligh’s parlor, 
showing her the photograph and telling her 
all that Rid had told him. 

‘*¢ She put the half-dollar back—I feund it 
there; and I’ve no doubt she took it by 
accident, somehow; but I thought you ought 
to know,” said the Deacon. 

And Miss Cordelia, much perplexed and 
distressed, sent for Minty. It seemed in- 
credible that she should have anything to 
do with the pilfering from the contribution 
box of which everyone was talking. 

Minty was white and red by turns, and 
looked altogether very guilty when she saw 
Deacon Saunders. And she cried out with 
amazement when she saw the photograph. 

‘*T saw the camera, but it couldn’t have 
taken me by itself! Oh, I know; it was 
Rid Jellison! ”’ she said. 

“* Minty, what does it mean?”’ said Miss 
Cordelia, as severely as she could speak. 

“T took the half-dollar out of the box, 
and I put it back again,” said Minty. ‘It 
was a mistake, but—I meant to take some- 
thing—and I can’t tell anything about it! 
I’ve promised, and I couldn’t tell anyway! ”’ 

Aunt Cordelia looked very stern, and 
Minty was bravely swallowing tears, when, 
**T can tell all about it,” cried a cheerful 
voice. 

The portiere swung aside, and Dr. Bro- 
dish, Dr. Santa Claus Brodish, who had 
seen Deacon Saunders go into the house, 
and suspected what was the matter, walked 
in. 
‘*T don’t consider myself bound to keep a 
secret that I discovered for myself, provided 
it is agreed that it shall go no farther. It 
was her Cousin Will’s pine-tree shilling that 
Minty meant to take out of the contribution 
box. Grandma True had taken a fancy that 
it was hers, and she must give it; and Phosy 
humors all her fancies by my orders. Minty 
put her five-dollar gold-piece, that she had 
cherished a long time, (five dollars being 


what the old lady thought the shilling was 
worth), into the box. They had the notion 
that many grown people have, that if they 
were true to the letter—if Phosy could tell 
her grandmother she had put the shilling 
into the box—there would be no lying. But 
when she tried to get the shilling out, being 
a little nerveus, she took a half-dollar, too.” 

‘“*I get the half-dollar first,” said Minty, 
almost laughing now, it was so good to have 
a defender who knew all about it, “and I 
hadn’t presence of mind to put it back; but 
I was determined to have the shilling, and, 
oh, dear! when I got them both I didn’t 
know what to do.” 

Miss Cordelia was inclined to shake her 
head over the deceit, but Dr. Brodish de- 
clared that it was perfectly justifiable to 
deceive Grandma True, who, in her right 
mind, would be the last to rob Will of his 
precious pine-tree shilling; he thought they 
had done more than was necessary in 
giving the five dollars instead. And Dea- 
con Saunders, who was thought to be grim 
and severe, settled the matter by “‘ hem- 
ming ’’ and ‘‘ hawing,’’ just as he did before 
he said ‘‘ let us pray’’ in meeting, and then 
kissing Minty squarely on the forehead. 


In the darkness and stillness of night Rid . 


stole softly down to the study and fumbled 
about the old secretary until he found the 
spring. A moment more and the wallet 
was in his possession; and long before day- 
light he had shaken the dust of Plumfield 
off his feet. 

There was consternation in the Deacon’s 
household the next morning when it was 
discovered that Rid was missing. The 
Deacon went straight to the secretary and 
opened the secret drawer. 

‘*O Father, he has stolen all the money!” 
cried Rilla. 

The Deacon smiled grimly. 

‘“*He has stolen the wallet. 
safer place for the money.” 

In a reform school, not far from Boston, 
there is a boy, known as Jones No. 2 (be- 
cause they are all known as Jones whose 
names cannot be discovered), who boasts 
that he detected a girl who was stealing all 
the funds of a church, and exposed her by 
taking her photograph in the very act. But 
he left the proofs behind him (Deacon 
Saunders found and burned them), and the 
boys do not believe him. And Jones No.2 
reflects bitterly upon the injustice of th 
world. 
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ITALIAN LOVE SONG.—IN A MAD MOMENT. 


It was never generally known how Johnny 
Crocker’s half-dollar was lost and found, 
but people surmised that Rid Jellison had 
something to do with it. 

When Will came home from Boston, with 
a prospect of being cured, but with many 
weary months of lying upon a sofa still 
before him, almost the first thing that poor 
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Grandma ni said to him was: ‘“ Take 
care of your pine-tree shilling, Will. 
Phosy has a notion that it is hers, and 
would have put it in the contribution box, 
if I hadn’t stopped her. I don’t know 
what your grandfather would have said; 
there was nothing he prized much more 
than that pine-tree shilling.” 


ITALIAN LOVE SONG. 


BY GEORGE EDWARD MAVIS. 


LOVE, to me in haste 
Fly—for we soon must part; 
Let thy slow step keep pace 
With my wild heart. 


O’er the blue, dark’ning hills 
Faithful the fair star fades,— 

Flickers, and dying, chills,— 

Doubts are but shades. 


Braprosp, Mass., 1888. 


O love! O mine—my own! 
Sadly I seem to see 
Roses, in tears, half blown, 
Weeping for thee. 


Night seasons come and go, 
Ever the same song sing; 
Breezes play light, winds blow, 
Love is still king. 


IN A MAD 


MOMENT. 


BY L. B. 


EORGE COOK is my name to-day; but 
to-morrow, should any one call upon 
that name, I shall not answer toit. Before 
the sun is high in the heavens, I shall have 
paid the extreme penalty of the law, and ex- . 
piated my sins with my life. ‘* To be hang- 
ed by the neck until you be dead; and may 
God have mercy on your soul! ”’ these were 
the solemn words which the judge addressed 
tome when the verdict of ‘‘ Guilty’ was 
given. 

Mine was not much of a trial, because I 
had given myself up, and made my confes- 
sion before the magistrate; and where the 
prisoner will persistently, and in spite of all 
advice to the contrary, plead guilty, and do 
all in his power to assist in bringing forward 
witnesses against himself, his counsel can- 
not make much of a case for the defence. 
The gentleman who defended me urged that 
I was of unsound mind, either at the time of 
committing the murder or when making the 
confession—it did not seem to matter much 
to him which; but there was nothing to sup- 
port the theory, and the defence was set 
aside. 


When the jury returned into court, no one 
was surprised at the verdict—‘“‘ Guilty, but 
recommended to mercy on account of being 
self-accused.”” 

I stood there almost breathless until the 
old judge spoke the words that condemned 
me to death, and than I heaved a deep sigh 
of relief. What good would my confession 
have dene me, if after all, they had condemn- 
ed me to penal servitude for life ? 

My counsel, in speaking to me after the 
trial, remarked:— 

‘*'You are the most unlucky man I ever 
knew, George Cook. Any other judge 
would have let you off with twenty years, 
or ‘life’ at most—but not old Willis. What 
does he care for a recommendation to 
mercy? He never takes the least notice of 
it. ‘Guilty’—that’s quite enough for him. 
He has never been known to let a man off 
easy when it has been in his power to hang 
him. He has hanged more men in his day 
than any other judge on the Bench. He 
goes by the nickname of ‘the hanging 
judge.’ However, we shall appeal, and en- 
deavor to get the sentence commuted.” 
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I assured him, with many thanks, that I 
was perfectly satisfied with the sentence, 
and hoped he would take no steps towards 
having it altered. 

At last he went away quite irritated with 
me. Of course he had been much annoyed 
at the way in which the case for the defence 
had broken down, his eloquence having 
failed to carry conviction to the minds of the 
jurymen. I was nothing to him, alive or 
dead; but my crime was everything. He 
was a young man, and to have pulled me 
through alive would have been a feather in 
his cap. He would never have thought for 
one moment of the hopeless, crushing, mad- 
dening years of degradation and remorse to 
which his eloquence would have consigned 
me. I was a “‘case’’—noething more. 

I am going to spend the few hours of life 
that remain to me in writing down briefly 
my own short history, and explaining how 
it is that I am here to-day with the brand of 
Cain upon me. 

I am a murderer; but when I add that in 
my palmiest days I was only an acrobat, 
there are many who will not care to know 
more, but will lay down my confession with 
disgust. There are others who will recog- 
nize a fellow-creature, and a part of our 
common humanity even in the person of an 
acrobat. 

It is not necessarily a bad life for an 
active young fellow with a taste that way, 
in spite of all that is written and said against 
it. Of course it has its drawbacks, like 
every other calling; but I have seen in- 
stances of warmth of heart, disinterested 
generosity, and self-abnegation among poor 
acrobats which might put te shame many 
who ride in gilded coaches and whose names 
head subscription-lists for charities. I never 
saw one ef those brutal ruffians who are 
supposed by an ignerant public to be fair 
samples of athletic trainers; and I ought to 
know something about the subject, seeing 
that I cannot recollect the time when I was 
not a member of Dash’s company. Having 
been deprived of my parents, by death or 
desertion, at a very early age, I had no 
friends in the world save those I made 
among the members of Dash’s troupe. 

There were often men and women, spe- 
cialists, who took short engagements with 
us; and these would sometimes entertain us 
with tales of horror and of cruelty to which 
we were strangers. So, perhaps, after all, 1 
was unusually fortunate in meeting with 


Mr. Dash, instead of some of the inhuman 
monsters whom these more experienced 
professienals were never weary of talking 
about. 

Without being accused of vanity, I think 
I may say that Frank Foster and I were the 
shining lights of the company. I was only 
of average height, but my activity and 
strength astonished even old professionals; 
and, as to courage, I simply did not know 
what fear was. 

I was not handsome; my face, plain at 
best, was disfigured by sundry scars and 
seams which bore testimony to the several 
accidents that had befallen me in my youth. 
One of these scars extended from ear to 
mouth; and my companions assured me 
that it turned livid when I was put out of 
temper, so they playfully termed it ‘‘ Cook’s 
weather-glass.”” My shoulders were broad 
and powerful; my muscles steod out like 
knotted cords. 

I was an important personage in the pro- 
gramme; I do not know what they would 
have done without me. All the heavy parts 
fell to my lot—anything requiring brute 
ferce. I was the foundation on which a 
perfect pyramid of boys was built up—two 
or three, more or less, made little difference 
to me—and in my own line as an acrobat 
there was nothing I would not do or dare. 
In matters of horsemanship, however, Frank 
Foster was far before me. My bright, bon- 
nie boy Frank—how preud I was of him, 
and how I loved him! 

e It was when I was a boy of fifteen, and 
we had been making a prolonged stay in the 
town of Archester that I first saw Frank, 
then a merry little child only eight years 
old. Our tent, our horses, and the proces- 
sion we occasionally sent round the town 
appeared to possess for him even a stronger 
attraction than for most children. Hour 
after hour and day after day would he loiter 
about in the hope of seeing something; and 
an eager enthusiasm would light up his face 
even at the sight of the horses being led out 
to drink. 

One day I discovered him standing upon 
his head and turning somersaults in a way 
that showed he had been practising the art. 
I was much amused with the little chap, so 
I entered into conversation with him, and 
soon learned the admiration in which he 
held our profession. 

“‘Oh, what wouldn’t I give to ride one of 
those beautiful horses! ”’ he cried. 
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I never fora moment regarded him asa 
possible recruit for our company, seeing by 
his dress that he was the child of well-to-do 
people. I showed him all our horses and 
ponies, and the pair of performing poodles; 
sometimes I admitted him during practising 
hours, and, to his intense delight, let him 
ride round the arena on one of our quiet old 
horses. He came almost daily, and then 
suddenly his visits ceased, and I quite 
missed the little fellow and his merry prattle. 

When some few weeks passed, and still 
he did not put in an appearance, I grew 
quite uneasy, fearing that the child might 
be ill; so I decided to go to the street where 
he lived, in the hope that I might hear 
something of him. Finally I determined to 
enter the shop kept by his mother, and ask 
after him. 

I felt very shy as a ladylike woman rose 
and asked me how she could serve me. 

When I had bashfully explained my mis- 
sion her manner became decidedly austere, 
as she said:— 

“Then you are one of the young men 
from the circus? Frank is quite well, 
thank you; but you will not see him there 
any more. We have forbidden him to go; 
the child had gone quite crazy about some 
one he calls ‘George Cook,’ whom he says 
he wants to grow up like. Indeed, we don’t 
thank them for encouraging him, as you 
must see we have quite other views for our 
son, and mean to put him to some respecta- 
ble business.” 

I hastened to explain that I was George 
Cook, and that I had no motive beyond a 
wish to please the child. Before I could 
conclude my explanation, I was interrupted 
by a cry of joy, as the little lad rushed out 
from a back room, and, throwing his arms 
about me, told me how glad he was to see 
me again. 

As his mother gently disengaged him and 
I withdrew, I saw tears in his blue eyes— 
tears shed for love of me. 

It must have been about four weeks after 
this incident that I was sent for to speak to 
the master in his room; and, on entering, I 
found him talking to no other than Mrs. 
Foster, with her little son by her side. She 
seemed terribly changed since that day I had 
seen her in the shop; she was sobbing vio- 
lently, and looked pale and ill and poverty- 
stricken, while I noticed that both she and 
Frank were dressed in shabby mourning 
clothes. 


Her story, briefly told, was this. Her 
husband had been taken suddenly ill, and 
had died two days afterwards; he had been 
reckless and extravagant, and his affairs 
were so involved, and so many unexpected 
difficulties had come upon her that she had 
been obliged to sell the shop and the whole 
of the furniture of their house; and if she 
succeeded in paying their debts, it would 
leave her without a penny in the world.. 
Some kind friends were endeavoring to get 
her eldest child admitted into a charitable 
institution; but then there were five younger 
than Frank for her to support; and, as the 
boy had such a strong inclination that way, 
and she could no longer hope to put him to 
any respectable trade, she had come to beg 
Mr. Dash to let him join his troupe. The 
master had sent for me to ask if the child 
was a promising subject, as he was told I 
had seen something of him. 

I declared that I thought the boy would 
pay for his training; and the bargain was 
struck and a new member enlisted. As 
Mrs. Foster was going, she turned to me 
with eyes full of motherly anxiety, and 
said :— 

‘You have been kind to him, and he 
loves you. Will you promise to befriend 
my poor fatherless boy in the future ?”’ 

I was deeply moved, and laying one hand 
in hers and one on the curly head of the 
lad, I answered:— - 

‘* You may trust me. I promise I will be 
a father to him. 

So the boy came to be looked upon as be- 
longing to me, and was often spoken of as 
**Cook’s boy;’’? while I was not a little 
proud of being called ‘“‘ Father George.”’ 

I had led such a careless and independent 
life that it was new and delicious to me to 
feel that I had won the affection of Frank’s 
boyish heart—it touched some soft corner 
of my ewn; it was delightful to me to feel 
that he appealed to me, obeyed me, and 
looked up to me as if I had really been elder 
brother or father to him. 

We were always together. I sought no 
other companion, and soon loved him as I 
had never before loved human being. He 
had an unusually good time of it, for none 
of the men or lads dared to bully my boy; 
they knew too well that if they did they 
would have to settle the matter with ‘ Father 
George;”” and, with my ever-increasing 
strength, I was an ugly customer to meet 
when my temper was roused. And yet I 
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did not bring him up to be a coward; I al- 
ways left him to “fight it out” for himself 
if his opponent was about his own size and 


quickness and courage in the ring 
charmed me, and he did credit to the train- 
ing which he received, and which I en- 
deavored to make as easy to him as possible. 

In a very short time he was advertised to 
make his first appearance as ‘*‘ The Wonder- 
ful Juvenile Equestrian, Little Frank.” I 
can remember now how my heart swelled 
with pride as I stood in the centre of the 
ring, whip in hand, and watched my bonny 
Frank ride in from the entrance on his tiny 
bare-backed pony, his face flushed with ex- 
citement, and his neat little limbs shown off 
to perfection in the well-fitting, flesh-colored 
tights. The graceful air with which he 
kissed his finger-tips to the audience, in ac- 
knowledgment of the deafening applause 


with which he was greeted, and the quick, © 


loving glance he cast upon me before com- 
mencing his clever performance, are both 
fresh in my memory. 


The prison clock is relentlessly telling off 
the hours, and I seem no nearer the conclu- 
sion of the task I have set myself. If I 
would finish, I must hurry over the next 
few years with but a few words. Frank 
and I grew dearer and dearer to each other. 
When he was about twelve years old, I 
saved his life at some risk to my own. 
Frank could not swim, and one day, while 
bathing, he got into a current beyond his 
depth. He clung to life, and valued it as all 
happy, healthy-minded young people should; 
his gratitude was excessive, and he was al- 
ways insisting that no sacrifice would be too 
great for him to make for me, since he owed 
his very life to me. If anything had been 
needed to seal the bond that held-our hearts 
together, that event would have sufficed. 

On his side, and quite unknown to him- 
self, Frank was my good angel. If ever I 
was tempted to take more whiskey than was 
good for me, it was the thought that I could 
not bear to meet the reproachful look of my 
boy’s honest eyes that made me leave the 
last glass untasted and go home to him 
sober. I was very hot-tempered, too, and 
at times, when put out, and about to give 
utterance to an oath or a foul word, the 
thought that it would pain me to hear such 
expressions issuing from my boy’s lips in- 
duced me to leave them unspoken. 
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So the years sped on in which Frank Fos- 
ter passed from childhood to youth, and I 
from youth to manhood; and undeubtedly, 
in the estimation of the public,-we were the 
two favorite performers of Dash’s circus. 

I was considered first-rate on our large fly- 
ing trapeze, and it was the desire of Frank’s 
heart to perform on it with me. Old Jake, 
as we called the man who had done the 
business with me for years, was getting a 
little past his work, and was always saying 
he should be leaving the company one of 
these days; and Frank had gained permis- 
sion to train for the place and succeed him 
when that day should come. But kind- 
hearted Mr. Dash would not hear of Jake’s 
being supplanted until he was ready to go. 

I longed for the day as eagerly as did 
Frank; for old Jake, although he was clever, 
was getting terribly lazy, and would always 
do as little as possible, while I and my boy, 
even while practising, always exerted our 
skill and strength to the utmost. Some 
nights, when there was a small “ house,” 
Jake used to suggest leaving out the “ fly- 
ing”’ part, and having merely a gymnastic 
performance on the one trapeze; then he 
would insist on having a safety-net under- 
neath us, which was most galling to my 
pride—we had never had an accident, but it 
gave us the character of not being sure of 
ourselves. So I was glad when old Jake 
finally announced his intention of leaving 
us a8 we moved on towards the large city 
we were about to visit. 

How glad Frank and I were when at 
length we saw ourselves placarded in scar- 
let letters, five inches deep, as ‘* Damon 
and Pythias, in their Startling Flying Trap- 
eze Act!” The names, I am told, were 
those ef two men in the olden time who 
loved each other as Frank and I did. Not 
one whit better—I am sure of that! 

In the large city we performed in an 
enormous amphitheatre. Frank and I were 
determined to have no safety-net. Mr. 
Dash demurred at first, but at length gave 
in to our urgent pleading. We knew that 
the appearance of danger increased the pub- 
lic interest and excitement; while, with my 
experience and strength, and Frank’s cour- 
age, correct eye for distance, and quick ear 
for time, the risk was very small indeed. 
The least slip, however, was certain to be 
fatal, for never have I seen or heard of any 
one performing on the flying trapeze at such 
a height. 
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I was proud of my Frank as he entered 
the ring by my side that night, dressed as I 
was myself, in flesh-colored tights, with 
scarlet vest and boots. His curly hair tossed 
back, his eyes bright with excitement, his 
well-knit, slight figure formed a goodly pic- 
ture to behold. 

Then we ascended by our different ropes, 
and the performance began to the tender 
strains of the ‘‘ Sweethearts” waltz. We 
were received with deafening applause; 
but when we had set ourselves, pendulum- 
like, in motion, the whole of the. large audi- 
ence held their breath; and a pin might 
have been heard to drop as Frank swung 
himself across that vast building, to be 
caught by my hands as I hung head down- 
wards from the other trapeze, and then 
thrown fack again at the returning swing. 
At the successful performance of this daring 
act, the enthusiastic shouts broke forth 
afresh. We positively enjoyed ourselves up 
there, the incense of praise making us show 
off our full powers. 

A perfect shower of boquets from the 
ladies fell around us as our feet touched the 
ground; and the manager, his face aglow 
with triumph, patted us both on the shoul- 
der, saying:— 

‘““ Well, my boys, you have made a hit this 
time! 

We had three nights of unbounded suc- 
cess, and then came areverse. Frank was 
endeavoring to train a young horse which 
had recently been bought. It was decidedly 
vicious, and he had to make good use of the 
whip. One morning he stumbled and fell, 
and the irritated animal seized Frank’s arm 
with his teeth, and dragged the poor fellow 
along for some distance. He was found 
lying quite insensible, the flesh on his right 
shoulder and arm so cruelly torn and lacer- 
ated that he was conveyed to the hospital, 
where he remained five weeks: 

Old Jake had taken his wife away with 
him. She was one of our lady-equestrians, 
and appeared in several riding-acts; a rather 
favorite performance with me was one in 
which I bore her round the ring, she stand- 
ing on one foot, first on my knee, then on 
my shoulder, and finally held out at arm’s 
length by her waist-belt only. 

At one time Jake’s wife used to be ex- 


tremely good at it; but latterly she had 
grown se excessively stout that I felt the 
performance was becoming laughable. 

Being unable to carry on this perform- 
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ance, and al! the clever acts in which Frank 
took part being struck out of the programme, 
our resources became suddenly so limited 
that we found it quite difficult to present a 
good evening’s entertainment. So Mr. Dash 
advertised for a clever young lady; and we 
soon heard that he had engaged one—Miss 
Coralie Davis, an accomplished young 
American. 

She came—but how shall I describe her? 
She was the daintiest, most beautiful little 
fairy imaginable! I think that from the 
first day I saw her I worshiped her, and a 
new world seemed opening out before me— 
I had never been so happy before. I do 
not say I hoped for any return of affection. 
I was too dazed with this new experience to 
think of the future—the present was 
enough. 

Strange as it may seem, although I was 
twenty-eight, I had never felt more than 
the merest passing fancy for any woman. 
As a rule, being extremely shy, I rather 
shunned the fair sex, and felt awkward and 
taciturn in their society; while our other 
young fellows were always having their fun 
with some girl or other. 

Perhaps I was more in earnest when I 
did fall in love than a man can be who tears 
up his heart into fifty scraps, bestowing 
them on fifty objects. 

I stood by, full of .admiration, when 
‘* Mademoiselle Coralie’? made her first 
appearance on the tight-rope; and when the 
time came for her performance with me— 
which we had already rehearsed—I trembled 
with suppressed emotion; and as she put 
her little hand about my neck to raise her- 
self by, and I felt her long golden hair fall- 
ing about my arm as I supported her, I 
thought I had never experienced such a 
thing as happiness before. 

For more than a month did I enjoy this 
bliss, and in all that time I did not once 
speak to Coralie of love. She seemed too 
much like a gay, laughing sprite to be 
spoken to seriously on such a subject; and I 
was painfully aware of my own imperfec- 
tions as a lover, in the eyes of a young and 
beautiful girl; so I was extremely shy when 
addressing her even on the most ordinary 
topics. 

1 went to see Frank as often as the rules 
of the hospital would allow; and, theugh I 
was sorry to find him feverish, restless, and 
suffering, it did not pain me as it would 
once have done. My love for Frank had 
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semehow receded into the background, and 
all other feelings seemed swallowed up in 
my mad adoration of Coralie. 

After the first time that I had mentioned 
the fact that a new lady had joined us, I 
never spoke of her to my boy, though I 
related to him every incident concerning 
the other members of the company. 

Then came the day when Frank was dis- 
charged from the hospital; but he was still 
too weak to do more than give the lightest 
assistance in the way of holding flags or 
hoops. On the first night that he saw Cor- 
alie he came up to me, saying:— 

‘Father George, you told me of the new 
lady, but yeu never said she was like that!” 

‘““What do you mean? Like what?” I 
growled. 

‘“* Why, she is simply perfect!”’ he an- 
swered. 

I turned from him angrily. How dared a 
boy like that give his opinion ? 

I did not now seek Frank’s companion- 
ship in every leisure hour, but rather avoided 
it. Being of a somewhat morose and brood- 
ing temperament, I preferred to be alone, 
where I could think of Coralie without be- 
ing disturbed. 

I suppose this was how it came about that 
Frank’s devotion to Coralie and the fact of 
their being nearly always in each other’s 
company grew to be the subject of general 
chaff among the troupe long before it came 
to my knowledge. Once, when he began 
with boyish enthusiasm to sing her praises 
to me, Labruptly putan end to the conversa- 
tion—it was more than I could bear; so he 
never started the topic again. 

In this way week after week passed by; 
and it was an understood thing that they were 
acknowledged lovers before I had heard a 
word about it. I watched them secretly, 
and found that the stories that were floating 
about were all too true. Then all my life- 
long love for Frank seemed turned to bitter- 
ness; it seemed so cruel that the one being 
whom I had loved, trusted and cherished 
should turn round upon me and rob me of 
my heart’s delight. I was too unreasoning 
in my jealousy to consider the fact that the 
boy could not know how I loved her, seeing 
that I would neither give him my confidence 
nor receive his. I was too keenly alive to 
my own personal inferiority to dream of en- 


- tering the lists against him and endeavoring 


to hold my own, so I nursed my wrath, love, 
and hatred in silence. 


Soon Frank said he was quite himself 
again, and ready to take his part in the per- 
formance once more; then came another 
blow for me. 

The manager told me, as gently as was 
possible, but none the less firmly, that he 
wished to substitute Frank Foster for the 
trick-act with Mademoiselle Coralie. He 
said they were in better proportion, and 
that was always more pleasing to the eye. 
While with Jack’s wife it had been a most 
clever act, I dwarfed Mademoiselle Coralie 
into insignificance. Frank was quite up to 
it, as he had done almost the same thing 
sometimes for the sake of variety with one 
of the small boys. So there was nothing for 
it but for me to withdraw and gnash my 
teeth in solitude. : 

The other men thought I was hurt about 
it, taking it as aslur upon me professionally; 
and I heard them say to each other:— 

**Old Cook’s out of temper, and the 
weather-glass has stood at ‘stormy’ for 
some time.’’ 

It has been my custom to loiter about at 
the entrance to the ring among the helpers 
whenever Frank was on; but seven times 
had he performed in my place with Coralie, 
and I had never seen the act. I knew I 
could not have borne the sight, and took 
care to go behind before they entered. 

For some time we had bills posted adver- 
tising an especially good entertainment—our 
last in that town—under the patronage of a 
local grandee. All our best pieces were to 
be performed on that night. Every reserved 
seat was secured days before, and we ex- 
pected a bumper house and a great triumph. 

It was on this very night that the next 
blow fell upon me. 

Half an hour befere the commencement 
of the performance as soon as the doors 
were open, every corner, every unreserved 
seat was full, and hundreds of people were 
turned away disappointed. I was loitering 
about outside, smoking a pipe, when I was 
joined by Frank, who slipped his arm with- 
in mine and walked beside me. 

‘What ails you, dear old Father George?” 
he said. ‘‘I am afraid you have taken to 
heart my being put in your place with Cor- 
alie; you are a bit short with me about it. 
But I give you my word it was none of my 
doing, and I was as much put out about it 
as you could be. Don’t let a trifle like that 
come between us! We have never fallen 
out before in all these years.”’ 
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As I still kept silent, he went on:— 

‘* Maybe you think I have neglected you 
of late. I wanted to confide in you once or 
twice, but somehow you would not let me. 
When it was all settled, however, I said to 
myself, ‘ Father George shall be the first to 
hear of my happiness.’ Can’t you guess 
what I am going to say? Coralie loves me 
as much as I do her, and yesterday she 
promised to be my wife. Wish me joy, old 
fellow! ” 

The perspiration stood in beads upon my 
forehead; I could not restrain my passion, 
and answered him almost savagely :— 

“Boy, are you mad? What are you 
thinking of ? I will not allow it! It shall 
never be! What do you propose to keep a 
wife upon? Oh, am I never to win love 
for myself? Must some one always rob me 
of it? Base, wicked, ungrateful boy! ”’ 

Frank evidently thought that I was allud- 
ing to his love for me, as he showed by his 
next words. 

‘‘T am afraid I have been selfish, and 
have not thought enough of you in this 
matter. I see how you must feel. I know 
how, in your place, I should have dreaded 
the interference of a third party, and have 


feared it would end our close friendship; 
but indeed, indeed it is not so! You don’t 
know Coralie—she is so sweet, you cannot 
but love her, and you will really gain; for 
you shall be ‘ Father George’ to her too, as 
you have been so long to me.”’ 


heaven’s sake, say no more, 
Frank! answered, my heart full of resent- 
ment at his so calmly ignoring the possi- 
bilty of my feeling anything* but fatherly 
love for Coralie. ‘* Do you know that there 
are only seven short years between us? It 
is childish of you to call me ‘ Father 
George.’ You must give her up; I insist 
upon your obeying me.” 

‘“You contradict yourself,” said Frank. 
‘‘In one breath you tell me I am no longer a 
child; in the next you wish to exact the un- 
reasoning obedience of one. I am not un- 
grateful—I do not forget all you have been 
to me through childhood and boyhood; I do 
not forget that I owe my life toyou. In re- 
turn, to prove the sincerity of my gratitude, 
if [had known of your objections only yester- 
day, I would have made the sacrifice you 
ask; and gone out alone into the world, for I 
could not have remained near her another 
hour without telling her of my love. It 
would have broken my heart, but I would 
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have done it for your sake all the same; it is 
too late now, however. I have spoken to her 
and won her promise. I cannot go back 
from my word.”’ 

‘** How very noble of you,” I sneered, mad 
jealousy destreying every good feeling in 
me,”’ to talk of wonderful sacrifices that you 
would have made if this and the other had 
not happened, and then to say it is too late! 
A cheap way of paying your debt of grati- 
tude indeed! But I say it is not too late; and, 
mark my words, boy, it shall never be! ” 
So saying, I turned away, and ended the in- 
terview. 

The entertainment was in full swing 
when accidentally I found myself standing 
face to face with Coralie, ready dressed for 
her tight-rope dancing, which was to come 
next. Her beauty, instead of softening me, 
only maddened me the more, and I grasped 
her by the arm, saying wildly:— 

‘* What folly is this I hear about your 
marrying Frank Foster? Tell him to-night 
that you will not, or it may be the worse for 
you both.” 

** Oh, Mr. Cook, you are hurting my arm! 
What is the matter with you? I do not un- 
derstand. Frank said you were so good and 
kind, and would be sure to befriend us. I 
know we are poor; but that does not matter. 
We love each other, and we can afford to 
wait,”’ she said, the tears that filled her eyes 
enly adding fresh beauty to her face. 

** You will not release him? Then you 
must take the consequences!” I hissed out 
between my clenched teeth. 

I stood and watched her on the tight-rope 
—then through the trick-act with Frank; I . 
could not tear myself away from the fascina- 
tion of watching that which gave me so 
much misery. I acknowledged bitterly to 
myself what a well-matched couple they 
made, both full of life and youth. I stood 
there like an evil spirit, with hands and 
teeth tightly clenched, while the evil passions 
of jealousy and hatred filled my heart. 

I realized that night for the first time that 
Frank was no longer a boy, but a man, with 
a man’s hopes and aims. Ah, but it was 
bitter to stand by and see her go through it 
all as she had done with me, her hand en his 
neck, her hair falling against his cheek as it 
had against mise. The spectators were de- 
lighted, and clapped their hands enthusias- 
tically. 

That scene was over, and others had suc- 
ceeded; the clowns had surpassed them- 
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selves in wit and merriment; and I was still 
standing brooding, and quite unconscious of 
time; when Frank tapped me on the shoul- 
der, and his cheery voice broke in upon my 
reverie. 

“Come, George, time to dress for the 
trapeze; we must look sharp! ”’ 

I started violently, and passed my hand 
across my face as I followed him, half fear- 
ing my evil thoughts would be written on 
my forehead. 

This was the first appearance of ‘‘ Damon 
and Pythias”’ since Frank’s accident, and 
Mr. Dash suggested the use of the safety- 
net as a precautionary measure; but we 
scorned the notion, as before. 

The finishing touch was put to my hatred 
by Coralie. As we ran past her to enter the 
ring, she touched Frank’s arm and whisper- 
ed, with the love-light in her eyes:— 

‘** Be careful, dearest, for my sake! ”’ 

That voice—those eyes—all his! Not a 
look, not a thought for me or my safety! 
Oh, it was more than I could bear! 

We each ascended by different ropes to 
our respective trapezes. We had gone 
through the preliminaries, and now the 
great act was to take place. The sweet 
strains of the ‘‘ Sweethearts’ waltz were 
wailing through the building:— 

** Love for a year, a week, a day, 
But alas for the love that loves always! ”’ 

Three times had I swung backwards and 
forwards with my head downwards, and at 
the next turn of the swing Frank would 
throw himself into my extended hands. 

It was while I was hanging thus that the 

black demon of murder first entered heart 
and brain. If I had had ten seconds for 
thought, I should have come to my senses; 
but it was now or never. 
- What demon had prompted Frank to re- 
mind me, on this night of all nights, that he 
owed his life to me? What demon whis- 
pered to me, with wily sophistry, that, since 
that was so, his life was mine to give or 
take at pleasure, and he would be my debtor 
for many years of youth and happiness? It 
took but asecond; my resolution was formed. 
Tightening the muscles of my legs in an im- 
perceptible manner, and drawing up my 
shoulders to shorten my arms, I waited to 
receive him, knowing full well that those 
few inches would make the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

How can I find words.to describe what 
followed? For just a brief second Frank’s 


finger-tips touched mine, then slipped past. 
I saw him clutch the air convulsively; I saw 
the look of horror in his blue eyes as he fell; 
I heard the sharp, despairing cry that he 
gave, which was immediately taken up by 
the assembled multitude, and broke out as 
one mighty voice. Not a soul there but 
swelled the hideous chorus. Then through 
it all and above it all, there reached me the 
dull, sickening thud of a human body falling 
from a great height. 

How I gained a sitting posture and de- 
scended by the rope I do not know. But at 
last I stood on the ground—the madness 
passed—sobered—and a murderer! 

And what a scene of confusion followed! 
Several women had fainted; others were in 
hysterics; while three or four gentleman 
among the audience came forward and an- 
nounced themselves as belonging to the med- 
ical profession. But what could they do? 
There could be no hope for Frank. The first 
glance told them that the spinal cord was 
broken. 

By and by the crowd dispersed, the lights 
were put out, and quiet reigned once more. 

A great deal was said in the local news- 
papers for some time on the subject, and 
good old Mr. Dash was severely censured for 
allowing anything so obviously dangerous to 
take place in his circus for the sake of en- 
hancing its attractions. The young man, 
they said, had been absent through illness for 
some time, and this was his first reappearance 
in the part, when, either from having lost 
nerve or his being out of practice, the 
tragedy occurred. They hopedit would be a 
caution for the future, etc. 

The inquest was held, a verdict of acci- 
dental death was returned, and no one 
raised a question on the subject or cast a 
doubt upon me. 

And now a strange thing happened. 
From the moment my soul was steeped in 
guilt my passion for Coralie died, while all 
my love for Frank came back with tenfold 
strength, and I knew myself to be a treach- 
erous madman. Even after our quarrel the 
lad had trusted his life in my hands, and I 
had proved unworthy of the trust. 

If he had fallen in a fair fight, where he 
would have had a chance of defending him- 
self, 1 should have felt it less. But I felt 
then that no darker story blotted the annals 
of history than the story of the crime I had 
perpetrated. 

For some days I was in a prostrate condi- 
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tion, alternating between stupor and deli- 
rium. Whatever wild incoherent ravings I 
may have uttered were all put down te the 
shock I had received to my nerves; and all 
the members of our company were most 
kind to me, pitying me from the bottom of 
their hearts for the loss of the only being I 
had ever seemed to love. 

As soon as it was possible, we left that 
town for another at some distance. There 
were no longer a ‘‘ Damon and Pythias,” 
but, instead, I saw myself advertised, in 
black on green, as “* The Wenderful Flying 
Man, the Greatest Marvel of the Age.”’ 

In our line of life there is no time to in- 
dulge in useless serrow; whatever happens, 
business must be attended to if we would 
not starve, and the exigencies of life crowd 
out the memeries of the past. Se Frank, 
though much regretted at first, was soon 
forgotten by all except the one man who 
loved him so, and was his murderer. 

Coralie was quite broken-hearted, but she 
left us to return to her own country. 

The “ Flying Man” was successful for 
many nights; then there came a time when, 
as iJl-luck would have it, the band began 
to play the “Sweethearts”? waltz. By 
the association of sound, the whole scene 
was reproduced with vivid accuracy to my 
mind. Once again I felt the passing touch 
of those warm fingers; once again I saw the 
noble young face at arm’s length from my 
own, and heard the shriek he gave as he de- 
scended to his fate. 

I should have made some nimble gyrations 
at this point; but I stayed trembling and 
clinging to the rope, with eyes staring into 
space. 

The ring-master soon saw that something 
was wrong, and signalled to me to come 
dewn. I was borne away in a half-fainting 
condition, while the manager apologized to 
the public for their disappointment, regret- 
ting that the sudden indisposition of the 
“Flying Man” rendered it impossible for 
him to continue his performance. 

Mr. Dash saw that this could not be al- 
lowed to go on, and I saw it too. A doctor 
was consulted, and he declared it was a 
shock to the nervous system from which I 
was suffering; and doubtless he was right. 
He suggested that for a time I should take 
part only in performances that required 
strength, but no nerve; until I recovered. 

Some of the men whispered that old Cook 
had taken to drink since his bey’s death; and 
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sometimes I was tempted to exceed my daily 
allowance, hoping that I might by that means 
lose sight of the haunting face for a time. 
But it did not answer; it set my head on fire, 
and instead of one haunting face there were 
fifty surrounding me, with agonized despair- 
ing eyes. 

I felt that my only chance was to leave 
the profession, and hoped vainly that, by 
separating myself from everything that 
could remind me of my crime, I might have 
a respite from the torment of my conscience. 

No one will ever know what I endured in 
those months that followed, I could not 
banish the form and face of Frank from my 
mind. The days were bad enough; but, oh, 
tbe terror of the nights, in which, if I fell 
asleep, it was only to wake with a start, and 
find myself trembling, while out of the 
shadows and darkness fifty gibing demons 
would clutch at my throat, mouthing to each 
other, ‘“‘He is ours! He is ours!” And 
among these—behind them, above them, al- 
ways, everywhere—was Frank’s face and 
reproachful eyes! 

No wonder that it was a positive relief to 
me when at last I had tramped back to this 
town where the deed was done, and had 
given myself up to justice, my only anxiety 
then being that my sentence should be death, 
not penal servitude. For did I not know 
that the demons and Frank and my con- 
science would find space to slip into my cell 
with me ? 

Oh, Frank, Frank, are you not avenged ? 
However foul my crime, have I not suffered 
enough for that one moment of madness ? 


The good chaplain has been with me for a 
long time, helping me to make my peace 
with an offended God. 

He came to bring me the news that all 
appeals on my behalf had proved futile, and 
that I must now prepare for the worst; and 
I thanked him for the news. He has prom- 
ised to take charge of this confession, and 
correct the mistakes which my ignorance 
may have made. 

Perhaps to-morrow morning, when I am 
led ferth to look for the last time upon earth 
and sky, and I see the hangman ready for 
his hateful office, I may for a minute feel, 
as the bravest might do, the natural physical 
shrinking from a violent death. But I 
think I shall be believed when I say that I 
would not have the sentence reversed for all 
the world. 
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PAGANINI. 


enn the close of the last century, 
an Italian weman of Genoa had a dream, 
and it seemed to her, as she afterward told 
her little son, as though white-winged 
seraphs approached her couch and predicted 
the advent of a child whose skill as a violin- 
ist would be so transcendent that the very 
spirits of earth and air would seem to ac- 
knowledge his sway. The child was Nicolo 
Paganini, the destined Hercules of the vie- 
lin, born February 18, 1784. 

Ere the poor little lad could plainly speak, 
his days of toil began. No sooner could he 
hold a violin, than his father preved himself 
an inexorable taskmaster; the boy was urged 
to intense and even dangerous application; 
rare precocity was stimulated by privatien 
of food; and thus the sickly child developed 
into a suffering man. It was in 1793 that 
Paganini made his first public appearance 
at Genoa, and played a series of variations 
on the air La Carmagnole, which had every- 
where accompanied the victorious banners 
of the French Republic. Up to fifteen he 
remained quiescent under the yoke of his 
avaricious and tyrannical parent; but no 
sooner did he find in the exercise of his 
wondrous talent a means of delivery from 
the house of bondage, than he broke wildly 
from all restraint, and plunged into every 
form of dissipation, indulging especially in 
gambling, a universal vice in Italy, as it 
was, indeed, throughout the whole of Eu- 
rope. Pitted against past masters of the 
craft, Paganini’s means were rapidly ex- 
hausted. Jewels, watch, rings, even his 
fiddle, were disposed of; and he was in- 
debted to the kindness of a French gentle- 
man for the loan of a favorite Guarnerius, 
upon which he ever afterwards played, to 
enable him to fulfill an engagement at a 
concert at Leghorn. On this occasion Paga- 
nini performed a series of most difficult 
studies, which he had composed in still ear- 
lier years, and his skill was rewarded with 
triumphant applause. ‘ Never again,’’ re- 
plied the enthusiastic Frenchman, as the 
young artist hastened to return the violin, 
** will I profane the strings which your fin- 
gers have touched; that instrument is 
yours.”” This was the violin which Paga- 
nini bequeathed to his native town of 
Genoa, where it is still shown under a glass 
case in the municipal palace. 


In 1805 Paganini accepted the position of 
director of music and conductor of the or- 
chestra in the service of the Princess Maria, 
afterwards Grand-duchess of Tuscany, sister 
of Napoleon, and wife of Bacciochi; and it 
was at this period of his early career that he 
first elaborated many of those peculiarities, 
such as performances upon one string, 
which afterwards became so characteristic 
of his style. At Ferrara he had a narrow 
escape from being lynched. It had been 
arranged that a certain Signora Marcolini 
should take part in his concert, but at the 
last she left him in the lurch, and a danseuse 
with a pretty voice was good enough to 
come to the rescue. Nevertheless, the dis- 
appointed public hissed and hooted her 
down, and Paganini reselved to be avenged. 
At the close of the concert he propesed to 
amuse the audience by imitating on the 
violin the sounds of various animals. Hav- 
ing reproduced the mewing of a cat, the 
barking of a dog, the crowing of a cock, etc., 
he suddenly burst forth into a perfect imita- 
tion of the donkey’s bray; and the musician 
bowed once again, as he added, with his 
cynical smile: ‘‘ This for those who hissed 
before and laughed.” The result was elec- 
trical. The Ferrarese—who enjoyed a wide- 
spread reputation for stupidity—took the 
joke as especially personal to themselves; 
in a moment the pit rose to a man, charged 
through the orchestra, scaled the stage, and 
would have killed Paganini had he not pre- 
cipitately fled. One evening, at a concert 
in Leghorn, he came upon the stage limping 
from the effects of a nail which had run into 
his foot, and there was some tittering among 
the audience. Just as he was beginning to 
play the candles fell out of his music desk, 
and once more there was an uproar. Sud- 
denly the first string broke, and the merri- 
ment waxed yet louder; but, to use the 
words in which he naively told the story of 
himself, ‘‘I played the piece on three 
strings, and the sneers quickly changed into 
boisterous applause.”’ 

Early in 1828 Paganini, at the request of 
Prince Metternich, for the first time visited 
Vienna. Men and women of all classes of 
society went mad about him; verses were 
poured forth in his honor, snuff-boxes and 
cigar-cases displayed his portrait; gloves, 
rings, stockings, coats, everything in the 
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PAGANINI. 


shop-windows was a la Paganini; a good 
stroke at billiards was called ‘‘ un coup a la 
Paganini;” dishes were named after him; 
and an enthusiastic cabman, who drove him 
to his concerts, besought of him permission 
to paint his cab in the Italian colors and to 
print upon it the words, ‘‘Cabriolet de 
Paganini.”” These extraordinary successes, 
however, served only to give new currency 
to the tales of crime and diablerie, which 
had so often circulated in connection with 
him. To atone for the base assassination 
of a rival, it was said that he had passed 
years within the walls of a dungeon, with 
nothing but his violin to mitigate the rigors 
of captivity. He was acaptain of banditti 
—a deadly duellist—in league with the 
Prince of Darkness. In England some of 
the people who thronged his passage to and 
from the theatre seught to discover, by 
touching him, whether he were really a 
being of flesh and blood; and an Italian lady 
who followed him one evening to the stage 
door, where his cab stood in readiness, hesi- 
tated not to avow that his feet never touched 
the ground, and that he was borne away 
through the air in a chariot of fire, drawn 
by a pair of black horses! Yet all the sto- 


ries told of him were not unpleasing, for 
there were many who regarded him as an 
angelic being, whose mission it was to 
vouchsafe to mertals some foretaste of the 
heavenly harmonies which will be hereafter; 
while others spoke of a choir of sweet-toned 
spirits hidden within the instrument as he 


played. One day, as he walked in the 
streets of Vienna, Paganini saw a poor boy 
scraping some Neopolitan airs before the 
windows of a great house. Instantly cross- 
ing the road, the great artist entered into 
conversation with him, and ascertained that 
he maintained a sick and widowed mother 
by his scanty earnings as an itinerant musi- 
cian. Taking the boy’s fiddle and bow, 
Paganini commenced to play. A crowd 
rapidly collected; and when he concluded 
the performance, he handed round the hat, 
and made a collection, which he presented 
to the young Italian, amid the cheers of all 
assembled, remarking as he did so, “I hope 
I’ve done a good tyrn to that little animal.” 

The singular personality of Paganini was 
displayed no less conspicuously in private 
than in artistic life. His existence alter- 
nated between excitement and exhaustion. 
He would sit sometimes for hours wrapped 
in moody silence, and at other times surren- 
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der himself to the wildest effervescence of 
gayety. Full of contradictions, he was 
especially talkative when traveling; and 
though, latterly, the delicacy of his lungs 
affected his voice, he loved to talk loud and 
fast when the rattle of the wheels over the 
pavement was most deafening. He jour- 
neyed with the utmost speed from place to 
place, and to the charms of scenery or the 
strange sights of foreign towns was equally 
insensible. Inthe hottest weather he would 
wrap a furred pelisse round him, and huddle 
himself up in a corner of the carriage, with 
every window closed. Arrived at his hotel, 
he would have all the windows open, and 
called it taking an air-bath. But he never 
ceased to anathematize the climates of Ger- 
many and France, and declared that Italy 
was the only country fit.to live in. Soup or 
a cup of chocolate was all that he took 
before commencing a day’s journey; and at 
night a light supper, or ofttimes a cup of 
chamomile tea, was sufficient for his needs. 
The conqueror of Scinde himself had no 
greater contempt for a superfluity of bag- 
gage than Paganini. A coat, a few changes 
of linen, and a hat-box—a carpet-bag and a 
shabby trunk, wherein traveled his beloved 
Guarnerius, his jewels, and his money— 
constituted the whole of his impedimenta. 
His papers and accounts were thrust into a 
small red pocket-book in most admired dis- 
order. He was all but ignorant of arithme- 
tic; and his business calculations, though 
sufficiently accurate, were effected by meth- 
ods purely original. Of general knowledge, 
in fact, he had little or none; books to him 
were a terra incognita, and political events 
devoid of interest. To himself, he was the 
only important fact everywhere, and the 
newspapers he read merely for the sake of 
what might concern him. In his own quar- 
ters Paganini maintained the strictest soli- 
tude, and lounged on a sofa the greater part 
of the day. Save at concerts, and occasion- 
ally at rehearsals, his violin was never 
touched; he had worked enough, he would 
say, and the season for repose was come. 
Through the events of his German cam- 
paign, where Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and 
Warsaw were in succession visited, we may 
not follow him, but will rejoin him at Paris, 
where, on the 9th of March, 1831, he gave 
his first concert at the Opera House. Paga- 
nini was then forty-seven years old, and his 
appearance was likened to that of some 
shadow from the demon world. A lean, 
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gaunt, haggard figure, with wan, thin face, 
framed in long black hair, straggling down 
over his shoulders, and with a strange, 
scornful smile hovering ever about his lips, 
he shuffied forward from the side-scenery to 
the footlights. The impression which he 
created on his first appearance is described 
as a “positive and universal frenzy,” and 
at the close of each piece the whole audi- 
ence rose en masse to recall him. 

About the middle of May Paganini left 
Paris for Lendon, and on the 3d of June he 
gave his first concert at the King’s Theatre. 
Though the indescribable enthusiasm cre- 
ated by his playing is said to have been 
somewhat damped by the extravagant prices 
charged for admission, Paganini’s tour 
through London and the provinces brought 
him a golden harvest; and it was calculated 
that, on one occasion, at Winchester, his 
own part of the performance, for which he 
received the sum of two hundred pounds, 
occupied just twenty-eight minutes. His 
greatest triumph, however, was probably 
achieved at Lord Holland’s, when he was 
requested te improvise upon his violin the 
story of a son who, after murdering his 
father, leapt into a bottomless abyss with 
the girl who refused to listen to the story of 
his love. Paganini stipulated for darkness; 
and so weird was the musical interpretation 
of the story that had been proposed to him 
that many of the ladies fainted; and with 
the return of light, the scene in the concert 
chamber was likened to the appearance of a 
battlefield cumbered with the bodies of the 
slain! There is reason to believe that the 
proceeds of the performances in England 
amounted te twenty-four thousand pounds. 

The remainder of his story is quickly told. 
Broken in health, and having acquired a 


large fortune by the exercise of his art, he 
bought, among other property in his native 
Italy, a charming country-seat near Parma, 
where, though he occasionally played at 
concerts, chiefly for the benefit of the poor, 
he spent two or three years in comparative 
retirement. In 1836, however, he was in- 
duced to lend his name to the establishment 
of a gambling-room and concert-hall in 
Paris, called the Casino Paganini. The un- 
dertaking unfertunately proved a failure; 
and the fatigue ef the journey which, in 
consequence of law proceedings, he was 
compelled to make to Paris, without doubt 
hastened his end. Fearing the effect of a 
northern winter, his medical advisers recom- 
mended him to return to the south; and 
after a painful journey through France, he 
at length arrived at Nice, where, on the 
27th of May, 1840, he quietly passed away. 
The last evening of his life he would have 
no light in his room; but on suddenly awak- 
ing out of a peaceful sleep, he drew aside 
the curtains of his bed and gazed forth into 
the unclouded glory of an Italian night. 
His window was open, and the whispering 
of the breeze among the trees seemed to 
rouse within him the longing to render back 
‘again to nature somewhat of the sweet sen- 
sations she was bestowing upon him in that 
final hour. Yet, though the moon had 
risen and was pouring a flood of radiance 
across the bed, to him everything seemed in 
shadow, for his eyes were dim. He ex- 
tended his hand and grasped the beloved 
violin—the faithful friend which had so 
often been the soother of his troubles—and 
strove to bring some sound out of the instru- 
ment. But the magic power had forever 
quitted his fingers, and falling back upon his 
pillow, he expired. 


BY THE SEA. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


F N silver-sanded shore we stray, - 

And watch the sparkling waters play ; 
Still leapin, me they still recede 
With fairy flights of shell and weed. 


‘The arch of heav’n, serene and grand, 
Smiles on the beauty of the land, 
And dimpled waves that fall or rise 
Reflect the sunshine of the skies. 


From riven ledge or guarded height 
Young ferns and thrift are flowing bright; 
And o’er the cliffs around her nest 

The sea-gull wheels with snowy breast. 


‘Far o’er the ocean’s bosom wide 
Like living things the vessels glide, 


And fearless dare the stermy gale 
With stately mast or flowing sail. 


It is a day whereon the soul 

Escapes from earth’s too close control, 
And feels a thrill of new delight 

In all things beautiful and bright. 


We turn from business cares away, 
Seeking a restful holiday, 

New thoughts to wake, new hopes to find, 
To gird and brace the wearied mind. 


Then, as we leave the pressing crowd, 
The voices shrill, the music loud, 

We all our cares and plans release, 
And hold calm Nature’s gift of peace. 
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EFORE I begin my tale, let me inform 
my good readers that the ghost in 
question is not the visible spiritual part of 
the respected and respectable relative whose 
name forms the larger part of the title of 
this article. It was hers only by right of 
discovery; not by unity of essence. 

The prologue over, now to the story. It 
was Christmas Eve, and we were all gath- 
ered around the blazing fire in the sitting- 
room. By all I mean my father and mother, 
sister, and brother Harry, who had just 
come home for his Christmas holidays, and 
Aunt Sarepta. As Aunt Sarepta is to be 
the centre figure of this picture, I think she 
is entitled to a more particular introduction 
than the rest; and I will endeavor to place 
her before you as faithfully as I can. She 
was a spinster of such uncertain, or rather 
impossible age that no one, not.even my 
father, who was her own brother, could give 
an opinion on it. My curiosity ad prompt- 
ed me more than once to question him on 
the subject, and his reply invariably was:— 

‘‘Sarepta’s age! really, my child, I can’t 
say. She was grown up long before months 
and years had any meaning for me, and— 
let me see—I don’t think I ever heard of her 
having a birthday. Bless me, child! I don’t 
know how old she is.” * 

Her age was as hopelessly lost as the 
record of dark ages, but her face and form 
were patent to all; and let me try to do jus- 
tice to them. 

First, we’ll take her face—no, we won’t; 
we’ll take her cap. That cap of caps which 
towered above all modern millinery. It was 
made of lace: for home wear, black; for 
company and Sunday, white. The crown 
was large, and stood out boldly from her 
head, displaying beneath it a little knot of 
carrot-colored hair about the size of a'wal- 
nut, which was firmly skewered to the back 
of her head. The cap had a cape which 
went around it, met under the chin, and 
hung down almost to her shoulders. It was 
also of lace, very thin in the main, and let- 
ting her neck shine through; but the bottom 
was trimmed with a broad ruche of scarlet 
tibbon, which gave her the appearance of a 

turkey gobbler with his gills flapping. The 
front was the masterpiece, being sur- 


AUNT SAREPTA’S GHOST. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


rounded by a ruche like the cape, the part 
at the cheek increasing in size till it looked 
like two cabbage roses. This was her cap, 
and next comes her face. Her hair, I have 
said, was carroty and not very plentiful. 
Her skin, possibly from a love of harmony, 
had tried to assume the same hue, and with 
fair success. Her eyes were gray, neither 
large ner lustrous, rather sharp than other- 
wise. Her nose was remarkable for its 
faithful adherence te the old Roman type; 
and her chin was sharp enough to split 
rocks as effectually as the beak of that won- 
derful bird of old was said to do. Her 
mouth was large, lips thin, and when they 
opened displayed a row of teeth whose 
ghastly whiteness reminded one of the 
tusks of the dragon. This was my aunt’s 
face; and now to her figure. It won’t take 
long, for there was not much of it to speak 
of; for though it was exceedingly tall and 
scraggy, it was so lean that the joints of her 
spine showed painfully through her dress in 
the summer time, for which reason she always 
sat upright in her chair, saving, thereby, 
bones, dry goods and the upholstery. 

This was our aunt as_she sat that night, 
grim as the figure of Fate, a little outside 
our circle. I said that Harry had just re- 
turned from school. Of course he was the 
lion of the group, which dignity he bore 
bravely, ‘entertaining us with accounts of 
school pranks and frolics, of which he was 
always the hero. We young ones listened 
with open-mouthed devotion, applauding 
with such exclamations as “Good, Harry! 
That was right! That was splendid!’ when- 
ever an instance of his particular cleverness 
or bravery was delicately mentioned. The 
evening passed rapidly away, and at last the 
clock struck eleven, when Harry, who had 
been silent a short time, said, suddenly:— 

“© girls, I did not tell you about the 
ghost, did 1?” 

“No!” we both cried ina breath. “A 
ghost! do tell of it. What is it?” 

‘¢ That is just what they all ask,” said he, 
‘‘and no one yet has been able to solve the 
problem. It is a little short, stumpy fellow, 
all white. He goes prowling through the 
hall as the clock strikes twelve. No one 
knows where he comes from or where he 
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goes to. They have spoken to it, but it 
won’t answer. One man tried to catch it, 
but it slipped through his fingers, leaving a 
blue sulphurous smoke curling around 
them.” 

‘* My good gracious! ’’ we exclaimed, and 
drew closer together. 

Aunt Sarepta looked at Harry severely, 
and then opening her mouth, so that her 
white teeth glittered with a ghastliness 
that made me shiver still more, she said 
sternly :— 

‘Harry, are you not ashamed to terrify 


your sisters with such sinful levity?” 


‘Sinful levity, aunty! I assure you, it is 
true.” 

Aunt Sarepta’s teeth retreated behind the 
barrier of her thin, pale lips, which arranged 
themselves in a smile of contemptuous 
incredulity; and Harry answered, with 
spirit :— 

‘*'You may laugh as much as you please, 
aunt, now; but if the ghost should once 
favor you with a call, I’m afraid you would 
not think it quite so amusing. Your cry 
would be, ‘““Oh, give me the legs of my 
youth!’ ”’ 

I am sorry to say that neither Harry’s 
tone nor words were as respectful as the 
age and dignity of his relative demanded; 
but the glow and dazzle of ‘just come 
heme” hung fresh upon him; and, besides, 
the fact of anyone having the hardihood to 
speak in such terms to Aunt Sarepta so 
stunned all of us that, had we felt the in- 
clination, we had not the power te reprove 
him. But Aunt Sarepta came bravely to 
her own defence. 

‘¢ And what do you suppose will be your 
cry, sir, when you are called to give account 
for your shortcomings, to separate your tares 
from the wheat, eh ?—what do you think of 
that ?”’ 

Papa gave Harry a warning look, but the 
spirit of mischief and opposition was up in 
him, and he replied:— 

“T’d stand it as well, aunty, as you would, 
if you should meet the ghost. Come, tell 
us what you think you would do.”’ 

“‘T never think on impossibilities. A 
ghost is one.”’ 

‘*¢ But the witch of Endor?” 

“She called up the dead by the help of 
the Evil One; and should he, by the black- 
ness and depravity of my poor sinful nature, 
ever gain such dominion over me as to send 
one of his emissaries into my presence, I 


would advance boldly to it, seize it with one 
hand, and, while I held my Bible in the 
other, bid it, by the Power that cast its mas- 
ter from Paradise, to quit my sight.” 

During this discourse my aunt had gestic- 
ulated freely, going through the acting part 
of her imaginary triumph with zest. At the 
close her arm remained outstretched, and 
her skinny forefinger pointed at Harry, as 
though he were, not the presumptuous 
spirit, but the prince of darkness himself. 
But, all undaunted, he replied:— 

““Geod, good, aunt! that’s the way to 
fetch them. What do you say to going back 
with me, and having a tussle with this old 
codger? Provide yourself with a pair of 
fire-proof gloves, you know, before you 
begin. Are you sure, now, that when you 
came to the scratch you wouldn’t flunk just 
a little ?”’ 

But aunt deigned this irreverent remark 
no reply; she dropped her arm, and turning 
to my father, said:— 

“* James, pray, pray in bitterness of spirit 
for that boy. I see perdition written on his 
brow. I shall wrestle in spirit for him in 
my devotions to-night.”” And with these 
words she arose, lighted the candle, and left 
the room. 

Aunt Sarepta’s room was a large chamber 
at the oppesite end of the house from that 
occupied by the other members of the fam- 
ily. It was furnished in a style peculiar to, 
and very much like herself; one ef its fea- 
tures being a heavily-curtained bed, to 
which, in a measure, she was indebted for 
the match between her hair and skin, and 
to which she clung like a knight to his spurs, 
in spite of the suggestions of her friends, 
and the orders of her physician. She also 
had a stove in it, which in winter she kept 
at ared heat. In my days of wickedness I 
used to say it was to keep constantly before 
her a comforting picture of the state of the 
lost; and also to have herself a little bit im 
training, if in the end she should discover 
that she was elected on the wrong side. 

I said the room was large. The bed stood 
at one end, and the stove at the other. 
Aunt Sarepta went to the stove end, put 
her candle on a little stand which held her 
Bible and hymn-book, and began to disrobe. 
First, she took off her cap and produced a 
remarkable result of starch and ruffles, called 
her nightcap. How she ever managed to 
sleep in that cap is a problem sealed up with 
her age; the crown must have extended 
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fully six inches beyond her head, and the 
washerwoman declares she has never once 
found the starch in it broken. Perhaps she 
lay on her side, some one will say. No, she 
could not have done that, for the fluted 
ruffe set around her face like a row of 
spikes, that weuld have worn her meagre 
cheeks bare in one night’s rest, or rather 
unrest. No, it is useless to investigate. 
The thing is a mystery, a hopeless, helpless 
mystery, and I give it up. Aunt Sarepta 
proceeded to put on this cap; but just as she 
held the string beneath her chin, she 
sneezed. Now, a sneeze to Aunt Sarepta 
was a serious thing, for in its ‘hollow 
sound’? she heard ‘cold, influenza, rheu- 
matic pains, mustard drafts, and cold weak 
tea,’ brought up by a frowsy servant. “ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” Se thought Aunt Sarepta. She laid 
the cap aside with a sigh, and took from a 
bureau drawer a large square piece of red 
flannel, which she wrapped and rolled 
around her head several times, and finally 
tied under herchin. This done to her satis- 
faction, she said to herself:— 

“T guess I’ll steam my feet; that gener- 
ally takes out influensy.”’ 

She looked into the kettle that was boiling 
on the stove, and saw it held water enough 
for the operation; she brought out her foot- 
tub and mustard, and prepared the bath. 
She then finished disrobing herself, and put 
a short calico sack and yellow flannel petti- 
coat over her nightdress; she next took a 
patchwork quilt, in which a green eagle was 
represented surrounded by huge red hearts 
and livers, in tantalizing proximity to his 
beak, from the press. She put this over the 
chair, and then drew it close to the fire, 
seated herself, rolled the quilt tightly around 
her, plunged her feet into the water, and 
began to steam. 

Oh, that some poor but talented artist, 
unseen, could have sketched my aunt as she 
sat there! The flannel bound tightly around 
her brow, her nose standing out grandly, and 
the sharp angles of her knees threatening 
to come through the quilt and separate the 
eagle’s head from his body. She sat a few 
minutes gazing into the fire, ever and anon 
nodding her head as if in approval of her 
thoughts, till at length she put out her hand, 
and taking her hymn book from the stand, 
she began to read. 

Now, when Aunt Sarepta read her hymn 
book she was always powerfully exercised; 
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and when powerfully exercised, she always 
gave audible vent to her feelings. Conse- 
quently, she read her hymns in a monoto- 
nous, half-crying voice, dwelling louder or 
longer on those words that particularly com- 
forted or distressed her. This night ‘‘ When 
I can read my title clear’? seemed the balm 
most blessed to her need. She read it over 
several times, and was dwelling with unu- 
sual energy on the line ‘‘ Then I can smile 
at Satan’s rage,” when a sound behind her 
caused her to look around, and by the faint 
light of the flickering dip, she beheld a 
sight that froze the blood in her veins and 
the words on her lips. The curtains of her 
bed were parted, and in the opening stood a 
frightful thing, all snow-white except the 
eyes, which, like two glowing coals, were 
fixed upon her. Aunt Sarepta stiffened and 
grew cold, and froze fast to the chair; she 
could not move, speak, or even turn her 
head away from that frightful gaze, which 
seemed piercing her through and through. 

‘¢ Where! where was Roderick,” or rather 
Roderick’s courage, then? Her Bible lay 
close beside her on the stand, but no hand 
was outstretched to seize it. It was power- 
less even to hold the hymn book, which 
dropped from her fingers into the foot-tub 
with a loud splash. She noise seemed to 
arouse the horrid thing. It moved its head 
from side to side, and then, O horror of 
horrors! it slid to the floor, and walked with 
slow and solemn step straight to Sarepta. 
Nearer and nearer it came, its eyes glowing, 
its mouth open, showing its ghastly teeth 
and fiery tongue. A few steps from her he 
paused, looked at her with a fiendish grin, 
and then slowly swung into view a long 
tail. O Heaven above! it was the Evil One 
come to seize her for her sinful boasting! 
The fumes of brimstone already filled her 
nostrils. With one wild yell she sprang 
from her seat, upsetting both the foot-tub 
and the kettle of boiling water which sat 
beside her, whose contents fell over her 
naked feet. The pain brought forth an- 
ether yell; but at that moment the thing 
again approached, uttering low growls, and 
she plunged forward, to trip over the drag- 
ging quilt, and fall headlong on the floor, 
while the demon, with a cry of triumph, 
sprang on her prostrate body, and lapped 
her face with his tongue. Shriek after 
shriek burst from Sarepta as she struggled 
with her enemy, who now uttered sharp 
cries and lashed her with his tail. 
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‘¢O Lord, have mercy on me, lost sinner! 
Help! help! Will no one save me from the 
fiend? Save me! save me from the lake of 
fire! ” 

' At this moment the door burst open, and 
the household, headed by my father, ap- 
peared. ‘‘ What is the matter?” all cried 
in one voice; but no answer came. My 
aunt had committed the only weakness ever 
known of her; she had fainted. As the 
door opened, the thing had left her and 
stood in the shadow; but the moment it 
saw Harry it ran to him and sprang upon 
him. 

‘* Why, halloo, Foxy!” he cried. ‘‘ How 
did you come here?’”’? And then he burst 
eut laughing. My mother, who had been 
leaning over my aunt, looked up severely. 


““T can’t help it, mother, indeed I can’t; 
but Aunt Sarepta has seen a ghost. It is 
too good! I bought that dog as a present to 
father. I did not want to show it until to- 
morrow, and it seems he has got in here 
and played ghost for Aunt Sarepta. Oh, it 
is too good! The Douglass vanquished in 
his hall! Up, Fox!’ And Fox rose on his 
hind legs, and walked gravely to the side of 
his victim. The effect was irresistible, and, 
in spite of the senseless form on the floor, 
the room rang with laughter. 

Aunt Sarepta revived under the proper 
treatment, but her scalds were very severe, 
and kept her prisoner a long time. On her 
recovery two changes were noticeable in her 
tastes: the banishment of her bed-curtains, 
and a reticence en the subject of ghosts. 


ALL’S FAIR IN WAR. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Y grandfather, like most old sailors, 
was fond of recalling the incidents of 
his active life, and spinning them into yarns 
for the delight of us youngsters. I have 
thought, since I grew older, that the dear 
old man may have embellished them a little, 
or at least that, as the phrase goes, a story 
lost nothing in his telling. I try to remem- 
ber, as nearly as I can, his account of how 
he was taken prisoner by the British letter- 
of-marque, which he always declared was 
strictly true. 


When the war with England broke out in 
1812, I was round Cape Horn, on my second 
voyage as a boat-steerer, in the old Belin- 
da, or ‘* B’lindy,” as she was generally 
ealled, with Captain Hezekiah Starbuck. 
Of course we heard about the war, and a 
great many wild rumors about the British 
naval fleets coming round into the Pacific, 
and British privateers fitting out for Yankee 
prizes on the whaling-grounds; but we 
never knew how much to believe or disbe- 
lieve of these wild stories. So we kept 
steadily about our business, which was to 
fill the Belinda with sperm oil, though 
we knew we must take a fearful hazard in 
trying to run the gauntlet of the enemy’s 
cruisers on our passage home. 


Well, the old ship was getting deep in the 
water with her greasy cargo, and wanted 
only three hundred barrels to fill her up, 
when we found ourselves one fine morning 
in sight of Charles’s Island, one of the Ga- 
lapagos, and soon after lowered away for 
whales, of which many were in sight within 
a circle of a few miles. I belonged to the 
larboard boat, which was commanded by 
Absalom Hussey, our chief mate, a man of 
great resolution, immense physical strength, 
and a temper, which, when roused, carried 
all before it. We got separated from the 
other boats, and fastened to a lively forty- 
barrel bull, which carted us away several 
miles to leeward before the mate got a good 
fatal lance at him; but at last the victory 
was ours, and our whale turned his broad- 
side up to the sun, while our hurrahs rent 
the air. 

There was a ship in sight, heading on 4 
wind directly at us, but this was rather a 
pleasant circumstance. He was a whaler, 
of course, and we felt the true whaleman’s 
delight in aggravating our rivals by a show 
of our good luck. So we cut a hole in the 
whale’s nib, and, coiling our line down all 
ready for streaming, we had nothing more 
to do but wait for the Belinda to rua 
down to us. She was still keeping her luff 
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as the captain and second mate were fast to 
another whale, which had run to windward. 
We were all sitting or lounging at our ease 
in the boat, watching the strange ship. 

‘‘Doesn’t look like any Nantucket or 
Bedford ship that I know,” said Absalom, 
as he stood up on the stern-sheets and 
straightened his gigantic frame te its full 
height. ‘“‘I thought I knew about all the 
ships on the ground; but this one is a 
stranger, @ new-comer. She has got some 
oil, though, by the look of her waist.” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said I, *‘ that her bows 
and head have rather a British look.”’ 

“Just so,” asserted the giant, with his 
eyes steadily and keenly fixed upon her. 
“And the hoist of her topsails don’t look 
natural for any Yankee whaler. I think I 
can see quarter-galleries when she yaws a 
little; and—yes, by thunder! I can see 
ports. But she may be an old man-of-war 
turned into a whaler. Ports and whale- 
boats don’t belong together in any of our 
country’s ships, nehow.”’ 

Well,”? I observed, doesn’t matter 
much, anyway. Evenif she is an English 
whaler, we needn’t trouble ourselves, I 
suppose. There’s room enough in the Pa- 


cific Ocean for both of us to pursue our 
business without quarreling.” 

‘Soe there is,’? answered the mate; “ but 
Ihaven’t much opinion of John Bull’s po- 
liteness when he thinks all the advantages 


are on his side. He may take it into his 
noddle to steal our whale, and say all’s fair 
in war-time. And if he is the strongest, we 
can’t help ourselves.’ 

As the ship drew near us, we could see 
that she was much larger than any of our 
Nantucket whalers, and had six ports on 
each side, with guns mounted in some of 
them, at least. But her mastheads were 
manned after the usual manner of whalers, 
and there were no more men to be seen on 
her deck than might have belonged to any 
four-boat ship. On she came, altering her 
course just enough te run clear of our 
whale, and the captain, standing on the 
quarter-rail, saluted us with:— 

“Boat ahoy! What ship are you from?” 

“The B’lindy, of Nantucket,’ roared 
Absalom Hussey. ‘‘ What ship is that?” 

“The Allahabad, of London,” was the 
answer. ‘* Cast off from your whale, and 
come alongside when I luff to.’’ 

‘“* What ?’? demanded our mate, doubtful 
of his own ears. 
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“Leave your whale, and come along- 
side! ” was called again, louder than before. 

**Can’t stop!’ yelled Absalom. ‘‘ Much 
obliged t’ye all the same.”’ 

By this time the ship had passed us so far 
that the skipper used his speaking-trumpet 
to repeat his order. 

“Tf you don’t come alongside I’ll open 
fire upon you! ”’ 

“Fire, and be hanged!” shouted our 
Hercules, in a voice that must have been 
heard on board, for it was louder than the 
trumpet’s hail. 

‘* Now what sort of a mean trick is he up 
to? For I don’t s’pose this is a friendly in- 
vitation, though I thought it was, the first 
time he spoke. The Alley— What did 
he say her name was?”’ 

« Allahabad,” said I. 
Indian name.”’ 

‘¢ Well, he’s more than an East or a West 
Injun himself if he means to play any pirat- 
ical tricks upon me. Halloo! his helm’s 
down, and jib-sheets flying! Going in 
stays!” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. ‘“He’s coming for 
us. If we cast off now, and pull right up 
to windward, we can pass his bows, though 
we may not escape a shot, if he’s wicked 
enough to fire at us.” 

*¢ Won’t do it,”’ said Absalom, stubbornly. 
‘*T’ll stay where I am and see it out. He’s 
got guns enough to blow us sky-high, 
whether we stay here or try to run away.” 

The Englishman tacked and came along 
a little to windward of us, the captain stand- 
ing on the rail as before, and at his side a 
man with a musket in his hand. At a wave 
of the captain’s trumpet the maintopsail 
was thrown in aback, deadening the ship’s 
way. 

*¢ Come alongside, or I’ll fire at you! ”’ 

“Fire away, if you’re mean enough!”’ 
retorted Mr. Hussey. 

He had hardly spoken when the report 
followed, and the mate, clapping his hand 
upon his left arm, sang out:— 

hit! The sneaking cowards!” 

“They’re coming for us!’ said I; for 
two boats were in the act of being lowered 
from the ship. ‘‘ Are you hurt much?” 

“No,” he answered, sullenly; ‘‘ nothing 
serious. Give me the boat’s spade, and I 
will cut some of— But, no; it’s of no use 
fighting against such odds.” 

With a few strokes of the oars the two 
English boats closed upon us; and, seeing 
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how hopeless it was to resist, we submitted. 

Our captors did not take the whale in tow, 
but left him, first marking him with one of 
their waifs, that he might be more easily 
found. 

Absalom Hussey jumped in upon the 
quarter-deck of the Allahabad as if he 
had ‘been a boarding officer, come to take 
possession, instead of a prisoner-of-war. 

He hailed Captain Sinclair in a voice of 
thunder. 

‘¢ What does all this mean? Would you 
shoot a man in cold blood, and then steal 
his whale ?”’ 

Captain Sinclair was a short, stout En- 
glishman, with a quick, business-like man- 
ner, and a silky, persuasive voice. 

‘¢ All’s fair in love and war,” he answered, 


' carelessly. ‘‘ Brace full at once, Mr. Derby, * 


and board the main tack! Suppose you have 
heard, Mr.—what may your name be ?— 
that your country and mine are in a state of 
war. I am on a whaling voyage myself, but 
I carry letters of marque, giving me full 
authority to capture the enemy wherever I 
may find him on the high seas, and to burn, 
sink, or destroy, as 1 may see fit. I can’t 
stop to pick up your whale now, for I want 
your ship first. Pack all sail upon her, Mr. 
Derby, and have the guns loaded ready for 
service. You had better go to the surgeon, 
Mr. American, and have your wound at- 
tended to at once. I hope it’s not serious.” 

‘‘No; it isn’t serious,’’ returned Absalom. 
‘¢ But no thanks to you for that. You may 
call yourself a letter-of-marque, or a priva- 
teer, or what not, but J say you’re no better 
than a pirate and a murderer.” 

“Don’t chafe, friend,’ said the English 
captain. ‘* You’ll not be ill-treated, if you 
just keep your temper, and submit to the 
fortunes of war. My business now is to get 
possession of the Belinda. She has hauled 
her other whale alongside, and will put her 
helm up directly to run down for you. Mr. 
Derby, set the Yankee flag at the peak.” 

Our giant, though a man of wonderful 
powers of endurance, found the flesh wound 
so painful that he went to the doctor and 
had the ball extracted. But as soon as the 
arm was bound up he returned to the deck, 
where, with all the rest of us, he watched 
the proceedings with the keenest interest. 

Our little ship, the Belinda, was com- 
ing down before the moderate trade-wind; 
but, having a whale towing in the fluke- 
rope alongside, her rate of sailing was slow. 


Meanwhile, the Allahabad, with the stars 
and stripes flying as a decoy, and her guns 
shotted for action, held her course sharp on 
a wind, and it was evident that when she 
tacked she would have the weather-gauge. 
The English mates and crew were already 
rubbing their hands in eager anticipation of 
a prize, and laughing at the idea of a green 
Yankee running down to put himself right 
into their hands. 

But it was evident that Absalom Hussey 
did not share in their opinion. ‘‘ Let them 
laugh that win,” said he. ‘ And it’s my 
belief that these John-Bull pirates will soon 
laugh out of the other side of their mouths. 
You may depend on it that Kiah Starbuck 
has got his eye peeled; and, if I know him, 
he already smells a rat. He must soon 
make out that this isan armed ship, even 
though she does carry whale-boats on her 
cranes. And he must know Absalom Hus- 
sey better than to suppose he would neglect 
his business, and leave a whale afloat on 
the water, to go yamming on a mere friendly 
visit to a strange ship. Then, again, the 
English second mate was stupid enough to 
put his own waif—a black one—upon the 
whale, instead of taking one of mine. Kiah 
knows well enough that I never had a black 
waif in my boat. The B’lindy will soon be 
near enough to make out all this; and if she 
once lets go that whale, and makes sail on a 
wind, she’ll soon show a clean pair of heels 
to this fellow, who is no sailer at all.”’ 

Absalom was right in his predictions, for 
the Belinda was still three miles to the 
windward of us, when it became evident 
that Captain Starbuck had woke up, and 
was keenly alive to the whole situation. 
The Belinda came suddenly to the wind, on 
the opposite tack from that of the English- 
man, and everything was trimmed sharp for 
a race; while the rate at which the little 
ship forged ahead showed that she had 
shaken off the burden by cutting the whale 
adrift from alongside. 

“Hurrah!” yelled Absalom. ‘Cheer, 
boys, Ki Starbuck! Now, Mr. Pirate,’’ said 
he to Captain Sinclair, “‘ you may as well 
shorten sail and catch the whales, if you 
want ’em; for you can’t catch the B’lindy 
with any such dull wagon as the Alleyhay- 
bad, if that’s her name; and bad enough, 
too, she is in point of sailing.” 

A half-hour’s trial satisfied the English 
captain that the chase was useless, and he 
gave the order to abandon it and go back 
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for the whales. Both of them were secured, 
and the ship hove to for cutting-in; while 
our dear old Belinda was, before sundown, 
hull down in the eastern horizon. 

Meanwhile, Absalom, who could not seem 
at all to understand the status of a prisoner- 
of-war, continued to taunt and aggravate 
Captain Sinclair, not scrupling to address 
him to his face as pirate and murderer, and 
threatening all sorts of vengeance if chance 
should ever offer for him to pay off the old 
score. Sinclair at last, irritated beyond all 
endurance, ordered that he should be put in 
irons and confined below. 

_ “You haven’t got men enough to put me 
in irons,” said Mr. Hussey, defiantly. 

We'll see about that,” returned the 
other, foaming at the mouth with rage, and 
calling his mates and half a dozen of the 
crew. They stcceeded, after a hard strug- 
gle, in executing his orders. Absalom 
knocked one after another sprawling, and 
would really have remained master of the 
field but for being stunned by the blow of a 
capstan bar, wielded by Captain Sinclair 
himself. He was ironed, and carried down 


into the cabin, cursing all his foes for a 


pack of cowards, and demanding, with bit- 
ter sneers, if this was their boasted idea of 
fair play. 

He was kept in the cabin, under the im- 
mediate eye of the captain, but was allowed 
to come up and walk the quarter-deck at 
will, though always with his irons on. A 
place was assigned to me in the half-deck, 
or steerage, where I messed with the petty 


_ Officers; and, having laid out a line of tac- 


tics opposite to that of my superior, the 
Englishmen and 1 got on amazingly well 
together. I was quiet and cheerful, show- 
ing a disposition to make the best I could of 
the circumstance; a course of proceedings 
which I recommended in vain to Mr. Hus- 
sey, who assured me that he would never 
knuckle to any John Bull, and that he 
meant to be defiant to the very last. The 
remaining four men of our crew were quar- 
tered among the English seamen in the fore- 
castle, and our boat had been hoisted up on 
the starboard-bow, where the ship carried 
spare davits for such a purpose. We 
learned that the Allahabad carried, as her 
full complement, forty men all told; but, as 
she had taken and manned two prizes, the 
number was reduced to twenty-eight. The 
prizes had been sent to Guayaquil, where a 
ew pieces of gold would blind the eyes of 
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the Spanish officials, and make them wink 
at violations of neutrality, as well as at 
many other things not strictly regular. 

I asked my messmates in the steerage why 
the captain wished to detain us, as we were 
only eating up his provision; and why he 
did not get rid of us by sending us ashore 
at one of the Galapagos Islands. But I 
was informed that the ship would probably 
soon go to the coast, and make a port either 
at Guayaquil or Callao. That it was ex- 
pected the Phebe frigate, and perhaps other 
British men-of-war, would be there; and 
that, as seamen were scarce, and His 
Majesty’s wooden walls must be manned, 
not even American protections, supposing 
we had them with us, would be allowed to 
stand in the way. Indeed, Captain Sinclair 
might expect to get something in the way of 
head-money for six good men who had no 
such papers to show; and certainly so rare 
a physical specimen as Absalom Hussey 
would fetch double price in that great human 
market, the British navy. 

I did not fail to report all this to Absalom 
himself, who swore thai the British navy 
should never have his services; and even 
threw out threats that the pirate “‘ Alley- 
hay-bad” would come to a bad end, and 
would never drop her anchor in Guayaquil, 
or any other part of the Spanish main, 
though what hidden meaning there might 
be in these threats, I could not then for my 
life imagine. 

As the two whales taken or stolen by the 
Englishmen from the Belinda would make 
about a hundred and twenty barrels of oil, 
the trying-out occupied some time, and all 
of us, except our own officer, took some part 
in the work, lending a hand here and there, 
for the sake of doing something, for it was 
very hard work to do absolutely nothing. 
But Absalom spent a great part of the time 
walking the quarter-deck in his handcuffs, 
with a face blacker than a thunder-cloud, 
and muttering threats of vengeance, which 
certainly seemed to me an idle waste of 
breath. 

The fires had been going night and day 
for seventy-two hours, and we were draw- 
ing toward the last end of the rich “ fare,” 
when I had occasion to come on deck in the 
middle watch of the night; and tempted by 
the cool breeze, which felt so grateful after 
the heat below, I stretched myself out upon 
the booby-hatch to enjoy it for a while. 
The officer of the deck, with all the men of 
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his watch, were forward of the try-works, 
all plainly visible to me in the glare of the 
fire; but everything was still elsewhere, 
there being no man on deck abaft the main- 
mast except the helmsman, who could not 
be seen by reason of the intervening house. 
As I lay there, seeing but not seen, I 
thought I observed a figure moving in the 
dark smoke, close up to the try-works, at 
the lee side, where the black pall was thick- 
est as it rolled away in volumes off our lee- 
quarter. Presently the figure emerged from 
the smoke, creeping aft on all fours. As he 
reached the quarter-deck he straightened up 
to his full height, and I had no longer any 
doubt; that gigantic form could be no other 
than that of Absalom Hussey. With a quick 
jerk of his arm, he threw something—I 
knew not what—over the lee-rail; and then, 
turning his face for the first time, caught 
sight of me. With a single bound he was 
at my side, one hand upon my throat, the 
other covering my mouth. 

* Hush !”? he whispered. ‘‘ Don’t speak; 
as you value your life, whatever may happen 
during the next hour, don’t speak; don’t 
dare even to remember you have seen any- 

j ” 

All this was said under his breath, but 
with the utmost eagerness and intensity of 
feeling. I signified by a nod that I heard 
and understood. His grasp at once relaxed, 
and he was gone—had vanished into the 
cabin. I lay fora moment as if stupefied; 
then the whole thing was clear to my mind, 
and I knew well enough what he had been 
doing. I looked out off the weather-bow. 
There was Chatam Island looming not many 
miles off, and I said to myself:— 

“ All right! There’s no danger of life or 
long suffering in open boats. Anything for 
a change.”’ 

But I could not go below again, knowing 
what I did. It was not many minutes be- 
fore I could smell smoke, when I put my 
head down to the scuttle of the booby- 
hatch; and soon my messmates, who were 
sleeping down there, awoke and turned out, 


talking and wondering about it. Then I. 


saw a wreath of smoke starting up the main 
hatchway, which was standing open; then 
some of the men leaping, half-choked, up 
out of the forecastle. The cry of “ Fire! 
fire!’ was raised. The flames burst forth 
through the deck on both sides of the try- 
works. Everybody was on deck, and all 
was confusion and terror. 


There was some talking for a minute or 
two of efforts to put out the fire; but this 
was quickly abandoned as hopeless, and no 
thought was given to anything but saving 
our lives by getting clear of the burning 
ship. To get the boats down, and collect a 
small stock of provisions and water, was all 
that we could do, for tongues of flame were 
shooting up the hatchways, and the good 
ship Allahabad was fated. 

The helm was put hard up, and she was 
run off before the wind, which drove the 
fire forward, and gave us a better chance to 
work. Absalom rushed up to Captain Sin- 
clair with the handcuffs on. 

Here,’ said he, ‘‘set me free! You 
wouldn’t keep any human being in irens 
now, would you ?”’ 

‘No, no; of course not! Take your own 
boat and crew, and save yourselves. You 
shall have the same chance as the rest.” 

The mate turned to me with a knowing 
look and a wink. While I was fumbling 
with the key of the handcuffs he gave them 
a peculiar shake, and they dropped to the 
deck. Of course I knew well enough that 


he was not in irons when his grasp was on’ 


my throat and mouth. 

Here, my B’lindy’s!’’ he cried. Where 
are you all? Clear away our boat, and fol- 
lew her right down! Don’t stop for provi- 
sions, or anything else. Let’s be the first 
boat to get clear of the cursed pirate! ”’ 

As we were pushing off from her sides 
there was a crash and a rumbling, and then 
a solid body of flame shot way up, mast-head 


high, lighting up the ocean for miles around . 


us. The try-works, with the full pots of 
boiling oil, had settled down through the 
deck as the carlines below had burned off, 
and the whole mass was mingled with the 
roaring and blazing wreck underneath! 

The English boats got clear of the ship as 
fast as they could, and, like Macbeth’s 
guests, ‘‘stood not upon the order of their 
going.” As the man at the helm left the 
ship to her own guidance, the power of her 
after-sails, which were not yet ablaze, 
brought her speedily up to the wind, driv- 
ing the flames and smoke aft, so that ina 
moment more the whole ship became a roar- 
ing mass of fire below and aloft. After 
pulling to a safe distance, we lay on our 
oars, looking at the awfully sublime sight, 
five boats of us, within easy talking distance 
of each other. 

** Our dear old ship is gone! ” said Captain 
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Sinclair, with a sadness in his tone that well 
expressed that feeling of affection which 
every old sailor feels for the vessel that has 
carried him safely on the ocean. ‘‘ And 
there’s some strange mystery about it, too. 
Mr. Derby, how in the name of wonder 
could this have happened ? ” 

‘* Don’t know, sir,”’ answered the English 
mate stolidly. ‘‘*Twasn’t my fault.” 

“Didn’t you let the caboose-pen run 
dry?” 

‘* No, sir; it was filled with water as soon 
as I came on deck, at eight bells. I saw it 
done myself.” 

‘Well, if there was no carelessness in 
that way, then it must have been incendiary. 
Somebody was evil-minded enough to burn 
us out of our home, but I suppose we shall 
never be any the wiser for it now,’’ added 
the captain, dismissing the matter in a very 
unsatisfied way. 

“Serve you right for a dirty pirate,’’ mut- 
tered Absalom Hussey, not loud enough to 
be heard by the English boats. ‘* Well, 
captain,” he cried, raising his voice, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you don’t want any more of my services 
or of my company. I am quite willing to 
take my chance on my own hook; and as for 


my sore arm and the two whales you stole 
from the B’lindy, I hope to be even with 


you some day. Good-night. Pull ahead, 
boys.” And away we glided towards the 
distant land, which was still visible in the 
bright glare from the burning ship. 

‘* Let ’em lie on their oars and look at her 
all night if they want to,’”’ he said; as we 
stretched to our oars. ‘I said I hoped to 
be even with him some day, but I reckon 
I’ve pretty well squared accounts already. 
I guess his ‘Alley-hay-bad’ isin rather a bad 
fix just now, and she won’t do any more 
piracy on the high seas at any rate.” 

After pulling a few miles to windward, 
we perceived a ship running down by the 
end of the island, and shaped our course so 
as to head her off. We lost the run of her 
two or three times in the darkness, for the 
firelight of the burning ship had gradually 
died out. When at last we got near enough 


to hail, the answer thrilled us with joy, for 
it was given in the well-known voice of Cap- 
tain Kiah Starbuck, and the welcome that 
awaited us on board the Belinda was a 
joyous one indeed. The next morning at 
daylight we saw the English boats coasting 
along under the lee of the island, but, as 
they recognized our ship, they would not 
come near us, preferring to take their 
chances of going ashore and waiting to be 
taken off by one of their own country- 
men. 

We prosecuted our voyage with good suc- 
cess, and were fortunate enough to bring 
the Belinda home safe, with a full car- 
go, though we had a narrow escape from the 
British cruisers, even after we had arrived 
in sight of our own coast. 

Captain Sinclair was no. wiser as to the 
cause of the fire that destroyed his ship un- 
til some years later, after the two nations 
were at peace, when Captain Absalom Hus- 
sey, commander of the Ruby, met him 
in a foreign port, and after, as he expressed 
it, taking satisfaction out of his hide by giv- 
ing him a sound thrashing, had also the 
further satisfaction of boasting to him how 
it had been done. 

‘*' You know, boys, that there is a space 
under every whaler’s try-works, between 
the masonry and the deck, which is always 
kept filled with water while the fires are 
burning, and these few inches of water 
swashing about prevent all danger of the 
ship taking fire. Absalom, having by his 
great strength, sprung and bent the shack- 
les of his slender handcuffs, until he was 
able to work them on and off at will, had 
taken an auger from the ship’s tool-chest, 
and creeping under the lee of the try-works 
in the smoke, had bored a hole down 
through the deck in the ‘caboose-pen,’ as it 
is called, thus letting the water all run off. 
It was this auger that I had seen him toss 
overboard when he crept aft again; and he 
knew then—and so did I, after what he 
whispered to me—that if the trick was not 
discovered the ship would be in flames with- 
‘in less than half an hour.” 
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ESTRANGED. 


BY 


i, See The end has come at last,— 
The bitter end to all that pleasant dream 
That cast a halo o’er the happy past, 
Like golden sunshine on a happy stream. 


Sweet were the days that marked life’s sunny slope 
When we together drew, our hearts atune; 

But through the vision of a future hope 
We did not dream that they would pass so soon. 


In happy mood fair castles we upreared, 

And thought that life was one long summer day; 
We had no dread of future pain, nor feared 

That shadow e’er should fall athwart our way. 


But sunken rocks lie hid in every stream, 
And ships are wrecked when justin sight of land ; 


So we to-day wake from our pleasant dream 
To find our hopes were builded on the sand. 


I do not blame you that you do not keep 

The troth you plighted ere your heart you knew; 
Better the parting now than wake to weep 

When time has robbed love’s roses of their dew. 


Another face will help you to forget 

The idle dream that had its birth in trust; 
And other lips will kiss away regret 

For broken faith and idols turned to dust. 


Ah, well! you choose, perhaps, the better way; 
«A purer love shall in your heart be shrined ; 

And I? Ishall go down my darkened way, 
Forever seeking what I shall never find. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE FENLEYS. 


BY ANASTASIA DEVERAUX. 


AVE a carriage, sir?’ cried out a 

little, keen-eyed, wide-awake look- 
ing fellow, swinging a huge trunk to the back 
of his carriage, and strapping it down with 
a few dexterous movements. 

A dark, heavily-bearded man, walking 
down the platform, paused slightly, as he 
replied :— 

** No, I prefer to walk, if you will oblige 
me with the proper direction. I wish to go 
to Charles Fenley’s.” 

* Ah—yes. You see the large stone 
house through the hemlocks yonder? That 
is the place. The road runs directly by it, 
though the house sets ina little, and you 
can only catch a glimpse of the east gable 
from the highway as you come up. But 
there is a fine carriage-way opening to the 
right, closely set with hemlocks; it will lead 
you to the door.” 

‘* Thank you,”’ said the stranger, bringing 
his eyes from their distant outlook, and 
turning them for an instant on his informant, 
who all this time was assisting a lady into 
his carriage, and handing her various pack- 
ages. The bold, wily, passionate eyes 
shrank a little from the keen, questioning 
glance of the driver; then lifting his hat to 


the lady, whom he recognized as a féllow- 
passenger, he turned, and walked rapidly 
down the street. 

Several more passengers were at length 
secured by the enterprising Jehu, who re- 
joiced in the high-sounding name of Whip- 
ple Fitzsimmons. Everybody, though, 
called him Whip, or at the most, Whip 
Simmons, and half the people did not know 
there was any mere te his name. His name 
was synonymous with his calling, for nearly 
ten years—ever since he was a mere strip- 
ling— Whip had driven the depot carriage to 
and from the Westboro’ station. He was 
indeed as much a fixture as the station itself, 
and his crisp, cheery voice as unfailing as 
the whistle of the locomotive. The amount 
of useful knowledge which he managed to 
pick up was quite wonderful. He was 4 
complete walking encyclopedia, not only 
knowing everybody, but their past, present 
and future affairs and prospects. 

One after another his passengers were set 
down, when he suddenly bethought him 
that he had neglected to inquire the destina- 
tion of the yeung lady in drab—his first pas- 
senger. He hastened to atone for his neg- 
lect. The young lady smiled pleasantly, 
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and said she was in no haste, and, indeed, 
rather preferred to wait for the others. 
When the last one was left, he turned to- 
wards her with a quiet, ‘‘ Well?” 

‘““To Mrs. Charles Fenley’s,’’ she an- 
swered, promptly. 

He gave her a quick glance, and then 
looked away up the hill, to where the dark 
figure of a man was just turning into a 
dense hemlock drive. 

‘Ts he one of the family?” she ques- 
tioned, answering his look. 

“IT think not—at least, I never saw him 
before. You knew Mr. Fenley was dead?” 

‘Yes, I knew.’”? And drawing her veil 
over her face, she leaned back with a little 
sigh of weariness. She was evidently ex- 
pected, for the carriage had hardly stopped, 
before a servant came down the steps, and 
bowing low, said the carriage had been 
sent to the station in the morning. Miss 
Everard had been expected in the first train. 

An accident on the Western road ac- 
counted for the delay, she said, following 
the servant up the steps. A fair, middle- 
age woman, who introduced herself as Mrs. 
Howard, the housekeeper, met her in the 
hall, and, preceding her up two flights of 
stairs, ushered her into a pleasant, prettily- 
furnished room in one of the east gables. 

“This is to be your room,” she said, 
pleasantly. ‘I hope you will like it. Mrs. 
Fenley thought the west end was so shut in 
by trees that it might seem gloomy to you, 
though we are so accustomed to it, that we 
do not mind.” 

Miss Everard went to the window, and 
looked out. She uttered a little exclamation 
of delight. 

Do you like it 

“Tt is perfect! ”’ 

Mrs. Howard smiled contentedly, for it had 
in reality been her forethought that had as- 
signed this particular room to the homeless 
girl, who had come to be an assistant and 
companion to the invalid widow of Charles 
Fenley. She came in answer to an adver- 
tisement, and Mrs. Fenley had never seen 
her; though Mark her son, upon whose judg- 
ment she relied implicitly, had been out to 
Albany to meet her, and reported so favor- 
ably that sbe desired to send for her at once. 
Mrs. Fenley was a weak sort of a woman, 
easily influenced, without any great strength 
of mind or body, yet with quick, warm im- 
pulses, and a tender, susceptible heart. 
Her husband had been a tower of strength 
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to her. She trusted him to do her thinking, 
to decide upon her friends; and leaned so 
entirely upon his judgment, and his 
strength, that when the support was with- 
drawn, she fell prone tothe dust. Although 
Mark in a measure filled his place, he could 
not be always with her, and her health, 
never very robust, suffered from continued 
low spirits and loneliness. To overcome 
and remedy this state of things, it had been 
suggested by Dr. Goldthwaithe, that they 
procure a young, cheerful, strong-minded 
woman, to act as companion and friend. 
And so May Everard had been selected to 
fill the rather difficult position. 

That Miss Everard had strength, and will, 
and determination enough you could see at 
a glance. Looking at her, you never feared 
but she could make her way in the world. 
The steady fire in the clear, hazel eyes, the 
pale, resolute face, with its firm, proud 
mouth, told her character at once. There 
was a calm, quiet dignity that commanded 
respect, and so when Mark Fenley met her, 
he felt like one soliciting a favor, rather 


_than a young millionaire bargaining for the 


services of a penniless girl. 

Miss Everard had hardly arranged her 
toilet, before a servant came to say Mrs. 
Fenley was ready to receive her. She 
bowed, and followed silently. Mark Fenley 
arose at her entrance, and came forward to 
meet her, cordially extending hishand. She 
just touched his feverish palm with her cool, 
moist fingers, then turned towards a great 
crimson easy-chair, that had been wheeled 
into the centre of the room. Mark came 
round to his mother’s side, and taking her 
thin white hand, and laying it in Miss 
Everard’s, said:— 

‘¢ Miss Everard, this is my dear mother. 
Mother, this is Miss May Everard, whose 
judicious care will, I trust, soon make you 
well again.” 

The thin slender fingers clung a moment 
to the cool, firm palm, then with an uncon- 
trollable impulse she drew the calm, pure 
face to her bosom, and kissed her softly. 

‘“*T am very sure we shall be friends, 
dear,” she said, with tender, tremulous lips. 

A sudden wave of emotion swept over the 
quiet face, absolutely transfiguring it; a 
tender mistiness brooded in the shadowy 
eyes, and a faint tint wavered an instant in 
the pure cheek. But she did not speak, she 
only caressed the soft fair hair with a sort 
of mute protecting fondness. 
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She had been vaguely conscious that the 
room had still another occupant, and the 
thought floated carelessly through her brain 
that it was the stranger she had noticed at 
the station, but when Mrs. Fenley said:— 

** Allow me, my dear Miss Everard, to 
make you acquainted with my dear brother, 
Edward Fenley,” she took a hasty step for- 
ward, a swift fire blazing in her eyes; then 
as suddenly checking herself, she said:— 

**Pardon me. I thought it an old ac- 
quaintance. I remember, now, we were 
fellow-passengers this afternoon,’ bowing 
with the coolness and hauteur of a prin- 
cess. 

Mr. Fenley expressed his pleasure at 
again meeting his traveling-companion, and 
the introduction being over, the conversa- 
tion became general. 

Neither Mrs. Fenley nor Mark had no- 
ticed the strangeness of her manner, but it 
had by no means escaped the sharp glance 
of Mr. Edward Fenley. 

‘*Confound the girl, with her impassive 
ways. It can’t be she ever saw—pshaw! I 
won’t be such a fool as to be frightened by a 
girl,”’ he muttered through his white teeth, 
that gleamed with an unpleasant glitter 
through his heavy black moustache. 

Almost immediately supper was announc- 
ed, and the stranger, offering his arm to 
Mrs. Fenley, left Mark free to follow his in- 
clinations, and escort Miss Everard. 

If he had been blind to the little by-play 
between her and his uncle, he had by no 
means failed to observe the soft emotion 
that had made her, for the moment, the 
most beautiful woman he had ever beheld. 
He wondered if there was any man that 
could call that beautiful glow to her face. 
Somehow the thought wasn’t particularly 
pleasant, and he tried to dismiss it, but, like 
all unpleasant thoughts, it slipped in un- 
bidden, a skeleton always at the feast. 

After they had returned to the parlor, 
Mrs. Fenley said:— 

Edward, you and Miss Everard have 
done me a great deal of good already. I feel 
like another woman.”’ 

‘** Tf I could have known my coming could 
have in any way helped you, dear Annie, I 
should have been here before this. But I 
did not know you were in trouble; indeed, I 
have been so afflicted myself, dear sister, 
you will not wonder that for a time I was 
completely overwhelmed with my own sor- 
rows,”’ he said, leaning over her, and look- 


ing down into her eyes that were raised 
trustingly to his. 

‘* No, Edward, I will not be selfish in my 
sorrow; I have my child left to me, you 
have lost all. Miss Everard, I must explain 
a little, that you may understand the cause 
of our rejoicing. This gentleman was the 
youngest brother of my late husband. He 
has lived in New Orleans fifteen years. I 
think I never saw you but once, Edward ?” 

** Only once, Annie.’’ 

“‘It was just before you sailed for New 
Orleans, and your little girl—your little 
Mary—was scarcely five years old. She was 
such a grave, womanly little thing, I re- 
member her perfectly. She was five years 
younger than Mark. Well, Miss Everard, 
six months ago we heard that Edward, his 
wife and child had all fallen victims to the 
yellow fever. Judge of my joyful surprise, 
then, when Edward himself came to-day. 
The report was true of his wife and daugh- 
ter; but he, after being given up as incura- 
ble, finally recovered. Do you wonder at 
our great joy ?”’ 

May Everard sat like one petrified. A 
look of blank horror made her face positive- 
ly ghastly. With a terrible fascination, she 
kept her eyes fastened on this man, leaning 
familiarly on the arm of Mrs. Fenley’s 
chair. When that lady ceased speaking, 
she tried to find voice to answer, but it 
seemed her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth. She could feel the blood rushing 
like fire through her veins, and yet she was 
cold as ice! At length, by a powerful effort 
of her strong will, she forced herself to 
say :— 

**T congratulate yon,” wondering if they 
would notice how hard and strained her 
voice sounded. 

‘Those southern skies have changed 
Edward so that I did not know him,’’ Mrs. 
Fenley continued. ‘‘ He used to be as fair 
as Mark,” glancing up lovingly at the fair 
face, so like her own, save for its royal 
wealth of blonde beard. 

With a plea of weariness, Miss Everard 
begged to be excused, but not till long after 
every light was extinguished in every quaint 
gable of the old stone mansion, did May 
Everard pause from her monotonous tramp, 
tramp across her little chamber. 

“*T will wait,”’ she said, at length, “ the 
development of circumstances. I know all 
now, and can control myself in future. We 
will see, Mr. Edward Fenley, who will 
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triumph in the end. Indeed, I feel a sort 
of fierce desire to measure swords with this 
modern Apollyon.” 

Dr. Goldthwaite’s prescription worked to 
a charm, and he laughingly shook his cane 
at Miss Everard, pretesting that it was 
‘shamefully unfair, taking a man’s patients 
right out of his hands.” 

Under the influence of May’s strong will 
and cheerful spirits, Mrs. Fenley grew bet- 
ter, and more cheerful. As she had leaned 
on her husband, so she leaned on this girl. 
She was stronger than Mark—she felt that. 
She could not feel that sense of rest that a 
strong nature always imparts to a weak one, 
when with Mark. He had inherited, too, 
much of her impotence of will; but then he 
had also inherited her tender, trusting, im- 
pulsive nature. Let Mark Fenley be sur- 
rounded by good influences, and he would be 
a true, tender man. But let the powers of 
darkness assail him, let the waves of temp- 
tation beat against him, and chances would 
be that he would be hopelessly wrecked. 
He would not yield without a struggle, how- 
ever, because the innate love of goodness 
was strong in him, but he was so easily led. 

May Everard saw this before she had 


been in the house a month; saw it perhaps 
the sooner, for the very reason that made it 


painful to her. For with all her calm 
strength, and firmness, and self-control, she 
was not proof against the power of love. 
She struggled very hard against this passion, 
for there was another reason, still, why she 
should not love Mark Fenley. But when 
did love ever listen to reason? One thing, 
however, she could do. She could conceal 
her real feelings from Mark, and so suffer 
alone, for she did not doubt that a little dis- 
couragement, and a few cool repulses, would 
effectually kill his very evident passiqgn. But 
there she misjudged him. Mark Fenley 
was not weak in his affections, whatever 
might be said of his principles. It was the 
one strong point in his nature. If he loved, 
it was with a clear, strong, unchanging 
devotion, that no time, or chance, or condi- 
tion, could ever effect. 

Edward Fenley had become a fixture at 
the house. His sister-in-law insisted upon 
his staying, and he seemed perfectly content 
to stay. He, somehow, seemed to take the 
position of leader in the house, both Mrs. 
Fenley and Mark deferring te him upon all 
matters of judgment or business. 

Charles Fenley had left a large property, 
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mostly in bank stock and mining shares. 
By his advice, the mining shares were grad- 
ually disposed of, as, in his opinion, there 
was about to bea grand collapse in mining 
operations. As the brother of Charles Fen- 
ley, he was received in good society, and 
trusted, financially, to any amount. His 
brother’s good name was a bulwark of 
strength, which he did not, from any false 
modesty, hesitate to avail himself of. 

If it had not been for May Everard, 
Edward Fenley would have had things all 
his own way. But there she was, and there 
she was likely to remain for the present. 
He hoped, by and by, to get rid of her, but 
for the present, she must be endured. He 
had an unpleasant feeling of being watched; 
and though Miss Everard treated him with 
the most scrupulous politeness, and he be- 
haved with the utmost gallantry to- 
wards her, each knew that each was pitted 
against the other. It was a race for life, 
teo; a trial of power, of will, of diplomacy. 
In one thing she had the advantage—she 
knew him, but he, though he had racked his 
brains until he was tired, could not remem- 
ber where or when he had met her. And 
yet, sometimes, some flitting expression of 
her face, some chance poise of the graceful 
head, or some slight inflection of the musi- 
cal voice, came back to him like the echo of 
some old, half-forgotten song, with a wail of 
pain dying along its chords. 

Mark had gone out but little evenings at 
first, but his uncle, who was “ not used to 
being housed,” he said, prevailed on him to 
go out with him. At first, they came in 
early, but by degrees the hour grew later, 
and Miss Everard noticed a certain nervous- 
ness in Mark’s manner, that awoke her 
suspicions. There was a*troubled, uneasy 
look in his eyes, a sortpf appealing, half- 
frightened expression, that was absolutely 
painful to see. When they were alone to- 
gether; it would almost wholly disappear; 
but at once, if Mr. Edward Fenley made his 
appearance, it flitted like a shadow across 
the fair, characterless face. And yet he 
clung to him with wonderful tenacity, for- 
saking his old associates, and even his 
mother’s society; and, more yet, the pres- 
ence of the woman he loved, to be with this 
man. There seemed a sort of mute fascin- 
ation in his presence. He had only to look 
in those deep, wily, mesmeric eyes, to lose 
all self-volition, and follow blindly waeeeyet 
he led. 
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Mrs. Fenley, too, was partly under the 
spell. The first Miss Everard noticed was 
the promptness with which she acted upon 
his suggestions, and the deference she paid 
to his lightest wishes or opinions. She had 
worn a widow’s cap when Miss Everard 
first came, and her abundant fair hair was 
combed plainly away from her delicate fore- 
head; but one evening, conversation turn- 
ing upon the subject, he expressed his dis- 
approbation of people’s ‘‘ parading their 
feelings before folks, by signs and badges, 
instead of trgasuring them in their hearts as 
something too sacred for exposure.’’ 

The next morning Mrs. Fenley came 
down to breakfast, her soft, wavy hair 
looped away from her face. She blushed 
scarlet beneath the surprised, admiring look 
that flashed into the dark, bewildering eyes 
bent for an instant on her face. A little 
later, on passing the door which stood 
slightly ajar, Miss Everard heard the low, 
flexible voice of Edward Fenley set to a 
tenderer key than she had ever heard it 
before. Instinctively she glanced up, though 
without pausing; but that hasty glimpse was 
enough. Mrs. Fenley was standing with 
her back to the window, a cloud of soft 
spring sunshine sifting through her pale 
brown hair; while standing directly before 
her, and holding her hand in both of his, 
was Edward Fenley. His back was to the 
door, but May Everard knew how his dark, 
passionate eyes were holding the very soul 
of the woman standing before him, flushing 
and paling like a girl of sixteen. She went 
up to her room, feeling faint and giddy. 
Should she suffer it togoon? Was he to 
conquer, after all? Was his power over 
them strong enough to withstand even the 
revelation she could make? She was hardly 
ready yet; she was curious to know hew far 
he would go, and was possessed with an in- 
tense desire to give him the length of his 
rope. She resolved, however, to keep a 
closer watch on his movements than she had 
yet done; and, full of this determination, 
she descended to the parlor. Before reach- 
ing the door she heard his voice, in low, 
pleading, passionate tones. She only felt 
the more determined to thwart him, if pos- 
sible, when she saw the evident embarrass- 
ment of Mrs. Fenley, and the angry glance 
of defiance he gave her, though his lips were 
saying, in smooth, polite phrase, his regret 
at ‘being obliged to leave just when the 
attraction became doubly great to stay.” 


That night he was out of town, and Mark, 
relieved from the strange fascination of his 
presence, grew bright and cheerful. The 
restless, troubled expression left his eyes, 
and a tender look of content crept into 
them. Once or twice he bent impulsively 
over his mother’s chair and touched his lips 
to her forehead. She looked up at him with 
a fond smile, blended with just the faintest 
tinge of concern. 

‘*T wish you would stay in more evenings, 
dear,”’ she said, in a low voice. ‘I shall 
have to get Miss Everard to exert her au- 
thority,”’ she added, smiling. 

**You overrate my influence, I fear. It 
is not near as potent as you think,” she re- 
plied, a little embarrassed. 

“Would you exert it if it were? O May 
—Miss Everard, if you only would!” he 
said, with sudden passion, bending over her, 
and speaking hurriedly. 

She looked up into the passionate, appeal- 
ing face, and something she saw there sent 
the blood through her veins in a swift, fiery 
tide. But she controlled herself almost 
instantly, as she replied, indifferently :— 

‘Certainly, if at any time my advice 
would be of use to Mr. Fenley, I hope I 
shall not be so selfish as to withhold it.”’ 

The color died suddenly out of his face, 
and a weary look settled about the pale, 
tremulous lips. May Everard saw it, and it 
gave her more pain than it did him. “I 
might have been kinder,” she said, re- 
proaching herself; but then, she dare not be 
kind. She was not sure enough of herself. 

She sat in her room that night, thinking 
it all over. Once she started up to go down 
and tell them all, and then sat down again 
in indecision. While she hesitated she 
heard Mark come out and ascend to his room 
in the west gable; and almost immediately 
she heard the lower doors open and close 
softly, and then Mrs. Fenley’s light footfall 
on the thickly-padded stairs as she came up 
one flight, and turned the key to the south 
chamber, which she had occupied since her 
husband’s death. There was a large, airy 
bedroom opening out of the east sitting- 
room, which communicated also with the 
library. During her husband’s lifetime it 
had been their sleeping-room, but since it 
had been kept for a guest-chamber, and 
since her husband’s brother came had been 
assigned to him. 

It was one of those warm, foggy nights 
that sometimes come in May, bringing out 
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the fresh scent of the ferns, and the sweet, 
moist breath of the woodlands. May Ever- 
ard raised her window and leaned out. A 
light, spectral belt of fog floated over the 
village, that lay dark and still in the valley 
below. Through the mist a waning moon 
looked out with pallid, haggard face; the 
hemlocks gloomed in long, dusky curves, 
while the faint fragrance of the hyacinths 
came up from the garden below. She leaned 
her head on the sill, and listened to the 
monotonous treble of the frogs in a neigh- 
boring pool. Suddenly a slight sound smote 
upon her ear. She raised her head and lis- 
tened intently, straining her eyes to catch 
the faint outline of an approaching form, 
scarcely perceptible through the fog. A 
tremor of apprehension ran over her as the 
slow, stealthy steps came softly under her 
window. 

It was doubtless burglars, for she saw a 
careful and noiseless hand fasten back the 
library blinds. She rose to call Mark, when 
a long-drawn, stifled breath from the in- 
truder caught her ear, revealing his identity 
at once. It was as familiar to her as his 


voice would have been, though he was 
utterly unconscious of the habit he had 


acquired, but which she had noticed often. 
She sat down. It would be useless to call 
Mark now; she could not impart her suspi- 
cions to him without revealing her secret, 
and she was not quite ready yet to do that. 
Throwing a dark shawl over her dress, and 
slipping off her boots, she crept out of her 
room and down the two long flights of stairs. 
A door opened into the library from the 
hall, but she knew that it was kept locked 
on the inside. There was no other way but 
to gain the east sitting-room before he got 
in. The shutters were closed, for the room 
was little used of late, and she could not see 
her hand before her; she had to be cautious, 
lest some slight noise might give warning 
ef her presence. 

The upper half of the door between the 
sitting-room and library was of glass, 
screened by a green baize curtain. Cau- 
tiously she groped her way to this door and 
listened. He had raised the sash, and 
presently she heard him stepin. It puzzled 
her to know how he opened the window, 
for Mrs. Fenley was morbidly afraid of rob- 
bers, and kept strict watch that no deor or 
window was permitted to go unfastened. 
Besides, she knew the best and strongest of 
springs secured the library windows, as all 
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valuable papers, money, etc., were kept 
there. All was perfectly still for the space 
of five minutes; then she heard the long- 
drawn, stifled breath again, and almost 
immediately a dim, shaded light was placed 
on the little black walnut escritoire, where 
the papers were kept. She saw him take a 
key from his pocket and unlock it, and eom- 
mence searching among the many packages 
of papers, rejecting them one after another, 
with a sort of feverish impatienee. It 
seemed to her then, and for a long time 
after, like some hideous nightmare. Stand- 
ing in the oppressive silence and gloom of 
the great, lonesome house, enveloped in 
darkness that was almost tangible, holding 
her shawl across her bosom with a nervous 
clutch, as, standing tip-toe, she peered 
through a little rent in the coarse baize cur- 
tain at the dark figure turning over pile 
after pile of papers, as silent and noiseless 
as if it were a phantom! 

It was positively a relief when a muttered 
oath reached her ear. It broke the terrible 
spell of unrealness, that was fast becoming 
unbearable. 

‘* Not here, after all! Curses on the 
luck!” he growled, suddenly extinguishing 
the light. 

In a moment she heard him groping at 
the door where she stood; she teok a step 
back, crouching behind it. She had barely 
time to throw her shawl over her face, when 
the door swung open, and he stepped into 
the room. His coat brushed against her; she 
held her breath, for it seemed as if he must 
hear the beating of her heart. Fortunately, 
however, he soon found the door opening 
into the hall, and directly the faint click of 
a lock told her that he had gone out at the 
front door. Swiftly and noiselessly she 
sped back to her room, but only in season 
to see him disappearing in the dense mist 
that had now shut down closer than ever. 
She was too excited to sleep, and not until 
the faint saffron glow burned through the 
gray mist in the east did she even lie down. 

Evidently Mr. Edward Fenley did not 
find what he came for; and as the large sum 
of money received from the sale of the min- 
ing shares had been placed there, awaiting 
an investment, it did not take her long to 
decide what his object was, or the reason of 
his absenting himself that night, as the 
next day an old mercantile friend of the 
late Mr. Fenley was to have the loan of it. 

It was late when she descended to the 
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breakfast-room that morning, and looking in 
her mirror, she saw that she was wretchedly 
pale; but she was conscious of growing a 
shade paler, and starting nervously, as the 
first sight that confronted her upon opening 
the door’was Mr. Edward Fenley, sitting by 
the window and very composedly reading his 
paper. 

‘* Miss Everard looks at me as if I were a 
ghost. Am I to flatter myself that it is such 
a joyful surprise to her ?’’ he asked, bowing 
with mock deference. 

‘* Mr. Fenley can assign it to what cause 
he pleases,’’ she said, with superb indiffer- 
ence. 

‘¢ What is the matter, dear? You look ill,” 
Mrs. Fenley said, solicitously. 

“Tt is nothing. I believe I did not sleep 
well,’’ she replied, carelessly, with a quick 
glance from under her lids at Fenley. 

He caught the look, and returned it with 
one as keen. 

The breakfast passed off unusually dull. 
Mark was pale and silent, and there were 
dark lines under his eyes. 

“TI think we are all a little stupid this 
morning,’ said Mrs. Fenley, with a little 
laugh. ‘I dreamed all night of burglars. 
You see, Mark, I was a little foolish last 
night, and after you went to bed I went to 
the escritoire and took out that money and 
carried it to my room. I suppose that ac- 
counted for my unpleasant dreams.’’ 

A swarthy red burned an instant in Ed- 
ward Fenley’s cheek. 

“Can you interpret dreams, Mr. Fen- 
ley?’ said Miss Everard, looking at him 
with her cool, calm eyes. 

‘*No; but I am gifted with second-sight— 
I can read fortunes,”’ he replied, looking at 
her with a dangerous glitter in his eyes. 

‘* Ah! that is an accomplishment. Can 
you seers cast your own horoscopes?” she 
asked, indifferently. 

‘¢ That is our secret.’’ 

‘¢ Indeed; then you own to having secrets. 
Do you know that I have a natural aptitude 
for divining secrets ?”’’ she said, in a care- 
less, bantering tone that might not mean 
anything, or might mean a great deal. 

He looked up, and for a moment they 
looked into each other’s eyes; his fierce, 
bold, defiant; hers clear, calm, persistent. 

“‘T wouldn’t advise you to attempt to 
divine mine,” he said, doggedly, lowering 
his glance. . 

A little later he brushed against her in 


the hall. She looked up. He turned sud- 
denly and grasped both her hands with a 
grip like iron. ee 

‘Ts it friends or enemies?” he hissed, a 
pale yellow fire glowing in his eyes. 

“T am accustomed te choosing my 
friends,’’ she said, loftily. 

is enemies, then?” 

‘** As you please,” indifferently. 

He threw her hands from him fiercely, 
and strode out of the door. 

For a week following he was out every 
evening, and always accompanied by Mark. 
Mrs. Fenley did not say anything, but May 
saw that it troubled her. She tried hard to 
persuade herself that it was wholly on his 
mother’s account that she sat at her little 
window and watched with heavy eyes for 
his coming. She tried to think it was only 
sympathy for his mother’s sorrow that gave 
her so sharp a pang when his flushed face 
and unsteady step revealed his weakness to 
their unwilling eyes. At last Mrs. Fenley 
said, leaning her head on May’s shoulder, 
and breaking into passionate weeping :— 

**T do wish you would try to save Mark! 
It is killing me, and I am utterly helpless! 
Oh, my brave, loving boy! And I was so 
proud of him, Miss Everard! He never 
drank so much as a glass of wine; and I ex- 
ulted when I saw other mothers, and knew 
their sons were going to ruin, that my son 
was pure, and true, and upright. O Miss 
Everard! you are so calm and strong—will 
you not make an effort tosave him?” And 
sinking on her knees, she lifted her stream- 
ing eyes to the face bending over her, 
scarcely less agitated than her own. 

‘‘ Have you said anything to him—about 
—about this weakness ?”’ she faltered. 


“Yes; I spoke to him once. He said he 


believed he was under some dreadful spell. 
He felt like one chained to some terrible in- 
strument of torture, and though he struggled 
and struggled, he could not writhe himself 
from its grasp. And that is not the worst, 
Miss Everard,” she said, lowering her tone, 
and speaking with evident reluctance; 
‘there have been some five or six thousand 
dollars withdrawn from the bank within a 
few weeks. To be sure, it is his own—or 
will be,” she said, a little proudly; ‘ but 
what pains me most about it is that he pro- 
fesses entire ignorance concerning it. I 
saw, however, the cashier myself, and he 
says the orders were written and signed in 
his own hand. I have spoken to Edward 
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about the habit which he has acquired, and 
he says he has talked and pleaded with him 
as if he were his own child; but the habit 
seems confirmed. He thinks it must have 
been growing on him along while. And I 
thought him so good and pure! Oh, my 
boy! my boy! God in Heaven, help me!” 
she moaned, clasping her weak, nerveless 
hands. 

Ah! how swiftly we importune Heaven 
in our adversity! Our blessings are ours by 
right; no uplifted eye records them. But at 
the first stroke of suffering or misfortune, 
we lift our supplicating hands to Heaven in 
sudden piety, 


“ And lips say, ‘God be pitiful!’ 
Who ne’er said. ‘ God be praised! ’” 


Miss Everard’s calm face was strangely 
agitated, and her voice trembled, despite 
her evident effort to control it, as she 
asked :— 

‘* How can I help him, Mis. Fenley?” 

‘“You a woman, and ask that! May 
Everard, you know he loves you—you know 
that you can save him, if you will. You 
know ”—— 

‘* Enough!” she interrupted. “I will 
save him; it is my duty and my right— 
though in a different way from what you 
think. Trust in me fully, whatever I may 
say or do that you do not understand. If 
you could stop the payment of any more 
orders at the banks,” she said, hesitatingly. 

Mrs. Fenley evidently shrank, but after a 
moment assented. 

‘‘ And now you must excuse me, for I 
have to go out immediately.”” And witha 
firm pressure of the hand, and a hopeful 
smile, that infused strength into the weak, 
dependent woman, Miss Everard left, to 
carry into effect the plan she had resolved 
upon. 

That night a lawyer in New Orleans re- 
ceived the following telegram :— 

“Mr. Radcliffe: Come without delay. 
Bring the necessary papers and documents. 
I have told nothing yet, but shall be forced 
to very soon. You will understand—E. 


G—-y is here! He does not suspect. At 


last he is outwitted. Come, come. M. E. F.” 

When Whip Simmons returned to the sta- 
tion, after distributing the last of his pas- 
sengers, he found Miss Everard awaiting 
him. It was something unusual for her to 
take a carriage, and at the first glance at the 
strange pallor of her face he concluded she 
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was ill. But the firm, elastic step and steady 
tone at once dispelled that idea. 

‘¢ Drive slowly,’ she said; ‘‘ I have some- 
thing I wish to say to you.” 

The conversation was long and earnest, 
and carried on in low, careful to She 
alighted at the foot of the drive and walked 
to the house. Before parting she said: ‘I 
leave it te your judgment; only be sure you: 
go effectually disguised, and on no account 
lose sight of him for a single night. When 
it is safe for you to communicate with me I 
will suspend my scarf from my window. 
You can see it from the highway. When he 
comes—you will know him at once by my 
description—take him at once to your house, 
and communicate with me without delay.” 

She found the family waiting tea for her 
—Mrs. Fenley uneasy and nervous, Mark 
with a restless, troubled look in his eyes, a 
blended passion and despair that touched 
her heart. She put her hand in his fora 
moment, smiling brightly. He caught it 
passionately to his lips, then with a fierce 
pressure that made her cry out with pain, as 
suddenly released it. 

was alarmed about you, dear,’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Fenley, very opportunely. ‘I 
was sure something had happened to you.’’ 

‘Pray never alarm yourself on my ac- 
count. I am given to long strells—longer 
than I am aware, sometimes. This sweet 
May air is very seductive;” and with a 
bright, cheerful smile she took her place at 
the table. She could be very brilliant and 
entertaining when she chose, and to-night 
she did choose, and the dull little party soon 
grew bright, and even gay, under the inspi- 
ration of her abundant spirits. She unbent 
from the usual air of coolness and reserve 
that she maintained toward Mark; and even 
the quiet hostility between her and Edward 
Fenley seemed well-nigh forgotten. Mark 
was completely fascinated. He had never 
seen her in this mood before, and he gave 
himself up to the intoxicating charm of her 
voice and presence, reckless of the conse- 
quences. For one little hour he would revel 
in elysium, though he were shut out for- 
ever after. 

When May Everard went to her room she 
caught a glimpse of her face in the mirror 
above the dressing-table. She started back 
with surprise. Could the brilliant, glowing 
face, with its soft, luminous eyes, grown 
suddenly tender and tremulous, be the calm, 
impassive, self-controlled one that had been 
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reflected there so often? She threw open 
her window and leaned out to cool the fever 
in her veins. Mark’s step, light and elastic, 
came up the stairs and passed to his reom. 
A little snatch of song floated back to her— 
a tender, simple ballad that she had sung 
once at his request. There was nothing in 
it to send the blood surging so tumultueusly 
through her veins; nothing to account for 
the intoxicating thrill of passionate ecstacy 
that swept over her, leaving her faint and 
trembling. 

During the next ten days Mrs. Fenley 
lived in a state of continual perplexity. She 
could not understand either Mark or Miss 
Everard, and in her perplexity relied more 
than ever on “ Brother Edward.”” And he, 
after a few days, grew suddenly devoted and 
attentive. 

Miss Everard beheld this new phase of 
affairs with dismay. There was no mistak- 
ing its meaning; baffled in regard to the son, 
he was now turning his attention to the 
mother. Would he triumph, after all, and 
get control of the Fenley fortune in spite of 
her? The property had all been left by will 
to Mrs. Fenley during her life-time. Al- 
though little regard had been paid, hitherto, 
to either its letter or spirit, Mrs. Fenley re- 
garding their interests materially as one; 
but if this thing should take place, could he 
not, as her husband, control her fortune in 
part, at least? Morally Mark was now 
comparatively safe, but financially he was in 
imminent peril. 

Never before were days so long, never so 
tardy the summer hours. After all these 
weeks ef patient waiting must she be foiled 
at last? Must a premature disclosure ruin 
all by giving him a chance to escape? She 
grew thin and nervous under this constant 
anxiety. She was in doubt about Mark, too. 
Would he retain the same feeling toward 
her when he knew just who she was? and 
did she desire he should? She hardly knew 
herself. A vague sense of regret, nearly 
allied to pain, accompanied the thought. 
All her life she had said that only a strong, 
unreserving nature could ever mate or tone 
with hers. It was a woman’s prerogative 
to be weak, clinging, dependent; but of a 
man strength and firmness were expected. 

This was the traditional ideal of manhood— 
was it only a theory? She remembered 
some women she had known, physically the 
frailest and weakest, who in purity of 
morals and strength of principle shamed the 


best of men. It was a perplexing subject, 
and all her reasoning ended with the knowl- 
edge that, strong or weak, faultless or err- 
ing, she loved Mark Fenley with the one 
pure, unselfish devotion of her life. 

Perhaps Edward Fenley divined some- 
thing of this; at any rate, he redoubled his 
attentions to “‘Sister Annie,’’ as he now 
continually addressed her. And she grew 
shy and timid as a girl, flushing and trem- 
bling beneath his touch or tene. To his 
annoyance Miss Everard obtruded herself 
continually; but one day she was absent. A 
message had been brought her by a strange 
lad, and she had almost immediately fol- 
lowed him. Now was his opportunity, and 
he resolved to improve it. It was his last 
resort. The property without the woman 
was preferable, but the property with her 
was better than not to have it at all; and 
having plotted and manceuvred three months, 
he had no idea of relinquishing it now. 

It has been said there never was a woman 
so old, or wise, or shrewd, but she was vain 
enough to believe she was loved for herself 
alone, when, to everybody else, the real 
motive was plainly apparent. Be this as it 
may, there certainly was no doubt in the 
heart of the little, fair-haired woman, who 
listened in a sort of girlish flutter to the 
passionate love-words of the dark, hand- 
some man bending over her chair, his beard 
brushing her face, and his dangerous, mes- 
meric eyes holding hers with a strength she 
was powerless to resist. I doubt if she 
wished to resist, however. The draught of 
love is very sweet to a woman’s lips, else 
she had not so often drained its bitter dregs. 
And this was something so new—something 
she had never thought of as coming into her 
life again. It had been long years since she 
had reveled in the delicious intoxication. 

‘“*And, Annie, dear,” he said, as she 
yielded herself to his arms, ‘‘ as your hus- 
band and Mark’s father, I can exercise an 
influence over him that I cannot now.”’ 

The door suddenly opened, and Mark, 
accompanied by Miss Everard, entered. 

‘“*T am sorry to have interrupted you at 
such an inopportune moment,” said Miss 
Everard, apologetically, ‘‘but there is 
gentleman in the library who wishes to see 
you on important business.’ 

He gave her a quick, keen glance, but the 
cool, indifferent face did credit to its school- 
ing. It was impassive as marble. 

He went out to the library, accompanied 
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by Mark. Miss Everard gave her arm to 
Mrs. Fenley. 

Compose yourself,”” she said, ‘‘and be 
prepared for a strange revelation. I have 
done the work you asked of me; come and 
see how well.” And half leading, half 
carrying the trembling, affrighted woman, 
she gained the library door just as it swung 
slowly on its hinges, after admitting Fenley 
and Mark. 

There were three gentlemen present; one 
Mrs. Fenley immediately recognized as 
Whipple Fitzsimmons; the others were 
strangers. One, a tall, spare man, with 
dark iron-gray hair bristling away from a 
high, bold forehead, came immediately for- 
ward, and extending his hand, said:— =. 

‘‘ Happy to meet you again, Mr. Grantley. 
Lhardly ever expected to be so fortunate.” 

‘‘Curses on you! you have hunted me 
down at last!’ cried the soi-disant Fenley, 
his eyes flaming, and the white heat of pas- 
sion paling his face, as he made a desperate 
spring for the door. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my friend,’ said 
the other stranger, laying his hand quietly 
on his arm, and revealing by the motion his 
official badge. ‘ 

He sank doggedly to a seat. 

Mark and his mother gazed in blank as- 


tonishment. Miss Everard was very pale, 


her eyes glowing with a strange, dusky fire. 

‘* My friends,” said the tall stranger, ‘‘ I 
perceive you are not acquainted with the 
names of your guests. Permit me to at first 
introduce myself—James Radcliffe, of New 
Orleans, attorney to the late Edward Fen- 
ley; and this,” turning to Miss Everard, 
who had arisen and come to his side, and 
taking her hand protectingly, ‘* as Miss May 
Everard Fenley, his only -and idolized 
daughter.” 

‘And he?’ said Mrs. Fenley, gasping 
for breath, and pointing with trembling 
finger to the cowering form, with its pallid 
face, and great, wild eyes, looking like a 
wild beast at bay. 

“That, my dear madam, is Edward 
Grantly, alias Grierson, alias Fenley. He is 
an old acquaintance of mine. I have had 
the pleasure of committing him to prison 
three times, and he has as many times man- 
aged to escape. Fortunately, owing to the 
coolness and finesse of Miss Fenley here, the 
burglar, forger and gamester is once more 
secured.” 


‘Forgive me, Aunt Annie,” said May; 


“TI had to deceive you in order to secure 
him. It has been a hard trial to me, but I 
had determined to wait till the proof was so 
strong against him that he could not escape. 
You remember when papa lost five thou- 
sand dollars by means of a forged note? It 
was his work. Later our house was broken 
into, and money and valuables to the extent 
of five thousand more were taken. That 
also was his work. Do you blame me, my 
dear aunt ?”’ 

Before she could reply Mark sprang to 
her side. 

“* My brave, heroic little cousin! you have 
not only nobly avenged yourself, but you 
have saved us; and not our fortunes only, 
but something more—our honor,’’ a slight 
tremor thrilling through his voice. 

He folded her a moment in his arms, and | 
gazed down into her eyes. A sudden wave 
of emotion—such as he had seen once be- 
fore—swept over her face, the same dewy 
mistiness brooded in the sweet, shadowy 
eyes, but a deeper tinge of color burned in 
her cheek. His heart gave one quick, ex- 
ultant throb. ‘ My darling!” he whispered, 
bending impulsively, and kissing the sweet 
lips. She did not repulse him. He was the 
stronger now, and she was content to have 
it so. Doubtless Mr. Radcliffe and Whip 
Simmons thought it a mere cousinly greet- 
ing, but Edward Grantly glowered at them 
from his corner, his lips moving with a half- 
muttered malediction. 

After embracing her aunt, who sat sob- 
bing hysterically, May—as she had always 
been called, though christened Mary—re- 
quested Mr. Radcliffe to tell the remainder 
of the story. 

‘It appears,”’ he resumed, “ that I am to 
be spokesman. Very well; talking is my 
business. Te commence at the beginning, 
then: About ten months ago Edward Fen- 
ley and his wife both fell victims to the yel- 
low fever; Miss May also had it, and was 
carried to the hospital. The story spread 
that she had also died, and it was quite gen- 
erally believed in the city. After her re- 
covery, dreading to return to the old home, 
now so desolate, she tarried in the hospital, 
ministering to the sick as she had opportu- 
nity. I went out to see her, and carried her 
father’s will. The late Edward Fenley was 
a@ very eccentric man, and one of the re- 
quirements of his will was that if he and his 
wife were both to die, she should come to 
her relatives North in the character of a 
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peor dependent. Only in that way, he 
argued, would she be able to test their sin- 
cerity. 

** But Edward Fenley did not die a poor 
man — not by any means! Accordingly, 
she came on. While in New York she 
chanced to see Mrs. Fenley’s advertisement 
for a companion. The idea struck her to 
come under her second name of Everard, 
not intending, however, to keep up the de- 
ception more than a few days, in which she 
might have time to gauge her new relatives. 
She came to Albany, met her cousin Mark, 
and eventually came to you in the capacity 
of friend and companion. Judge, then, her 
surprise, her horror, to see here, in her 
uncle’s house, Edward Grantly, the man 
who by forgery and burglary had tried to 
ruin her father, passing himself off as Ed- 
ward Fenley himself! She then determined 
to thwart and outwit him. If she made 
known her real name then, it would ruin all, 
by giving him a chance to escape. It was 
very hard keeping her secret, when she 
found that by his mysterious power he was 
tampering with the morals of her cousin; 
but after watching him steal in at midnight, 
and with false keys open the safe where he 
supposed a large sum of money was stored, 
and after having good reason to suspect that 
he was up to his old game of forgery, she 
decided to wait no longer, and telegraphed 
to me to come to her assistance, which I 
have done as promptly as steam would 
allow, bringing with me all the necessary 
papers to prove the truth ef my statements. 
After she had telegraphed te me, she took 
this gentleman, Mr. Fitzsimmons, into her 
confidence; and by employing him as a sort 
of detective, ascertained that by this pecu- 
liar magnetic power which he, Grantly, pos- 
sesses to a remarkable extent, he had per- 
suaded her cousin, Mr. Mark Fenley, to 
engage in various forms of gambling—faro, 
billiards, cards, etc. In the meantime he 
plied him with drugged liquors, and in this 
way managed to pick his pocket of some two 
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thousand dollars. But this was not enough. 
He somehow obtained an old order of his, 
and copied it so cleverly as to escape suspi- 
cion from the cashier to whom it was pre- 
sented. In this way he obtained some four 
or five thousand more. At this time Mark 
received a slight hint, enough to put him on 
guard; and the payment of checks being 
stopped by Mrs. Fenley, he then turned his 
attention in another direction, of which I 
will not speak, however, only to say that I 
am happy I arrived in season to put an end 
to his financiering. And now, if the ladies 
will retire, I think we will manage to relieve 
ourselves of his presence.” 

' And bowing low, he held open the door 
for Mrs. Fenley and May to pass out. Mark 
saw the deadly paleness of his mother, and | 
sprang to her assistance just in time to 
receive her fainting form in his arms. The 
shock had been too much for her delicate 
system, and then perhaps she loved the 
man. I think she did. Poor little woman! 
her love died a violent death, if, indeed, it 
ever quite died. I think, despite all its un- 
pleasant memories, that she treasured it as 
something sweet and sacred, forgetting 
the unworthiness of the lover for love’s 
sake. 

Edward Grantly was once more inearcer- 
ated in prison, where he had already a 
nineteen years’ sentence, in the aggregate, 
hanging over him, to which were added ten 
more. 

Mrs. Fenley clung still more te May after 
she found out their relationship, which she 
never tired of rejoicing over. Mark, though, 
unreasonable fellow, was not quite satisfied 
with a cousinship, and after numerous pri- 
vate consultations, finally won May ever to 
his way of thinking—if, indeed, she had not 
(secretly) been of that opinion all the time! 

And so one fine day the two branches of 
the house of Fenley united their fortunes, 
financially and matrimonially, to the un- 
bounded delight and satisfaction of all 


parties. 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 


comes! The gushing wealth descends! 
Hark! how it patters on the leaves! 
Hark! how it drips from cottage eaves! 
The pasture and the clouds are friends,— 
Drop gently, gentle rain! 
The fainting eorn-stalk lifts its head, 


The grass grows greener at thy tread, 
The woods are musical again ; 

And from the hill-side springing, 

Down comes the torrent singing, 

With grateful nature in accord, 

A full-voiced anthem to the Lord, 
To thank Him for the rain. 
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A PRISONER OF THE BASTILE. 


BY O, A. BIERSTADT. 


T was in the year of grace, 1626, that the 
Count Louis-Charles-Pierre-Victor de 


Beaugrand said good-by to his aged parenis, 


in Normandy, and betook 

His purpose was, possi 

decaying fortunes of his 

. all honorable means, and, in any case, to 
see something of court and the world; for 
then, as now, every. born Frenchman looked 
upon Paris as an epitome of the whole civil- 
ized world. 

In person the young count was tall 
handsome, and the striking costume of 
time was well calculated to set off his natu- 
ral good looks, and make him doubly attrac- 
tive to the ladies. When he was first pre- 
sented at court, and graéiously allowed to 
kiss the royal hand of Louis XIII., he car- 
ried in his own hand his broad-brimmed felt 
hat with its ample plume; a cherry-colored 
mantle was draped gracefully over his left 
arm; his blue doublet fitted closely, and was 
gorgeous with gold embroidery; his scarlet 
small-clothes were knotted with many yel- 
low ribbons; his chamois boots bore huge 
spurs, and were turned over at the top to be 
trimmed with fine white lace, which was 
matched by his wide collar and cuffs; and 
with a long rapier at his side, a mustache 
turned up saucily at the ends, and wavy 
black hair almost down to his shoulders, it 
was no wonder that the new courtier created 
some commotion in the susceptible hearts of 
the queen’s maids of honor, who chanced to 
be present upon the occasion. . 

One of these noble young ladies, Made- 
moiselle Marie de Fleuron, was so very 
much fascinated by the manly appearance of 
the Count de Beaugrand that she could not 
turn her bright eyes away from him. She 
stared and stared, until a companion nudged 
her gently, and warned her that the king 
was watching her, and would doubtless soon 
show her marks of his jealous displeasure. 

Louis XIII. was a queer sort of man. 
Like a good many other kings of France, he 
was none too fond of his wife and queen; 
but, unlike most of the others, he refused to 
make very desperate love to other women. 
To console himself for the absence of conju- 
gal affection, he was wont now and then to 


11 


carry on a mild, little, intellectual flirtation 
with any one of the queen’s maids that most 
pleased his fancy. But he never advanced 
a hair’s breadth beyond the strictest limits 
of Platonic love; and he would as soon have 
thought of laying hold of red-hot iron as of 
venturing to touch the white hand of his 
beloved.” Such a cold and passionless at- 
tachment could not but be acceptable to the 
greatest prude of his court; so Marie de 
Fleuron saw no cause for alarm when the 


king singled her out to become the object of 


his attentions, and to listen to his dull con- 
versation for hours. But there was one 
drawback connected with this royal favor, 
which might prove very troublesome under 
certain circumstances. The king was more 
jealous than Othello. Though his own flame 
burned only with the ardor of ice, the tem- 
porary idol of his heart had to be content 
with this cool homage. She must not look at 
any other masculine being; she must not 
dream of any other love; and woe be to the 
luckless cavalier who should presume to pay 
the slightest attention te the fair lady set 
apart and reserved exclusively for his sover- 
eign’s delectation. _ 

The Count de Beaugrand knew little about 
the court, and the maze of its love intrigues. 
When he appeared within its charmed circle 
for the second time, the novelty of the situ- 
ation having somewhat worn off, he felt 
decidedly more at ease, and could conceive 
of no earthly reason to prevent his seeking 
an introduction to that beautiful little 
blonde, blue-eyed and golden-haired maid of 
honor, whose glances he had caught and re- 
turned with double interest. 

‘* Monsieur the Count, I suppose, has not 
been long in Paris?”’ asked Mademoiselle 
Marie de Fleuron, immediately after the 
ceremony of presentation was over. 

“But a very few days,” answered the 
young nobleman; ‘and I count them all as © 
lost, because not before to-day did I have 
the honor of knowing the most beautiful 
woman fhat this great city, or the whole 
world, can show, mademoiselle.” 

‘* Monsieur the Count is pleased to jest. 
I do not understand his pleasantry,” .re- 
marked the young lady, with gentle dignity. 

‘‘ Indeed, mademoiselle, I never was more 
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serious in all my life,” rejoined the Count 
de Beaugrand. ‘ Until this very hour I 
have always considered love at first sight as 
the wildest delusion and folly; but one 
glance into your sweet eyes has changed my 
mind completely. Henceforth, whether you 
will or no, I am your slave.”’ 

‘Tt must be confessed that you gentlemen 
from the country lose no time in laying 
siege to our hearts,”’ said Mademoiselle de 
Fleuron. ‘‘ You do not stop for trifles, but 
pretend to carry the place by storm at once. 
_ But perhaps you’ll find that a maid of honor 
to the Queen of France is not so easy a con- 
quest. as one of your milk-maids of Nor- 
mandy,’ and a dash of disdain gleamed 
from the lady’s eyes. 

‘*'You have reason to remind me that I 
am but a country bumpkin,”’ responded the 
count, in the humblest ef tones. ‘‘ Pardon 
my presumption, mademoiselle; my emotion 
quite carried me away. It is, indeed, mad- 
ness for me to dream of ever aspiring to this 
fair hand’’; and he ventured to touch the 
tips of her fingers, while a look of tender 
sadness crept over his face. 

‘¢ Now you are too humble,”’ said the lady; 
and then she hurriedly exclaimed: ‘‘ Let go 
of my hand, s’il vous plait; His Majesty is 
looking at us! ”’ 

The two young people had been so ab- 
sorbed in one another that they had not 
noticed the king’s entrance, though all the 
other ladies had risen from their stools in 
respectful salutation, as was the etiquette of 
the court. 

Marie de Fleuron hastily snatched away 
her hand, and sprung to her feet, while her 
cheeks flushed as red as the reddest of roses. 
Louis XIII. strode across the room, and 
without deigning to take note of the Count 
de Beaugrand’s low reverence, he almost 
hissed in the young lady’s ear:— 

‘‘ Mademoiselle de Fleuron, I see, is en- 
gaged. I congratulate her upon her com- 
pany, and regret that I must forego the 
pleasure of my customary conversation with 
her”; and then, before a word could be 
uttered in reply, the apgry monarch disap- 
peared more rapidly than he had come. 

The Count d¢:.Beaugrand, in one brief 
moment, had compromised his favor at 
court more than he could have imagined 
possible. Henceforth, the king looked on 
either side or squarely at him without ever 
seeming to see him. The anxious courtier’s 
deepest bows were quite unrecognized, and 


he never again had a chance to touch the 
royal hand. Other courtiers, skillful in 
interpreting their master’s likes and dislikes, 
were careful to avoid the new-comer in his 
disgrace, and he would soon have felt quite 
deserted, if Marie de Fleuron had not been 
kinder in proportion as others fell away 
from him. What true woman would not be 
drawn to the man who was ruining his 
worldly prospects for her sake ? 

Soon the fair maid of honor was almost as 
much in love as the handsome count, and 
like people in their sighingly happy condi- 
tion, they were rather imprudent about 
showing their feelings. Many times did the 
jealous king pounce in upon them as they 
were whispering cosily together, and his 
face assumed a very black look which would 
have made more experienced courtiers 
tremble. He was evidently making up his 
mind to some severe exercise of his royal 
authority; and it was now a rare event for 
him to speak to his former beloved. 

As the two lovers were reading the future 
in each other’s eyes late one afternoon, 
Louis XIII. surprised them, as usual; but 
this time, instead of glowering silently upon 
them, he stepped up to the lady and said: 
do well, Mademoiselle de Fleuron, 
to improve the present moment. If rumor 
is right, your friend is going on a long jour- 
ney, and you will not soon see him again.” 

What was the meaning of this singular 
speech from the monarch’s lips? the lovers 
asked one another, and could give no satis- 
factory answer. Marie de Fleuron was 
troubled with all sorts of gloomy forebod- 
ings, and was very reluctant to part from 
her admirer. But he was confident in his 
strength and hopes, and laughingly declared 
that the king had only thought of sending 
him on a long journey as an ambassador, 
when, of course, Marie could accompany 
him as his wife. The Count de Beaugrand, 
however, found it so agreeable to calm his 
fair lady’s fears by remaining longer in her 
presence, that it was quite dusk before they 
could prevail upon themselves to separate. 
Then he marched slowly out of that grand 
old historical palace, the Louvre, and 
threaded his way homewards through the 
dimly-lighted streets. 

The young nobleman was so full of happy 
thoughts that he paid little or no attention 
to a large and lumbering vehicle, standing 
motionless at a corner, while on the box its 
gray-liveried driver seemed to be taking 4 
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nap, theugh his four spirited horses should 
have been reason enough to keep him wide 
awake. As the musing lover was about to 
pass through the narrow space between this 


carriage and the nearest house, a thick 


mantle was suddenly thrown over his head 
from behind, and before he could draw his 
sword or make any outcry, several pairs of 
stout hands grasped him firmly, and raised 
and pushed him into the waiting coach. 
Once in there, and held down by two strong 
men, the mantle was removed, and the half- 
suffocated count saw himself in the custody 
of the king’s musketeers. 

“By what authority—am I—thus—out- 
rageously—treated ?’’ gasped out the cap- 
tive to the lieutenant commanding the 


8. 

‘‘ Monsieur the Count de Beaugrand,” 
responded the officer, ‘‘it is my unpleasant 
duty to inform you that I am the bearer of a 
lettre de cachet, signed by the king’s own 
hand, and directing me to make you a 
prisoner.”’ 

“ And—you mean—to take me—to the 
Bastile ?’ asked the unfortunate count. 

The lieutenant did not see fit to answer, 
but whistled shrilly at the carriage window, 
which signal brought immediately a troop of 
mounted musketeers clattering around 
the corner. With half a dozen men and the 
officer inside the carriage, and with a cavalry 
escort before and behind, the young noble- 
man realized that escape was impossible. 
As they started off he made the best use of 
his eyes, and soon he recognized the Rue 
Saint-Antoine. Going almost to the end of 
that street, the carriage turned in at a gate, 
and stopped in a sort of court. The lieuten- 
ant helped the prisoner out, led him across 
a drawbridge, and rapped at the door 
of the governor’s house. That official 
and a lantern-bearer speedily appeared, 
and headed the procession. After a few 
steps all had to stand still, while a second 
and more massive drawbridge was lowered. 
Then two or three huge doors were unlocked 
and unbolted with an ominous rattle, and 
the Count de Beaugrand was a prisoner of 
the Bastile. The governor hastened to sign 
areceipt for his latest accession, and after 
dismissing the lieutenant and the mus- 
keteers, he turned to the prisoner, and 
said:— 

‘Now, Monsieur the Count, I am ready 
to show you your quarters. But you must 
not expect to lie on a bed of roses to-night. 


Indeed, I fear you will pass but an indiffer- 
ent kind of a night. You will be good 
enough to remember, however, that in my 
treatment of you I am simply obeying 
orders. This way, if you please.” 

The man with the lantern went ahead to 
light the way, and the governor with the 
prisoner followed after, the steps of all three 
resounding with an echo of emptiness in the 
spacious court they had to traverse. They 
entered the door of one of the Bastile’s 
famous eight towers, and then slowly picked 
their way down a dark and slippery flight of 
steps. 

‘* What does this mean?” exclaimed the 
prisoner. ‘“‘Am I to be lodged below 
ground? Are you leading me to my tomb?”’ 

‘* Your life is safe, Monsieur the Count,” 
answered the governor, “‘ but my instruc- 
tions are to put you au cachot.” 

‘*In the dungeon!” cried the nobleman; 
and all the horrible tales he had ever heard 
of captives dying forgotten, under the most 
cruel tortures, came trooping back to his 
memory, and glued his tongue to the roof of 
his mouth. 

A heavy stone door was opened; the 
count was urged into a cell as dark as night, 
and with a sinking heart he heard bolts and 
lock grating harshly behind him, and the 
footsteps of his jailors dying away in the 
distance. He felt around in the dark, and 
found that his dungeon was spacious enough, 
but buried some twenty feet below the level 
of the ground; it was frightfully damp, and 
water dropped with a monotonously regular 
plash in several places. The captive was 
terrified by the thought that perhaps he was 
to die by drowning, and he fancied he could 
see a hole in the dark ceiling above, through 
which the death-dealing stream was later to 
be turned on. The floor of the place was a 
slimy puddle, but a stone platform was 
raised several inches, and covered with damp 
straw, to serve for a couch. Upon this 
wretched bed the unhappy prisoner stretched 
himself, and began to meditate on his situa- 
tion. Occasionally his reveries were dis-' 
turbed by evidences of animal life; spiders 
walked leisurely across his hands; toads 
plumped from the slime right into his face; 
and rats ran rapidly over his shivering body. 
It may well be supposed that the Count de 
Beaugrand spent a horrible night, without a 
wink of sleep. 

After interminable hours he imagined it 
must be day, because he could distinguish 
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rumbling noises above him; but not a ray of 
‘ light filtered through into his dark dungeon. 
Neither was any food brought him, and bit- 
ter experience now first taught him what it 
is to suffer from hunger and thirst. 

At last his door was thrown open, and a 
couple of turnkeys beckoned him to follow 
them. He was conducted into a vaulted 
chamber, where sat a magistrate and his 
secretary, and was told to prepare for a very 
searching examination. By its beginning 
he learned that the accusation against him 
was of treasonably conspiring with Made- 
moiselle de Fleuron, and others unknown, 
against the welfare of the state and king. 
When asked to tell all about his relations 
with the lady, he thought himself in honor 
bound to be silent upon the subject of his 
love, and refused to answer a single ques- 
tion. 

“Tf you persist in this silence, Monsieur 
the Count,” said the magistrate, ‘‘ I shall be 
obliged to have recourse to strong measures 
to vindicate the majesty of the law. For 
the last time I ask, will you answer me or 
not?” 

“T must respectfully decline to answer,” 
said the count, coolly. 

“Summon the questioner and his aid,’’ 
was the order given tu the messenger at the 
door. 

Two stalwart and sullen-featured men 
made their appearance, and bowed silently 
in response to the magistrate’s stern com- 
mand to “‘Give the prisoner the ordinary 
question of the brodequin !”’ 

From a dark corner were brought a low 
bench, a straw mattress, and that peculiar 
instrument of torture known as the “‘ boot.”’ 
The Count de Beaugrand was bound fast to 
the bench, and his hands were tied behind 
him. Then his bared limbs were put in the 
boot. Two stout oaken planks were set up 
between his legs, and another was placed on 
the outside of each leg, all being kept per- 
fectly rigid by ropes wound round and 
round. While the aid stood grasping the 
victim’s shoulders, the torturer in chief 
stooped down, and with a heavy wallet drove 
a wedge in between the two inside planks, 
forcing them asunder, and causing the hard 
oak to crunch down into the quivering flesh 
and bone. The poor prisoner uttered the 
involuntary cry of a wounded animal, then 
bit his lips in shame at his own weakness, 
and firmly answered “no” to the magis- 
trate’s droning exhortation to tell about his 
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talks with Mademoiselle de Fleuron. Three 
times did the noble sufferer say “ no,” but 
when the fourth and last wedge was ham- 
mered home, he could only shake his head, 
and then he fainted dead away. He was 
unbound, laid upon the mattress, and after 
a surgeon had dressed his crushed and 
bleeding limbs, he was removed to a more 
comfortable apartment than he had first 
occupied. 

Thanks to an iron constitution, the Count 
de Beaugrand recovered in the ‘course of 
weeks from the effects of this torture. 
With a whele story of the Chapel Tower to 
himself, he could not exactly complain of a 
want of room; but he longed for other 
society than that of the turnkey who brought 
him his food, and for more air and light than 
came through the barred slits of windows in 
the tremendously thick walls. To escape 
from such a stronghold seemed so absolute 
an impossibility that he never thought of it. 

He was wondering one day whether he 
should ever again have the happiness of 
seeing his beloved, when his turnkey came 
to tell him that there was a visiter for him, 
& woman, in appearance very shabby, who 
said she was the sister of his valet, and had 
some news for him. The count was just 
about to declare that he had never hada 
valet in Paris, but fortunately he kept this 
truth to himself, and followed the turnkey 
down-stairs to a room near the gate. There, 
indeed, a young woman, humbly dressed, 
was waiting for him; but he never remen- 
bered to have seen her before. 

‘*Well, my good woman,” asked he, 
‘““what can you possibly want of me? 
Haven’t you sent for the wrong prisoner?” 

‘* No, Monsieur the Count,” said a voice, 
strange and yet vaguely familiar; ‘ but will 
you please step this way—a little further 
from the door.”’ 

The young woman threw back her hood 
and allowed a lock of golden hair to peep 
out from under her ugly black wig. The 
Count de Beaugrand exclaimed, in wonder, 
Mademoiselle de Fleuron! 

Mademoiselle de Fleuron it was. Warn- 
ing her lover not to speak above a whisper, 
lest the men outside the door should hear, 
she told him, hurriedly, how she had used 
high influence to secure the favor of admis- 
sion to the Bastile. She had come to save 
him, and the details of a plan of escape were 
concerted between them. Finally she drew 
out several finely-tempered files, and a coil 
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of slender but very strong rope from under 
her cloak, and the count with some difficulty 
managed to conceal them in his mantle. 
Then they parted. 

Just one week later arrived the day ap- 
pointed for the escape. It was a stormy 
duy, and an even wilder night; it rained, 
and it hailed, and the wind moaned and 
howled around the eight gloomy towers of 
the Bastile, as if to anticipate that storm of 
humanity which was later to level those 
walls to the ground. But the noise of the 
elements favored the Count de Beaugrand’s 
designs. As soon as the door had been 
bolted upon him for the last time that day, 
he flew to the window, opened it, and began 
work with his file on the triple range of bars 
that formed the first obstacle on his path to 
liberty. Oh, how slowly the bit of steel cut 
its way through the thick iron! It took him 
an hour to finish the first bar, but practice 
taught him how best to apply his strength, 
and the second was removed in far shorter 
time. But four hours were consumed in 
this work—four heurs of hard labor and of 
horrible fear of discovery. 

The count looked out into the darkness, 
but he could not see how far he was above 
ground. Then he tied his rope toa stout 
ring in the wall, and let the end drop out 
through the window. It was with the 
greatest difficulty he managed to squeeze 
through the narrow opening—an inch small- 
er and escape would have been impossible. 


Once he looked back into his prison; then 
grasping the rope firmly, he began to let 
himself down by his hands. To the end of 
the rope he had come, and yet his feet did net 
touch ground. With his heart in his mouth 
he let go and fell—about two feet. 

Turning his back to the Bastile, he ran, 
and almost immediately fell into water. It 
was the stream of the moat, but a few vig- 
orous strokes carried him over, though the 
water was icy cold. Next he brought up 
against a stone wall, half way up which was 
the wooden gallery, where sentinels were 
supposed to pace back and forth all night. 
The inclement weather had driven them to 
their boxes for shelter. One of them had 
been bribed by Mademoiselle de Fleuron to 
leave a rope dangling from the gallery. The 
Count de Beaugrand soon found this rope, 
climbed up by it hand over hand, and 
quickly lowered himself over the outer wall. 

Still another stream he had to swim, and 
the fortifications of the city were yet to be 
sealed. But friendly hands had placed a 
ladder for him, and the rest was easy. 

On reaching the open country he did not 
have long to look for the promised carriage, 
and with tears of joy the Count de Beau- 
grand and Marie de Fleuron.were soon 
locked in each other’s arms. 

They fied to Brussels, were married there, 
and for aught that anyone can say to the 
contrary, their descendants may be living 
there to the present day. 
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ta Saturday mght I was strolling aim- 
lessly along one of the principal mar- 
ket thoroughfares in the neighborhood of 
Hoxton, when my attention was drawn to a 
crowd of people outside a shop, the window 
of which, instead of being filled, as usual, 
with goods suited to the requirements of the 
locality, was occupied by a large canvas, 
painted all over in glaring colors with mar- 
velous figures of performing dogs, fat wo- 
men, skeletons, giants, red Indians, and a 
number of odd-looking animals, to classify 
which under their correct genus would have 
puzzled the most eminent living naturalist. 
In front of the shop, a piano-organ, evident- 
ly ordered to stop there for the occasion, 


poured forth such cheering lays as, ‘‘ Wait 
till the Clouds roll by, Jeanie,” and ** Moth- 
er, I’ve come Home to die’’; varied by a 
lively jig or breakdown. A fat man witha 
red face and a very hoarse voice stood guard 
at the entrance to the shop—the inside of 
which was concealed from the eager gaze of 
those without by a dirty curtain of green 
baize stretched across the doorway—and en- 
deavored to induce the crowd to pay their 
pennies and ‘‘ walk in.” His harangue, 
frequently repeated, was something like 
this: ‘‘ Just a-goin’ to begin, Signor Bar- 
berino’s great traveling show—admission 
one penny—where can be seen the wonder- 
ful fat woman of California, and that hex- 
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trahordinary freak o’ nature, the armless 
child, which can write with its feet, and 
never knows the loss of it harms, ’cos it 
never had none, and also ’cos nater ’as per- 
wided it with legs what does twice as well. 
Now then, there—stand aside, and let the 
lady pass.”” (This to a group of small boys 
who had got as near to the doorway as pos- 
sible.) ‘Thank you, marm. Just a-goin’ 
to begin, as exhibited before all the crowned 
?eads of Europe and all the ryal family, and 
specially engaged to appear at the Himpe- 
rial theatre of Peking, in Chiney. No dogs 
admitted, sir; and children must be paid for. 

The impression left on most of the crowd 
seemed to be that if they missed that show, 
it would be a matter of regret to them for 
the rest of their natural life, for they pressed 


eagerly forward and paid their pennies. — 


In about seven minutes the shop was 
crammed with a miscellaneous crowd of 
men, women, and boys and girls of that 
intermediate age between childhood and 
youth; little children in the charge of bigger 
children; and one or two of a better class of 
young men, who seemed to have dropped in 
merely for the fun of the thing. 

I entered with a number of others, and 
obtained a place as near as I could to an- 
other hanging of green baize at tbe further 
end of the shop, for I imagined that behind 
this must be concealed some of the wonders 
so graphically painted on the canvas outside. 
The place having become full, this green 
baize was drawn aside, and a young man 
with a very East-end look handed out a short, 
fat, ugly, greasy-looking woman of about 
four feet in height, but weighing, I should 
think, about eighteen stone (three hundred 
and sixty pounds). She was dressed in a 
showy, tawdry material, covered with elab- 
orate trimmings equally tawdry, bare about 
the back and arms, and certainly no pains 
had been taken to conceal her ample frontal 
charms. She was a mass of huge flabby fat; 
and had evidently been got into her present 
condition by methods which the faculty 
would no doubt condemn as harmful, though 
possible it might be constitutional. But she 
seemed pleased with the amount of attention 
she received. When the East-end young 
man had finished a minute account of her 
height, weight, age, measurement round 
the shoulders, arms, etc., members of the 
crowd were requested to “‘ shake ’ands with 
the fat lady” ; and an intimation was given 
that should any of the audience, in the per- 


formance of this act of friendly greeting, 
pass any coin of the realm from their own 
into the lady’s palm, why—well, the fat lady 
would not be offended. 

This part of the ceremony having been got 
through, displaying on the part of the crowd 
an eager desire to get near enough to have 
the honor of touching the lady’s hand, she 
was handed back again behind the baize 
screen; and another woman, the antipodes 
of the first one, made her appearance. She 
was about five feet eight inches in height, 
dressed in dirty white muslin, covered all 
over with pale blue and pink bows, and 
which barely reached her knees, displaying 
limbs of an unnatural thinness. Her arms 
were just the same, being no thicker than 
an ordinary broomstick; and in features she 
was horribly ugly. The East-ernd young 
man stated she was only four stone (eighty 
pounds) in weight, and gave various other 
particulars, which were all received by the 
audience with rapt attention. The sight of 
this hideous specimen of humanity was too 
much for me, and I elbowed my way to the 
door, thus missing the remaining attractions 
of the show, including the ‘* hextrahordinary 
freak o’ nature, the armless child,” whom, 
however, I was destined to see.at a future 
date. 

The following Monday afternoon I was 
passing on business through the same 
thoroughfare, when I observed the red-faced 
man with the hoarse voice standing, or rather 
lounging outside the entrance to the show. 
Having a quarter of an hour to spare, and 
feeling interested in the extraordinary be- 
ings I had seen on the previous Saturday, I 
accosted him, and proceeded to question him 
as to the working, prospects, etc., of his 
show. 

' “ Where do you git the living curiosities 
from 

‘* Well—lots o’ places; ginerally, the least 
likely uns. Sometimes a pore family has 
some sort 0’ deformed child. born, and they 
gits to hear as ’ow, in a show like ours” (he 
straightened himself up), “‘ they gits taken 
good care on, and ’as a chance o’ making 
something besides what we pays’em. They 
comes and offers us the curiosity; and if we 
thinks it’ll take, why, we gives ‘em a sum 
down, and so much a week as long 4% 
they’re with us; and precious glad they are 
of it, they are. You see, it’s friendly all 
round; it pays us; it pays the poor people; 
it pleases the curiosity; and it amuses the 
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public. If we didn’t take ’em into our 
show, they’d very likely git sent to the 
workus, or kicked about and ill-treated, ’cos 
they wouldn’t be able to earn their own liv- 
ing. But when they’re with us, their people 
gits kind o’ proud of ’em, and will come and 
’ang around the show, and seem glad if 
they can git any one to listen to ’em when 
they says they’re related to the curiosities 
inside. There’s always plenty of offers 
a-coming tous. Sometimes we buys a per- 
forming animal off some circus people when 
he’s old and not good enough for them, but 
quite smart enough for us. Sometimes we 
gits ’em young, and trains ’em ourselves. 
Sometimes—— But there—it won’t do to 
tell you heverything, or you’ll be writing to 
the newspaper or something o’ that kind.” 

This dark allusion to something mysteri- 
ous heightened my curiosity, and I endea- 
vored to draw him out further, but with no 
success; and he presently went on again as 
follows :— 

“Pay? Yes, of course it pays, else we 
shouldn’t keep on the same lay. There ain’t 
much to be done anywheres in the day-time, 
and none at all just here; but of a night, we 
can fill the show as many times as we likes; 
and although it’s only a penny, when there’s 
sixty or seventy people go in every quarter 


- of an hour, you see it mounts up. Lots on 


’em goes in three or four times, they gits‘so 
interested. After one show’s over and a 
fresh batch ready, some o’ those who went 
in first’ll come back and pay ag’in, p’r’aps 
bringing a friend, who was waiting to hear 
what the fust one said about it; and then 
they goes in again, ’cos they can’t remember 
how much the fat lady weighs; or else they 
gits to feel a sort o’ pride that they’ve bin to 
our show more times than any o’ their 
mates. Lor’ bless you, sir, I b’lieve some 
on ’em feels sorry they wasn’t bern a curios- 
ity themselves! Yes, it’s always best to git 
in what’s called a low neighborhood, though 
why it should be called low, I dunno. Poor 
people’s pennies are as good as any one 
else’s, as fur as I can make out; and if any 
0’ the young fellers ever gits obstroperus or 
a-teasing of the curiosities, we’ve only ‘got 
to speak a bit sharp to ’em, and they’re as 
quiet as a murderer after he’s been and got 
’anged.”” 

The reader will observe that his similes 
were both forcible and original. 


‘* Yes, about a week is the time for stay 
ing in one place—sometimes a fortnight; and 
we have run as long as three weeks when 
we’ve had fust-class curiosities. But we 
allus seems to be moving, and never gits 


settled. Of course, if one of our best attrac- 


tions dies, as they often does if the 
weather’s bad, we have to shut up for a 
time, ’cos it gits noised about that there 
ain’t half so much to be seen as is announc- 
ed. There never is, you say? Well, and 
wot if there ain’t? Are we any worse than 
anyone else, I should like to know? Is the 
man what advertises medicine to cure every- 
think a-telling the truth, any more than us ? 
No; but just ’cos it’s us, and our show din’t 
quite all what it says on the canvas, we gits 
called rogues and swindlers.”’ 

I could get very little more out of the 
hoarse-voiced man. I had evidently touched 
his dignity; so, wishing him ‘“ crowded 
houses ” wherever he went, I left him to 
his reflection on. the inequalities of social 
adventurers generally. 

Since then, I have been to scores of 
“penny gaffs,” as they are called in the 
neighborhoods which are favored with their 
visits, and have seen natural deformities 
(‘freaks of nature,” the canvas generally 
has it), wild animals (generally poor beasts 
which want a lot of goading before their 
‘*hot blood”? can be got up sufficiently to 
make them look fierce), fat women and 
skeletons, strong men and dwarfs, jugglers 
and acrobats, performing dogs, snake- 
charmers, and latterly ‘“‘ thought-readers”’ ; 
the last mentioned having all been pupils of 
the leading thought-readers of the day, and 
paid a fabulous sum for their initiation into 
the many mysteries of the art. Sometimes 
the tricks done are really clever; sometimes 
as transparent as crystal; often, by the aid of 
an accomplice, who, despite his endeavors 
to appear to be one of the crowd, can gen- 
erally be picked out by the discerning, be- 
cause he invariably overdoes his part; and 
sometimes they are not tricks at all, but the 
people who go to see them are satisfied, and 
that is everything. They can give a penny 


‘where they could not afford sixpence; and if 


the entertainment is not intellectual, it is 
certainly not very harmful, the only really 
objectionable feature being the exhibition of 
natural, or, more correctly speaking, unnat- 
ural, human deformities. 
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HERE was a poor man, a fisherman, 
who lived near the mouth of a swift 
river, who made his living by line and net, 
catching fishes in the sea that stretched 
away before him, and selling them te peo- 
ple who lived in a large town on the oppo- 
site side of the stream. He was a jolly old 
fellow, even in his poverty, but could hard- 
ly support himself and his wife—the only 
other member of his family except a cat and 
atame crow. To tell the truth, he used to 
drink, and waste his money in buying 
that which did him no good, and sometimes, 
when he drank too much, he would scold 
his wife, and make her very unhappy. 
When sober, he was always singing and 
joking, and it was very pleasant to hear him. 
‘* Wife,” he would say, ‘‘ we have not so 
much money as some of our neighbors, but 
we have a fine farm out here on the sea, 
and I shall get a harvest from it some day.” 
She would reply in a pleasant way, and 
they got along very well. 

One morning, as the fisherman was pre- 
paring his lines before he went out in his 
boat, he saw something drifting down in the 
tide that puzzled him. It bore some resem- 
blance to a boat, but yet he could not make 
it out to be a boat, either. It seemed to be 
some rough boards nailed together, like an 
oblong box, and it whirled round and round 
in the tide that swept in near the shore 
where he was standing. Ii came almost in 
te the land, and then an eddy struck it and 
bore it further out. He was still undecided 
whether he should get into his boat and go 
after it or not. 

The morning was very pleasant and still, 
and the sun shone brightly on the water, 
dazzling the fisherman’s eyes as he gazed. 
He stood shading his eyes with his hand, 
watching the object as it danced about in 
the rough tide, when he thought he heard a 
faint cry, asiffromsomethingin distress. He 
thought at first it might be a cry from the 
opposite shore, but a moment afterwards it 
seemed to proceed from the box. 

‘‘That’s funny!” said he to himself. 
‘* What upen earth can it be that makes 
such music in that curious box? But I’ll 
find out pretty quick.” 
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He jumped into his boat and shoved her 
off in pursuit of the retreating box, which 
he soon reached. If anyone had been on 
the bank at the moment, observing him, 
they would have seen the start of surprise 
he gave, and the long whistle he sounded, 
as he looked at his prize. They would have 
also seen the eagerness with which he at- 
tached the strange vessel to his own, te 
tow it ashore. This was done in a minute, 
and as he stepped on the land, he cried 
out:— 

‘* Wife, wife, make haste here! 
one of our treasures come to us! ”’ 

‘What is it?”’ she cried, hastening to 
the shore as fast as she could. 

‘¢Put on your spectacles, lass, and see! ”’ 
he said, in great glee. 

‘“* Why if it isn’t a baby!” she almost 
screamed, as she lifted the little waif from 
its strange conveyance. 

‘¢ There’s a plaything for you,” said he, 
‘* better than the cat or crow; a real baby, 
ready-made and provided for,”’ taking, as he 
spoke, a bundle of children’s clothing from 
the box. 

‘¢ Tis a little angel from heaven, come by 
water,’’ she replied. 

There was no fishing that day for Hake 
Myers. The fisherman’s name was Tobias 
Myers, but people called him Hake on ac- 
count of his profession. ‘Call me any- 
thing you please,’ he would say, “if you 
don’t call me too late to dinner.” He and his 
wife were both completely demoralized, and 
forgot everything but the baby, and Hake 
and his wife stood watch and watch in tak- 
ing care of it. At last Mrs. Hake came to 
her senses enough to say:— 

** Well, but it isn’t ours.”’ 

“T say ’tis ours,” said Hake. ‘‘ What I 
pick up in this river belongs to me; and this 
baby is mine by the right of capture.” 

They then turned the baby upside down 
and inside out, trying to find some name or 


Here’s 


word to show where it came from. Then. 


they overhauled the box it came in—the 
eriginal package,”’ Hake called it—for the 
same object, but nothing could be found. 
The box was roughly made, but stoutly put 
together, and pitched at the corners so that 
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no water could leak through, and had evi- 
dently been intended by some one for the 
use to which it was applied. They con- 
cluded, therefere, that the little waif had 
been sent adrift with the intention of con- 
cealment. It was alittle girl of apparently 
not more than a month old, as beautiful as a 
fairy, possessing charms enough, Hake said, 
to set up a writer of romances, and fully re- 
alized Mrs. Hake’s assumption of her super- 
nal origin—an angel come from heaven by 
water. 

There was a large town, up the river, 
called Bonnville, and the fisherman went 
there and made all the inquiry he could that 
would throw light upon the matter, but it 
was with the same feeling that we have 
when feeling in the dark for some obnoxi- 
ous thing and dread lest we find it. He did 
not want to find an owner forhis baby. He 
had notices written and put in the paper, 
but he could get no information, and the 
opinion expressed by everyone was that the 
little child had been cast off by wicked par- 
ents, or other persons, and left to die on the 
water, unless it should be rescued. 

When it became settled that he had an 
undoubted right to the baby, he was very 
happy. Several offered to take it off his 
hands, telling him he was too poor to assume 
such a burden; but he would say:— 

“Well, I am poor; but Heaven didn’t 
send that box down to me without a good 
object, and I’m going to keep the baby.” 

And he did. He stuck to his resolution 
like a man; and, strangely enough, his luck 
changed. He found good markets for his 
“ketch,” and the money came in briskly. 
He couldn’t see how it was, but his wife 
knew that he had given up his drink, and 
that was why the dollars came in where they 
were so very poor before. Both were very 
happy, and all because of that little baby 
that came, as Mrs. Hake would have it, 
“from heaven in a rough pine box.” 

They named her May, because it was May 
when she was found, though the school- 
master of the district called her‘‘ Fleur del 
Mer,’ a name by which she was everywhere 
known. She was as white as a lily, and the 
three pets—the baby, the cat and the crow 
~presented a strange contrast, the cat be- 
ing yellow and the crow black. They were 
all the best friends in the world. 

She wasn’t to be always baby. She grew 
to be a sweet and pleasant child, the delight of 
everybody. She early learned her story 
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from the old folks. Hake would take her 
upon his knee, and as he fondled her curls, 
he would say:— 

“How strange it was that I should ha’ 
been a-standin’ there on the shere, and seen 
that ’ere thing comin’ down in the tide, and 
hearin’ somethin’ cry, and goin’ out there 
and findin’ you, my little darlin’, layin’ 
there as sweet as a picter! It makes me 
feel bad when I think s’posin’ I hadn’t gone, 
and where would she have been, my little 
heart’s delight?’ And the old fisherman 
would cry at the very thought that he might 
have missed her. 

Thus she was early led to regard the seh 
as a sort of mother to her. The moaning 
sound of the waves was a lullaby, and when 
the storm raged and the big waves rolled in 
on Ragged Rock Point, she would hear it 
with silent awe, deeming it a note of anger 
and reproof. She loved to sing of the 
sea, and there were many songs taught her 
by the people of the little hamlet in which 
she lived. Such of them as spoke of the sea 
as possessing motherly attributes were es- 
pecial favorites. Thus she would sing:— 
“ ‘Come,’ says the voice of the motherly sea, 

* Give me thy young heart, glowing and warm ; 

Here in my breast is a heaven for thee, 

Safe from contention—safe from earth’s storm. 
Dearest one, dearest one, 

Never a breath of the storm-king thou’lt know, 

Safe in my palace the billows below.’ ” 

*¢ Are there palaces beneath the sea?” 
she would ask the old fisherman, pausing in 
her song. And then he would tell her 
stories of the mermaids and the bowers of 
coral under the waves, and tales about pal- 
aces made of gold and gems, and of the men 
of the sea luring maidens of earth down to 
their homes, and all the wonderful lore of 
the ocean, to which she would break forth:— 
“* Let me enfold thee in loving embrace, 

Tenderly, tenderly, close in my arms; 
Sorrow shall ne’er in thy heart have a place, 
Ne’er shalt thou suffer earth’s cares and alarms, 
Dearest one, dearest one, 

Never thou’lt sigh if thou comest to me 

And bide in the love of the motherly sea.’ ”’ 

The old fisherman would hug her to his 
heart, and then turn her sweet face to the 
light and look into her dreamy eyes, seeing 
something there that he could not under- 
stand, and which she did not understand 
herself. It was a vague and indefinable 
something—a longing—a fascination—with 
the sea for its theme, with which her lif 
seemed woven. 
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Thus she was, at ten years, a fairy child, 
tiny in form, playing with her associates in 
the gleefulness of joyous youth; but oftener 
she roamed along the shore and communed 
with her mother, the sea. 

Mother, dear mother,’ she would say, 
“come to me andloveme. Iam very sad be- 
cause you do not come. I want to go with 
you down among the coral groves, where 
the mermaids sing, and the jewels are, that 
I may reward those who are so good to me.” 

Then she would listen for the response, 
but heard nothing but the murmur of the sea. 

One day as she thus roamed along the 
shore, with her usual invocation, her heart 
felt unusually lifted up and happy. The 
day was bright and beautiful. There was 
no breeze stirring, and the waves came to 
the shore in gentle ripples, singing and 
sparkling on the sand. She had bid the old 
fisherman good-by as he rowed out for his 
accustomed toil, had exchanged a pleasant 
word with the fisherman’s wife as she stood 
upon the bank, and was now alone. She sat 
down on a stone that overlooked the sea, 
which shimmered in the sun, and rose and 
fell quietly as an infant breathing in slum- 
ber. Her full heart found vent in words:— 

** Come from your caverns, 
Ye maids of the sea; | 
Don your green mantles 
And hasten to me. 
Here on the silver sands 
Bright billows play, 
We'll dance to their musical 
Ripple all day. 
Come, oh come, 
Sweet maids of the sea, 
Here on the shore 
I am waiting for thee.” 

She paused a moment, as if waiting to 
hear the echo of her own sweet voice, when , 
she was startled by a sound as if beneath the 
waves, that seemed to chime with the ripple 
that broke upon the shore, and harmonized 
with the strain of her own melody:— 

** Maid of the golden hair, 
Child of the main, 
Your love we may not share 
Though we are fane; 
Prisoned by spirits fell, 
Here we are held, 
They will but break the spell, 
By love compelled. 
Thrice turn with the sun, 
Twice bow to the sea; 
Thy desire is won— 
We are free! we are free!” 
_ . She listened, wonderstruck, and then, 
clapping her hands, cried out joyously:— 
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‘I will do as the sea-maidens say, and 
they will come and play with me.” 

She accordingly turned round thriee with 
the sun, and then bowed herself as many 
times to the sea, when there arose from it a 
strain of the sweetest music. Colored fish 
were seen swimming to and fro in the water, 
like colored lanterns, their sides flashing in 
the sunlight. Then she heard a chorus of 
voices coming nearer, singing:— 

“Free as the air to come and go, 

Free as the waves in ceaseless flow, 

All the freedom that we share 

Cometh from her love and care. 

Bring her gems from coral caves, 
Bring her flowers and jewels bright, 

Tinged with hues of golden waves, 
Flashing in the upper light. 

Bless the maiden, bright and fair, 

The sea-maid’s sister, Fleur del Mer.” 

The sea assumed a more beautiful hue, 
the waves made sweeter music on the beach, 
the ripples in the sunshine danced as though 
possessed of glad consciousness, and the 
little girl saw rising from the sea a chariot 
of gold and blue, drawn by dolphins, and in 
the chariot a maiden of most gracious as- 
pect, while round her played in the water a 
number of others, equally lovely, and all 
bearing in their hands caskets and branches 
of sea-spray that bore unnumbered gems. 
They approached little May, and laid their 
caskets and the branches crusted with gems 
at her feet. She looked at them bewildered, 
not knowing what to say, or which way to 
turn. She had long wished to meet the 
people of the sea, but now they were there 
she did not know what to do. They were 
clothed in sea-green dresses; with ocean 
mosses in their hair. Each had a belt of 
diamonds and rubies about the waist, and in 
the hair were gems more costly than earth 
had ever seen. Their feet were bare, and 
the little girl looked to see if they were not 
web-footed. 

After a moment or two, seeing the little 
girl’s surprise, they sang, each one having 4 
golden harp suspended from her shoulder, 
with which they accompanied the song:— 

** Maid of the sunny hair, 

Child of the sea, 

We come thy sport to share, 
By thee made free ; 

Thy will unloosed the spell, 
Holding us bound, 

Thy praise our song shall swell— 
Queen thou art crowned.” 

Then the leader came forward, and placed 
on her head a crown of sea-mosses sp 
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with diamonds, and put in her hand a scep- 
tre made from the wood of ocean forest, and 
the rest opened their caskets of brilliants in 
silence. 

This was all too formal for little May; so 
much dignity became oppressive to her, and 
then she took off her crown and laid her 
sceptre by, saying:— 

‘*T don’t want to be a queen; I had rather 
run on the sands and play with you, or have 
you tell me stories about your home down 
under the sea.” 

So she asked their names, and learned 
that the principal one, who was a prince’s 
daughter, was named Gulnare; the rest, sev- 
erally, Ripple, Seafern, Billow, Spraybloom, 
Raregem and Dultsleaf. So they became 
very sociable, and walked and ran along the 
shore, and played with little May till she 
was tired. Then they sat down on the 
green bank, and they told great stories about 
the things under the sea—so much more 
beautiful, they said, than things on the 
shore; where there were palaces of gold and 
diamonds, and marine forests, and big fish 
that they rode as if they were horses, some 
of which were the dolphins attached to the 
chariot before them. They told her that a 
big genie had laid a spell on them, so that 
_ they might not come to earth, but that they 
had been attracted towards her by her love 
of the sea, and had got so near that they 
could give her the charm by which the spell 
was broken, for which they were very grate- 
ful. The stories told the little girl were so 
marvelous that she became carried away by 
them, so to speak. 

“I wish I could go down in the halls of 
the sea,” she said. 

“Is this your real wish ?”’ said the prin- 
cess. 

“ Yes.” 

“Will you give up everything here for 
it ? ”? 

She thought a moment of those who had 
done so much for her, had been parents to 
her, and loved her so well, and her resolu- 
tion was shaken. Then she thought how 
poor they were, and she could go down 
where the jewels grew and get as many as 
she wanted, and she could come back after a 
time, and make them rich and happy. So 
she put her hand in that of the princess, and 
said :— 

“ I do.”’ 

Then there was a great clapping of hands 
among them, and the chariot with the dol- 
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phins drove up to the shore, into which 
stepped little May and the princess. They 
rode away out into the sea, and passed by 
where the poor old fisherman sat fishing, 
little thinking that his pretty little May was 
leaving him. She saw him, and begged the 
princess to let her speak to him, but she 
could not do it, because if she did, it would 
make a child of earth of her; whereas she 
was now a daughter of the sea. She 
mourned a little at this, but soon the novelty 
of her situation dispelled her grief. 

They sank down into the ocean—down, 
down, down; but Fleur del Mer felt no in- 
convenience, because she was a child of the 
sea, like the rest. As they went down, big 
fishes came and put their noses into the 
chariots, as if to see whether they were good 
to eat or not; but the princess rapped them 
with her whip, and they scampered away. 

At last they reached a big city, surrounded 
with marine trees of rare beauty. The 
houses were of splendid stone, that shone in 
the light like gold. From the limbs of the 
trees were gems of large size, growing like 
fruit. Sea-men, and sea-women, and sea- 
children, ran in and out, or rather swam in 
and out, among the trees or houses. There 
were stores and banks in the streets, kept 
by fish. The sharks were bankers; the 
pikes, merchants; the swordfish were sol- 
diers; the perch, speculators; the halibut, 
landlords; the bluefish, lawyers; the monk- 
fish, parsons. She had no time to note the 
fashions before they reached the gate of the 
palace. 

Here was magnificence such as little May 
had never dreamed of. A huge swordfish 
guarded the door, who received them very 
respectfully. They entered, and from the 
door of the reception hall it was one blaze of 
jewels. There was no sun, and the light 
was all from these brilliants, that seemed to 
have the light prisoned in them. 

The king, the father of the princess, was 
on his throne, and when little May was pre- 
sented to him, he got down from his seat 
and kissed her, and told her he had, for her 
sake, given orders that the old fisherman, 
her father, should always have good fare. 

‘¢ Which was a very fair thing, your ma- 
jesty,” said the king’s jester, who was 
present, a lobster-looking chap, whereat all 
the courtiers laughed. 

Little May was then given the freedom of 
the palace, and she went where she chose 
among all the splendid things. The ladies 
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of honor were instructed to treat her as well 
as they did the princess, and the two were 
very good friends. Sometimes, however, 
she would think of the dear old couple she 
had left at home, and for a moment would 
wish she were with them; but some novelty 
would attract her, and she would forget. 

Thus things went on for several years. 
She was fully accustomed to the manner of 
living, slept on a bed of alge, and delighted 
in submarine society. One day she had 
fallen asleep on a bank of sea-moss, and 
was indulging in a troubled dream, that 
mingled fancies of both scenes in her mind. 
She heard voices that reproached her for her 
desertion—heartless they called it. Then 
there came a cry that seemed to shake the 
palace to its foundation, so full of anguish 
was it:— 

‘* May! May! my dear, darling little girl! 
Where is May?” 

It was the voice of the fisherman, and she 
wondered, in her sleep, how he could have 
come there. Could he have come by sub- 
marine telegraph? or could he have come 
down on one of his own codlines? But as 
she queried, the voice kept saying:— 

‘¢ May! May! Where is my little May? ” 

The trees seemed to have found tongues, 
and all of them echoed the sound—‘‘ May! 
May!”—when she awoke in the green 
sedge that grew beside the river where her 
earth home was; and as she started up there 
was the fisherman, and the fisherman’s wife, 
and several of the fisherman’s neighbors, old 
and young, coming towards her, the old 
man’s face dark with anxiety. As soon as 
he saw her he ran towards her, his arms 
extended, and his heart overflowing with de- 
light. He took her in his arms, and held her 
to him as though he could not give her up, 
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kissing her with his rough mouth as though 
he never could kiss her enough. 

‘The dear little angel! ’’ said the old fish- 
erman’s wife; ‘‘ she came from heaven by 
water, and we thought she had gone back 
the same way.”’ 

‘* Where is Gulnare ? ’”’ said May, as soon 
as she could find breath. 

‘* Who ?” asked the fisherman. 

‘“*Gulnare, the princess,’ she replied. 
‘¢ And did you get the treasure I left on the 
shore ? 

They looked astonished, and shook their 
heads at each other. 

How did I get here? she continued; 
‘* did the dolphins bring me in the chariot ?” 

‘No, darling,” said the old fisherman; 
‘* we missed you when I came home yester- 
day, and thought you were lost, and now we 
find you hid in the serge, all safe and sound, 
thank the Lord!” 

She told them all the story about the 
visit of the sea-maidens, and the treasure 
they brought, and how she went down into 
the ocean with them, and her life there, and 
how it had been interrupted by his calling 
for her. It was hard to convince her that it 
had been all a dream; but she was still only 
ten years old, and this was strong evidence 
against the fact of her prolonged visit. So 
she grew to regard it as a vision, and till she 
was much older, she deemed there was more 
of truth in it than attends most dreams. 

She never discovered her unnatural par- 
ents, but lived to be a comfort to the fisher- 
man and wife in their helplessness, and to a 
worthy young neighbor, also, whose wife 
she at last became. But the fisherman’s 
wife affirmed, to the day of her death, that 
she was an angel from heaven, who came to 
them by water. 


THE STRANGE VOICE IN THE ORCHARD. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


T was long past Will’s bedtime, but he 
was still up, leaning meditatively out of 

his bedroom window. It was a still, sultry 
summer night; not even a leaf stirred in the 
sweet, spicy air; nothing in motion save the 
fireflies that were flitting about with their 
tiny lamps, to see that every flower was 
safely asleep and dreaming. And they all 
were, save the evening primroses, that kept 
their eyes wide open and fixed on the stars 


all night long, and slept all the bright day, 
in spite of the bees, and butterflies, and 
sunbeams that kept trying to pry open their 
drowsy lids. 

Will was a city boy who was spending his 
summer vacation at his grandfather’s farm. 
He had never been in the country before, 
and he thought it was a very nice place, 
with its laden fruit-orchards, its fish-ponds, 
its trees full of shyly-hidden birds’-nests, its 
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barnyards full of funny, waddling ducks and 
geese, lordly, strutting turkeys, and sober, 
matronly hens, that gossiped to each other 
in the sunshine with their thin, queer, 
hoarse voices; with its frisking colts and 
calves, and meek, large-eyed cows, that 
chewed their cud with such a deeply medita- 
tive air. Then there were the berry pas- 
tures, running over with juicy fruit that was 
free to all, and the great, dark, mysterious 
woods, where there were as many wonders 
as in a fairy book. Will thought he never 
should tire of it all, and wished he could 
stay there forever. He had more fox-traps 
set up in the woods than you can count,— 
more stakes stuck up in the field to mark 
sparrows’ nests, more fishing-poles cut and 
laid by for future use. And though he had 
only been there two days, he knew where 
such a quantity of squirrels took up their 
abode! He had captured a frightened little 
owl in the barn, found out where the old 
white turkey had stelen her nest in the 
woods, rescued six ambitious ducklings who 
had just escaped from the shell frem a 
watery grave in the mill-pond, they having 
ventured thereon before they had learned to 
swim,. in spite of the clamoreus remen- 
strances of their frantic hen-mother. He 
- caught fish enough for breakfast the night 
before, had driven old Dobbin to the mill 
and back again all by himself, had learned 
to milk the cows, taught the calves to turn 
somersaults, killed four snakes, and had 
concluded to be a farmer when he grew up. 

Grandma sent him up to bed early that 
night because he looked tired, and then as 
he was going with the haymakers to the 
back-lot in the morning, he must be up with 
the larks. But though Will went up-stairs, 
he had no idea of going to bed for some 
time. To tell the truth, he hada plan in 
his head that he was determined to carry 
_ out in the darkness, after everybody was in 
bed and asleep; and you may be sure that it 
was nothing good that he was to do, else he 
wouldn’t have been so secret about it, and 
chosen the night to do it in. 

Directly opposite his grandfather’s house 
was a fine orchard belonging to the Widow 
Smith, and the little cottage where she 
lived was right in the midst of it. Will’s 
eye had been on that orchard ever since he 
had been there. Not on account of its long- 
necked, juicy summer pears, nor the early 
apples that pushed their blushing cheeks 
teraptingly through the green leaves, nor 
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the downy peaches*that dangled their hon- 
eyed balls over the southern) wall. His 
grandfather had an abundanee of all these, 
but they had not the charm of: being for- 
bidden fruit. Mrs. Smith had a half-dozen 
plum trees, all in range of her window (as 
well as Will’s), that were laden with the 
most delicious fruit. It was enough to 
make one’s mouth water just to look at 
them, and Will couldn’t help looking at them 
all the time. I am quite sure that if they 
hadn’t been so provokingly under Mrs. 
Smith’s eye, he would have helped himself 
to a few of them long before this, though he 
had never stolen anything in his life, save a 
bunch of fire-crackers from his brother 
Ben’s pocket on the last feurth of July. He 
knew that it was wrong to do so, but he 
kept trying to comfort himself when his 
conscience accused him of being a thief, by 
saying that they belonged to him as much 
as they did to Ben, for didn’t he lend him a 
part of the money with which to buy them ? 
and he never paid him in the world! 

But those plums! Oh, dear me! Who 
wouldn’t take one or two of them if he got 
the chance? he thought. If they tasted as 
they looked there never was anything so 
delicious. There they hung in the glowing 
sunshine, like little transparent globes brim- 
ming with rosy, purple wine and fairly 
melting with sweetness! The birds pecked 
daintily at their velvety skins, the wasps 
dipped their little yellow bills inte their 
honey, and the bees clustered and hummed 
in the trees as if they had been filled with 
scented blossoms instead of fruit. They 
were fully ripe now, but their owner was 
going to leave them out another one of these 
warm bright days, to let the sunbeams pinch 
their freckled cheeks to a juicier mellowness. 

Will couldn’t keep them out of his mind 
by night or day. He hung round Mrs. 
Smith’s fence until she began to think that 
his conduct was suspicious, and watched his 
every movement through her green specta- 
cles, and whatever she was doing, kept one 
eye on her plums. Then she had a great, 
ugly yellow dog who was set to keep watch 
over the orchard, who showed his flashing 
teeth to every one who ventured near, 
though Will didn’t consider him half as for- 
midable as his mistress. However, he con- 
cluded it was best to be shy of her, and 
began to show great zeal to do something in 
her service. When he saw her out, pail in 
hand, on her way to the meadow-spring for 
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water, he ran up to her at once, and gal- 
lantly offered to be her water-carrier him- 
self, which offer she accepted gladly, for it 
was no short distance to the spring, and the 
sun was scorching. Then when her great 

flock of turkeys strayed away into the back- 

lot in search of grasshoppers, he took pains 

to drive them home to her, though it was a 

deal of trouble. And while she was thank- 

ing him at her door, and telling him that 

whenever he wanted any sweet apples to 

just reach under her fence and he would 

find a plenty of windfalls under the corner 

tree, he interrupted her by remarking how 

wonderfully nice her plums looked. But 

she was deaf to the hint, and Will made up 

his mind that her turkeys might stray to the 

other end of the world for all him, and that 
when she wanted any more water she might. 
bring it herself. 

‘** But,” said he to himself, on his way 
home, ‘‘ I know of a way to get at those 
plums in spite of that silly old dog, and I 
will, to-night. It won’t be stealing—she 
wes me enough to buy a few of them, for 
grandpa said that she always had to pay 
Tom Jones ten cents when he did errands 
for her; and haven’t I been running for her 
ever since I came here ?”’ 

So just before dark he coaxed Barby, 
grandma’s maid-of-all-work, to give hima 
great piece of cold steak that was left from 
dinner, and crept slyly towards the fence. 

“Tige, Tige, Tige,’’ he called, in a low 
tone; and Tige, whose ears were sharper 
than those of his mistress, even, heard the 
summons, and came toward Will, growling 
his savage, muffled growl all the while. 
But when he smelled the meat he ceased to 
keep up those signs of animosity, and com- 
menced to wag his stump of a tail witha 
show of friendliness; for Tige was a cun- 
ning dog, after all, and it was not often that 
he even smelled fresh meat. 

Will held the tempting steak over his 
shoulder, and whistling softly to Tige, led 
the way across the road and over his grand- 
father’s fence, into an empty tool-house that 
was at a safe distance from both his grand- 
father’s house and that of Mrs. Smith; and 

there was a strong lock upon the deor. Tige 
followed the meat, of course, and when Will 
had once got him into the tool-house, he 
threw the steak down to him, hurried out 
himself, and after locking the door securely, 
he put the key into his pocket and went into 
the house. 


In the meantime, Mrs. Smith had milked 
her cow, and was just now lighting her can- 
dle to go up-stairs to bed, without a suspi- 
cion that faithful Tige was not at his post of 
duty, for he usually curled down in the tall 
grass and was quite hidden from view. 
Will was elated with the success of his pro- 
ject, thus far; but then what if Tige, when 
he found himself a prisoner, should make 
such an uproar that it would reach the 
sharp ears of his mistress? He listened at 
the door, but there was not a sound from 
the tool-house as yet. 

“*T wish I could find a great bone that 
would keep him gnawing all night; then 
he’d keep still fast enough,” he thought. 
And so, when no one was looking, he made 
a raid on the pantry, for Barby always hada 
supply of cold joints put by to serve as a 
lunch for the haymakers the next day. 
Tige received it with a satisfied bark when 
Will thrust it through a little crack in the 
door to him, and nothing more was heard 
from him that night. Then, following grand- 
ma’s suggestion, Will retired te his own 
room and sat down by the window, where 
we found him at the beginning of the story. 

Will thought that it must be as late as 
eleven o’clock now. The house was as still 
as could be, for every one save himself had 
drifted away into dreamland. And the 
same silence reigned without, only the song 
of some wakeful little brook sounded softly 
from the roadside, and now and then some 
drowsy little bird, mistaking the yellow 
moonshine that filled its nest for sunlight, 
would awake and twitter. Will was sleepy 
enough, but he pried his heavy lids open 
with his fingers, and looked at the plum 
trees. Oh, how juicy and cool the plums 
would be with the dew on them this sultry 
night! He would fill his pocket, and stingy 
old Mrs. Smith wouldn’t be any the wiser. 

He waited a few minutes longer, then 
putting on his hat, took his shoes in his 
hand, and crept down-stairs in his stocking 
feet, his heart thumping loudly all the 
while; for Barby was said to sleep with one 
eye open, and the stairs would creak. He 
expected every moment to hear her scream 
out ‘‘Who’s there?”’ But no such unfortu- 
nate thing happened, and he was soon 
safely out of doors, creeping stealthily over 
the dewy grass toward the moon-silvered 
plum trees. 

He was a little startled to see that the 
curtain was up in Mrs. Smith’s bedroom 
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window; but then, it did not look out di- 
rectly into the orchard, but toward the road, 
though one could have seen the plum trees 
and any thievish boy there might have been 
in them by opening the window. But Will 
concluded that she must be fast asleep by 
this time, if she didn’t sit up all night to 
watch her cherished fruit. So he climbed 
lightly into one of the trees, making no 
more noise than a little wind might have 
done amid their creaking branches. The 
ripe, delicious plums dropped into his hands as 
soon as he touched them; but just as he was 
holding one to his lips—one like a transpar- 
ent goblet of spiced honey—there came a 
cry from some very near region! But whe 
could tell from whence? It so filled him 
with terror that he lost his hold on the limb 
to which he was clinging, and fell headlong 
to the ground! 

‘‘ Whip poor Will! ” the voice kept saying, 
and it sounded as if it came out of the air— 
such a high, shrill ghostly voice as was never 
heard before, though Will thought that it 
did sound a little as Mrs. Smith’s did when 
she was scolding Tom Jones for tramping 
through her clover fields, only a thousand 
times more terrible! ‘‘Whip poor Will! 
Whip poor Will!’’ it shricked, in Will’s 
very ears, and half frantic with fear, he 
picked himself up and ran straight forward, 
the nearest way to the fences, never heeding 
that there was a blackberry hedge in the 
way, as well as Mrs. Smith’s posy bed, and 
along the fence in that direction a row of 
prickly thorn trees. He left pieces of his coat 
as well as his skin, amid the blackberry bram- 
bles, then jumped through the thorny branch- 
es to the topmost rails of the fence; and as 
evil fates would have it, that rail was loose, 
and fell, after Will touched it, with a great 
crash, bumping against the other rails, to the 
ground! The blood was streaming over his 
face, the result of his encounter with the 
brambles, and he had fallen from the fence 
onto a pile of not very soft rocks; but he did 
not give a thought to his injuries. Fear 
swallowed up every other sense; for now, 
mingled with the other ghastly voice that 
still kept up its terrible cry, sounded the 
real voice of Mrs. Smith, calling ‘“ Tige, 
Tige, Tige! ” from her chamber window. 

Will sprang on to his grandfather’s back 
piazza with one bound, and then ventured 
to take a little breath. 

‘“‘Land sake alive!’”’ said Barby’s voice 
overhead, in a sort of stage whisper. 


“Goodness gracious me, William!’ she 
added, getting a glimpse of his terror- 
stricken face in the moonlight. 

And down she came, finding him franti- 
cally engaged in belting the door with fin- 
gers that trembled like leaves. 

“Goodness gracious me! Land sake 
alive!’ she ejaculated again and again. 

And Will begged her to be silent until he 
could get breath to tell her what was the 
matter. 

“T will,” said Barby; “but land sake 
alive! I’m all of atremble! I thought ’twas 
only somebody stealing Mrs. Smith’s purple 
gages! ” 

Will made her promise not to tell his 
grandfather and grandmother, and then 
poured the whole dark tale into her sympa- 
thetic ear. 

Barby listened with a look of profound 
astonishment, though seeming rather amused 
than shocked that he should have been 
stealing Mrs. Smith’s plums. 

‘* But who could it have been screaming 
out that way?” said she, wonderingly, 
when Will told her about the mysterious 
voice. 

“There! there tis, now,” said Will, 
trembling all over and turning pale, as the 
same cry, “Whip poor Will!” sounded 
again through the darkness. 

Barby doubled herself up with laughter, 
and sat down on the stairs. Great tears 
streamed down her cheeks, and she shook 
all over. : 

‘* Well,” she said at last, between the 
spasms, ‘‘I s’pose I may as well go and let 
out the dog, and then she’ll never know who 
got into her orchard.” 

‘Very soon Tige’s bark resounded through 
the still air, and Barby came creeping back 
into the kitchen again. And though she 
bound up poor Will’s bruises very tenderly, 
she laughed all the time, in spite of his sorry 
looks and the great tears on his cheeks. 

“Well,” said Barby, “it’s lucky for you 
that your grandpa and grandma are sound 
sleepers. And we’ll go to bed now, and for- 
get all about it. But don’t never do such a 
thing again, Master Will, cos you know it’s 
wicked.” 

“No, Barby,” said Will, solemnly, “I 
never will steal anything again.”’ 

And he kept his word, though it was not 
long before he discovered that it was only a 
bird—a poor, harmless little whip-poor-will 
—that had frightened him so. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


MAacKEREL BAuts.—Let the fish stand in 
water over night. In the morning pour some 
boiling water over it, pick it carefully from the 
bones, and add an equal quantity of cold, 
mashed potatoes, two beaten eggs and a pinch of 
pepper. Shape into balls, and fry in hot butter. 


STEWED Happock.—Place the haddock in a 
pan of salted water, and simmer one hour. Lay 
the fish, minus the head, on a platter; pour over 
it drawn butter; then spread with mashed pota- 
toes enough to cover it nicely. Over the pota- 
toes spread the whites of four eggs. Put in the 
oven and bake a light brown. 


Fish CHowpDER.—Take any large fish and cut 
it in thin slices; lay some slices of fat bacon at 
the bottom of the pot, and then a layer of fish, 
onions, cracker dust, red and black pepper, salt 
and butter; then more layers, until all the fish 
shall have been used. Cover the whole with 
water, and cook until well done. 


To CLEAN O1IL-FINISHED PAINT OR HARD 
Woop use weak tea, almost cold, and remove 
the dust and discoloration, and then rub it over 
with a flannel cloth dipped in furniture polish, 
made of one-third linseed oil, one-third turpen- 
tine and one-third vinegar; shake it well to- 
gether in a bottle, and pour it into a saucer and 
rub hard. It is a very satisfactory polish. 


To Bake A LEG or Muttron.—Take a leg of 
mutton weighing six or eight pounds; have the 
bone removed, and fill the cavity with a dressing 
made of four ounces of suet, two eggs, two 
ounces of chopped ham, six ounces of stale 
bread, one onion, a little sweet marjoram, nut- 
meg, salt and pepper; sew up, lay in a pan, add 
a teacup of water, and put in a hot oven; baste 
frequently, and cook three hours. 


SponcE Bisouir ror DEssERT.—Take half a 
pound of flour, three-fourths pound sifted sugar. 
Beat the whites of six eggs by themselves; add 
the beaten yolks and toss them together. Put 
in them a little grated lemon peel, then the 
sugar, and flirt well with an egg-whisk. Stir in 
the flour with a wooden spoon, and put the mix- 
ture in small patty-pans to bake, with sifted 
sugar to glaze sprinkled over the top. 


SALMON CROQUETTES.—Boil half a pint of 
milk, thicken with a tablespoonful of flour, and 
let it become cold. Mince a pound can of sal- 
mon, or one pound of fresh salmon. When very 
fine add a saltspoonful of white pepper. Moisten 
the minced salmon with the boiled milk, work to 


a paste, and add bread crumbs if too thin. 
When wanted, shape into cakes, rolls, or cones, 
dip in egg and crumbs, and fry in hot fat. 
Bean Sovur.—Soak one quart of 
beans over night, drain off the water, put the 
beans in the stock pot with one carrot, one 
onion, one tablespoonful of prepared seasoning, 
three quarts of water. Let them simmer four 
hours; then s' through a colander, stirring 
it over the stove, and remove the scum while 
boiling. When finished, add a pat of good but- 


ter, a little sugar, and a little chopped parsley. 
Serve with fried crust of bread. 


BakED Soup For Invauips.—I find this 
receipt of use for invalids. It is easy to make, 
and cooks cannot well blunder. Take a pound 
of juicy steak, from which all the fat has been 
removed; cut it up in pieces of about an inch 
square; salt and pepper it slightly; take a stone 
jar to hold two pints; pour into it a pint anda 
half of cold water and a teaspoonful of whole rice; 
cover the jar with a saucer, and let it bake 
slowly for four hours; remove any fat present. 


Parties.—Chop the clams fine, put 
them in a saucepan with a little milk and a por- 
tion of their own liquor, and stir in the yolk of 
an egg; season with pepper and salt to taste. 
When they are scalded add a tablespoonful of 
butter mixed with a little flour, let it simmer 
until the flour is cooked, then remove. Have 
ready some puff paste or other rich crust, with 
which line patty pans, fill them with the clams, 
make a ring of the paste to cover them partially, 
and bake in a quick oven. 


Puppine.—Soak the crumbs of 
small, stale loaf in some very strong black 
coffee; melt one ounce of butter, mix it with one 
ounce of sugar, one ounce chopped almonds and 
the beaten yolks of four eggs, then the whisked 


. whites of three; squeeze out the bread slightly, 


and beat it into the other ingredients, allowing 
sufficient to make the mixture of the consistency 
of a cabinet pudding; pour it into a buttered 
mold and bake it in a moderately hot oven, or 
boil and serve with sweet sauce. 


DELIcaTE VEAL CuTLETs.—Trim the cutlets 
and shape them; brush them over with egg; 
sprinkle with bread crumbs with which salt, 
pepper and minced savory herbs have beet 
mixed, and press the crumbs down; fry a deli- 
cate brown in good pure lard or butter; be care- 
ful not to dry them. The following makes + 
very palatable gravy: Dredge a little flour, add * 
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piece of butter the size of a walnut; brown it, 
then pour as much boiling water as is required; 
season with pepper and salt and a little lemon 
juice; give one boil, and pour it over cutlets. 
Garnish with parsley or watercress. 


How To Wash WooLen BLANKETS.—Select 
a bright, sunny day with a brisk breeze, so that 
they may dry rapidly. Have the water as hot as 
the hands will bear, and dissolve the soap in the 
water, avoiding rubbing it on the blankets unless 
very soiled spots render it imperative. After 
rubbing it through this water, thoroughly rinse 
through two waters of the same temperature as 
the rubbing water. Wring as dry as possible; 
then let some one take hold of each end of the 
blanket and pull evenly and strong to bring it to 
its former size before drying. Pin as evenly as 
possible on the line, and let it become perfectly 
dry. Treated in this way no ironing is neces- 
sary. The secret of washing flannels without 
shriiking is to have all the water the same tem- 
perature (and after long experience I prefer hot 
to Inkewarm water), and also to thoroughly 
rinse all soap from the blanket. 


Two Ways or Maxine Sauce SouBISE.— 
Parboil some onions a few minutes, mince them 
thoroughly and put them in a saucepan with 
plenty of butter, a pinch of sugar, and pepper 
and salt to taste; let them cook slowly, so that 
they do not take color; add a tablespoonful of 
flour, and stir well. When they are quite tender 
pass them through a sieve. Dilute the onion 
pulp with sufficient milk to make it into sauce; 
make it hot and serve; or put into a saucepan 
some parboiled onions, butter, sugar, pepper 
and salt, as above; add a tablespoonful or two of 
tice (previously boiled in water for ten minutes) ; 
let the whole cook slowly, and when the onions 
are quite tender add a tablespoonful of grated 
Parisian cheese; stir the mixture, and pass it 
through a sieve. Add as much milk or cream 
as may be necessary; warm the sauce and serve. 


How to Kitt Morus.—The destruction of 
moths is one of the greatest vexations which 
careful housekeepers have to contend with, and 
their depredations are not to be remedied after 
they have once made inroads. Houses heated 
by furnaces are especially predisposed to have 
moths, but every housekeeper must be on the 
watch for them, for, from the time that the win- 
dows begin to be left open the trouble begins. 
Heavy carpets sometimes do not require taking 
up every year unless in constant use. Take out 
the tacks from these, fold the carpets back, wash 
the floor in strong suds with a tablespoonful of 
borax dissolved in them. Dash with insect pow- 
der, or lay with tobacco leaves along the edge, 
and retack. All moths can be kept.away and 
the eggs destroyed by this means. Ingrain or 
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sprinkling a pound of salt over the surface, and 
sweeping carefully and thoroughly. It is also 
an excellent plan to wipe off the carpet with 
borax water, using a thick flannel cloth wrung 
tightly, taking care not to wet it, but only to 
dampen. Open the windows and dry the carpet 
before replacing the furniture. Other woolens, 
including blankets and wearing apparel, must be 
beaten and brushed and folded smoothly. Be 
careful to clean every spot with ammonia water, 
not too strong, and a dark woollen cloth. Tie 
pieces of camphor into little bundles and put one 
in each article. Wrap the articles in news- 
papers, as printers’ ink is a great preventive of 
moths, and sew them up in strong sheeting bags, 
labeled so it will not be necessary to open them 
during the summer except for use. This is a 
good way for those who do not possess cedar 
boxes, and the articles need have no other care 
if every spot is treated as directed and the gar- 
ments are not left hanging in the closet too long 
before putting away for the season. 

Anyone moving into a house should see that 
the rooms are disinfected. No agent can guar- 
antee that there has been no infectious disease 
in the house; he does not know anything about 
it. Commence at the cellar first and go through 
each room. This should be done before you 
take possession, if possible; but if it is not con- 
venient it should be done before you get settled. 
An ounce of sulphur may save many a dollar of 
a doctor’s bill. Sulphur and alcohol are the 
most satisfactory disinfectants, and they possess 
another advantage in being inexpensive. The 
alcohol is only necessary to cause the sulphur to 
ignite quickly. The sulphur will burn without 
it, and if you have no alcohol take three or four 
lighted matches and place them on top of the 
sulphur and it will soon take fire. All silver or 
gilt should be removed from the room while the 
sulphur is burning; otherwise they will be very 
much discolored, and in some cases destroyed. In 
houses that have furnaces matters are censidera- 
bly simplified. The sulphur can be put in the 
furnace, all the registers can be opened, and the 
whole house disinfected at the same time. If 
the fumes become too strong, open the cold air 
shaft and the windows, and they will soon be 
dissipated. 

Probably many of our readers know of and 
use James Pyle’s Pearline, the newest thing in 
soap. Justa hint to those who do not: ‘ Mur- 
der will out,” and if Pearline did not do all that 
is claimed for it, the fact would have been proven 
long ago. Pearline came to the relief of over- 
worked women just ten years ago, an entirely 
new idea, and now ever one million families use 
it in place of soap. The reason is obvious, and 
we would advise our readers who are not using 
it at least te try it, and see if they, too, do net 
approve of this great invention for reducing the 


other carpets, after shaking, are brightened by drudgery in woman’s hardest work. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


HINTS ON THE MICROSCOPE FOR BEGINNERS. 
—The animal kingdom presents such a large 
field for research that any number of observers 
may work without clashing, though nothing is 
more conducive to the accurate recording of re- 
sults than working with another. The primary 
and microscopical forms of the animal kingdom 
are those to be found in a pond and any stag- 
nant water containing decomposing vegetable 
matter. Little living cells swimming about by 
means of fine hair processes called “cilia,” and 
larger creatures, with only one eye, called ‘‘ cy- 
clops,”’ and still larger ones with a wheel-like 
process at their heads, giving them the name of 
‘‘rotifers,’’ are a few only of the forms met with 
in these places. There are many intermediate 
creatures between these and the insects, but 
these latter are so full of interest and so easily 
obtainable that the student may advantageously 
work for an indefinite period on this class alone. 

First, clearly understand what an insect is, so 
that it may not be confounded with such crea- 
tures as the spider, centipede, etc. An insect, 
then, is an animal with six legs, four wings, a 
head with compound eyes and two antenne, and 
apparatus for seizing and ingesting food, the 
jaws always working horizontally instead of per- 
pendicularly, as ours do; a thorax which bears 
the wings and legs, and is mostly quite distinct 
from the abdomen. There are modifications in 
these animals, of course, which lead to many 
subdivisions—thus bugs and fleas, which have 
no perceptible wings are called apterous, or 
wingless insects, etc. 

The wings of insects should be soaked in tur- 
pentine, and then carefully laid in a drop of 
Canada balsam, placed on a warm glass slide 
and covered with a piece of thin glass, and care- 
fully pressed by means of an American paper- 
clip, set aside and allowed to dry, and then 
cleaned with spirit after some days, and exam- 
ined. All parts of insects may be so treated. 
Always be careful to label everything before 
putting aside. 

The tongues of various insects are very inter- 
esting; to obtain them, split the head in two, 
and pick out with a needle fastened in a pen- 
holder. The eyes are curious; the house-fly has 
about 4000; some beetles have as many as 
30,000. The antennez, or horns, assume all 
shapes, and make beautiful objects. The scales 
from the wings of moths and butterflies are well 
worthy attention, the -merest atom, when mag- 
nified, resembling a feather in general appear- 
ance. Legs present a variety of forms; in the 
foreleg of the cricket the ear exists; the foot of 
the common house-fly is furnished with suckers, 
by which it holds on to the walls and eeilings. 


The eggs of insects are many of them curious 
and beautiful; a most instructive lesson may be 
learned by watching the changes within them 
during hatching. These creatures breathe by 
means of tubes, with an elastic spiral lining to 
prevent their collapse; if a louse be allowed to 
starve to death, and when dry mounted quickly 
on hard balsam, the air tubes may often be dis- 
tinctly seen. 

The gizzards or stomachs of insects, especially 
of beetles, crickets, etc., are full of teeth for 
grinding down food. A little practice soon en- 
ables you to find this organ. Slit open the ab- 
domen, and remove the intestines with a needle, 
when you will observe a round and compara- 
tively hard body in their course; cut it off, slit 
it open, wash with a camel’s-hair pencil, and 
mount as above. On examination rows of teeth 
will be seen. 

Brains —MAN’s AND MONKEY’Ss. — Until 
lately it was supposed that the relative weight of 
the brain, as compared with the body, was 
greater in man than in any of the lower animals; 
but, alas! for poor human nature, it is now 
known that some of the smaller South American 
monkeys have, proportionally, a larger share of 
brain than our noble selves. On the other hand, 
however, man carries (absolutely) more weight 
in his cranium than any other breathing crea- 
ture except the elephant and the whale. Asa 
rule, the human brain increases in gravity— 
specific gravity, we mean, of course—up to the 
twentieth or twenty-first year, and from the 
‘*age of discretion ”’ till the fortieth year usually 
remains in statu quo. After forty the organ, in 
most cases, begins to grow less. It continues to 
decrease in volume more rapidly as we grow 
older, and in those who are unhappy enough to 
reach the seventh stage of ‘‘second childishness 
and mere oblivion,”’ there is nothing of it left 
worth mentioning. Asa proof that the weight 
of the encephalic mass determines to a consider- 
able extent the amount of intellectual power, it 
may be stated that when the former is less than 
thirty-two ounces—forty-nine ounces for the 
male and forty-four for the female brain is the 
average—idiocy or partial imbecility accompa- 
nies the defect. The heaviest brain on record is 
that of Cuvier, the great naturalist, which pulled 
down nearly sixty-four ounces. 


Tue Days OF THE WEEK.—lIn the Museum 
of Berlin, in the hall devoted to northern at- 
tiquities, they have the representations of the 
idols from whom. the names of our days of the 
week are derived. They are given in the follow- 
ing manner: From the idol of Sun comes Sut- 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


day. This idol is represented with his face like 
the sun, holding a burning wheel with both 
hands on his breast, signifying his course around 
the world. The idol of the moon, from which 
comes Monday, is habited in a short coat, like 
aman, but holding a moon in his hand. Tuisco, 
from which comes Tuesday, was one of the most 
ancient and peculiar gods of the Germans, and 
is represented in his garment of skin, according 
to the peculiar manner of clothing. The third 
day of the week was dedicated to his worship. 
Woden, from whence comes Wednesday, was a 
valiant prince among the Saxons. His image 
was prayed to for victory. Thor, from whence 
we have Thursday, is seated on a bed, with 
twelve stars over his head, holding a sceptre in 
his right hand. Friga, from whence we have 
Friday, is represented with a drawn sword in his 
right hand and a bow in his left. He was the 
giver of peace and plenty. Seator, from whence 
is Saturday, has the appearance of perfect 
wretchedness; he is thin-visaged, long-haired, 
with a long beard. He carries a pail of water in 
his right hand, wherein are fruits and fiowers. 


CuImMNneEyYs.—In the year 1200, chimneys were 
scarcely known in England. One only was al- 
lowed in a religious house, one in a manor house, 
and one in a great hall of a castle or lord’s house; 
but in other houses the smoke found its way out 
as it could. The writers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury seem to have considered them as the newest 
invention of luxury. In Henry VII’s reign, the 
University of Oxford had no fire allowed; for it 
is mentioned that, after the students had supped, 
having no fire in winter, they were obliged to 
take a good run for half an hour to get heat in 
their feet before they retired for the night. Hol- 
inshed, in the reign of Elizabeth, describes the 
rudeness of the preceding generation in the arts 
of life. ‘‘There were,’ says he, “‘very few 
chimneys; even in the capital towns the fire was 
laid to the wall, and the smoke issued out of the 
door, roof, or window. The houses were wat- 
tled and plastered over with clay, and all the 
furniture and utensils were of wood.’’ In the 
year 1689 a tax of two shillings was laid on 
chimneys. 


THE EARTH ComiIne To Rest.—Is the motion 
of planetary bodies perpetual? At first every- 
thing seems to show that it is. The earth, 
which, with its mass of three thousand trillion 
tons, turns with a speed which enables a student 
to go bare-headed a good many miles without 
catching cold in the act of saluting a professor, 
for a long time defied all attempts to detect in it 
loss of speed; but with the friction of the tides 
continually at work such loss must take place, 
and now it is pretty certain, from the calcula- 
tions of Adams, the astronomer, that the earth 
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loses about an hour in 160,000 years, and is com- 
ing to rest, though, it must be admitted, rather 
leisurely. So, also, the hurrying up of the 
comets as they go round the sun is possibly 
accounted for by a retarding action in space 
which makes it necessary for them to try and 
make up, as it were, for lost time; and, in fact, 
the general arguments in the present day are in 
favor of what Sir Isaac Newton believed—that 
the motions of all bodies in space are suffering 
retardation, and that their velocity is becoming 
less, and will ultimately cease.— Nature. 


A Frew Facts ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


Verses in the Old Testament, 23,241. 

Verses in the New Testament, 7,959. 

The Books of the Old Testament, 39. 

The Books of the New Testament, 27. 

Words in the Old Testament, 59,430. 

Letters in the New Testament, 181,253. 

Chapters in the Old Testament, 629. 

Letters in the Old Testament, 2,728,100. 

Chapters in the New Testament, 260. 

The word ‘‘ Jehovah” occurs 6,885 times. 

The middle Book of the Old Testament is 
Proverbs. 

The middle chapter of the Old Testament is 
Job xxix. 

The middle verse of the New Testament is 
Acts xxii. 17. 

The shortest verse in the New Testament is 
John xi. 35. 

The longest verse in the Old Testament is 
Esther viii. 9. 

The middle Book of the New Testament is 
2 Thessalonians. 

The middle chapter and shortest in the Bible 
is Psalm cxvii. 


Aer.—A French convict was condemned 
at the age of eighteen years, in the year 1724, to 
suffer imprisonment for the term of 100 years. 
The convict served his time, was discharged, 
traveled on foot to Lyons, and laid claim to an 
estate that belonged to him, and in settlement 
thereof he received the sum of £4500. Among 
other interesting cases was that of Donald Mc- 
Donald, who, at the age of 107 years, was sent 
to the House of Correction for disorderly con- 
duct, and afterwards, at the age of 137, came to 
a premature death by falling down-stairs. An- 
other case was mentioned of a Russian who 
lived to the great age of 168 years; he married 
for the third time at the age of 93, and lived in 
all the enjoyments of matrimonial bliss with this 
third wife for a period of fifty years! Another 
case was mentioned of a man who, at the age of 
169, testified in court to an event that took place 
140 years before! 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwix R. Brieas, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to June Puzzles. 


79.—School-girl. 
80.—Companion. 81.—Magistrate. 
82.—Permanent. 83.—Cashier. 
84.—Society. 85.—Galleries. 
86.—Contest. 87.—Peculiar. 
88.—Likely. 89.—Meaning. 
90.—Tenfold. 91.—Probable. 
92.—V 
HEM %.—C A PER 
HOTEL ALIVE 
VETERAN PINES 
MERINO EVENT 
LANES RESTS 
NOSE 


94.—Reap, rape, pare, pear. 
95.—Marblehead. 96.—Violet. 
97.—Pink. 98.—Pansy. 

99.—Rose. 100.—‘‘ Little Women.”’ 


23.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
In rapacious, not in hog; 
In sagacious, not in dog; 
In sebaceous, not in wax; 
In veracious, not in facts; 
In meracious, not in mix; 
In tenacious, not in fix; 
In cetaceous, not in whale; 
In minacious, not in bale; 
In dicacious, not in talk; 
In vivacious, not in stalk. ’ 
The WHOLE is help, support or aid, 
A charity of any grade 
Bestowed on woman, man or maid. 
MAUDE. 


24.—A Diamond. 
1 A letter. 2A small cask or barrel. 3 False 
show. 4 A spherical glass receiver. 5 A large 
fowl. 6 The female of any species of deer. 7. 


A letter. Cora A. L. 
25.—A Pentagon. 
1 A letter. 2 A pronoun. 38 Protects. 4 
Physical. 5 Te tell over. 6 A soft, shining 


silk. 7 A kind of cotton gauze. 


MARQUIS. 
Decapitations. 


26.—Behead an act of deception, and leave to 


grow warm. 


27.—A lash, and leave a part of the body. 
28.—Idle talk, and leave value. 
29.—Forward, and leave metal. 

30.—To wander, and leave a waiter. 
31.—To state anew, and leave property. 
Amy GRAVES. 


Connected Diamonds. 

$2.—1 A Roman numeral. 2 A pony. 3 In- 
human. 4 A Reckoner. 5 An instrument to 
break open doors. 6 A field. 7 A consonant. 

33.—A Roman numeral. 2 An exclamation. 
8 Separately. 4 Fascinated. 5 Fortified. 6 
To spread new hay. 7 A consonant. 

The central words of the two diamonds, con- 
nected, mean disenchanted. Cyr DEANE. 


Word Anagrams. 
34.—Strive to amend. 
35.—Rise our food. 
86.—Grieve to train. 
87.—Curled in paper. 
88.—Coal in a mat. 


89.—Double Letter Enigma. 
In “home, sweet home” ; 
In ‘‘ State-house dome’’; 
In “ poultry yard ” : 
In “Spanish guard ’’; 
In “‘ pretty girls,”’ 
With golden curls. 
When a very small lad 
I spent many ENTIRE 
Roaming through the woods, 
And gathering sweet briar. 


MARQUIS. 
Curtailments. 

40.—Curtail a surgical instrument, and leave 
the swallow. 

41.—To peddle, and leave the berry of the 
hawthorn. 

42.—To threaten, and leave to enclose. 

43.—An astringent vegetable extract, and 
leave relatives. 

44.—A scoundrel, and leave to decline. 

45.—Deluded, and leave small rain. 


Cyrit. DEANE. 
Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete, or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
August 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a small book of beau- 
tiful poems. 

Solvers. 


Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from Geraldine, Tri Angle, Ida May, Teddy, 
Cyril Deane, Vinnie, J. D. L., Birdie Browne, 
Eulalie, Black Hawk, Cora A. L., Ann Eliza, 
Kitty Connor, Bert Rand, Nicholas, Tom, Good 
Hugh, Katie Smith, Willie L., Birdie Lane, 
Jack and Annie Kirkpatrick. 

Prize- Winners. 

Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
‘answers. Nicholas, Chicago, Ill., for the next 
best list. 


Dr Ag. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE WASHERWOMAN’S SONG. 


Wring out the old, wring out the new, 
Wring out the black, wring out the gray, 

Wring out the white, wring out the blue— 
And thus I wring my life away. 


An occupation strange is mine; 

At least, it seems to people droll 
That, while I’m working at the line, 
I’m going, too, from pole to pole. 

Where’er I go I strive to please; 
From morn till night I rub and rub. 
I’m something like Diogenes— 
I almost live within a tub. 


To acrobats who vault and spring 
In eircuses, I take a shine; 

They make their living in the ring, 
And by the wringer I make mine. 


My calling’s humble, I'll agree, 
But I am no cheap calico, 
As some folks are who stare at me; 
I’m something that will wash, you know. 


I smile in calm, I strive in storm, 
With life’s difficulties cope ; 
My duties cheerfully perform ; 
My motto, While there’s life there’s soap. 


Wring out the old, wring out the new, 
Wring out the black, wring out the gray, 
Wring out the white, wring out the blue— 
And thus I wring my life away. 
—Once a Week. 


THE MisFoRTUNES OF A METHODICAL MAN, 


It was my misfortune in early life to be in 
constant companionship with one who never 
tired of discoursing upon the benefits accruing 
from systematic method in all matters, great and 
small, and whose constant aim it was to pour 
into my receptive mind such proverbial nutri- 
ment as is contained in the old saws, ‘‘ A place 
for everything and everything in its place”; 
‘“My boy, be cool, do things by rule, and then 
you'll do them well’’; and “‘ Order is heaven’s 
first law.”’ 

The result was that by the time I had reached 
man’s estate I was considered by my family a 
pattern of neatness and a synonym for order, 
and by friends and acquaintances an old maid or 
an old bach—these two appellations being con- 
sidered equally pertinent, notwithstanding their 
irreconcilability from a sexual point of view, 
and not infrequently I had the satisfaction of 
hearing myself referred to as a “‘crank,”’ the 
characterization usually being prefaced by an 
adjective which was calculated to make the term 


quite the reverse of complimentary, even had 
there been any doubt, in the absence of the 
qualifying word, as to the estimate in which my 


' peculiarities were held by the speaker. 


But the obloquy that has thus been heaped 
upon me is the smallest of my troubles; for I am 
fully aware that had my idiosyncrasies taken an 
opposite direction and led me into riotous dis- 
order, I should have been criticised quite as 
severely upon my lack of method as I have been 
for bein& a slave to order. The misfortunes of 
which I shall speak are of a practical rather than 
of a theoretical variety; more often physica) 
than mental, objective rather than subjective. 

It has been my habit, then, to preserve what- 
ever came in my way which could ever be of 
possible use, and to lay it away, properly tick- 
eted, where it could be got at, without loss of 
time, at the needful moment. Consequently I 
have scrapbooks beyond enumeration filled to 
the covers with recondite information, all prop- 
erly indexed; and I have shelves and boxes and 
trunks charged with tools, instruments, and al} 
sorts of knick-knackery, everything being so 
orderly disposed as to be at hand upon emer- 
gency. And what has been the outcome? I 
am so lumbered with my impedimenta that not 
only have I been to inconceivable cost as to time 
and labor, but I have also expended fabulous 
sums of money upon my collections, which are 
an ever-increasing cause of outlay in care, stor- 
age and removal. True, the occasion for using 
the treasured scrap or the cherished object has 
come again and again, but it has almost invaria- 
bly been some other person who has profited by 
my theughtfulness; some careless, happy-go- 
lucky individual, who toiled pot, neither did he 
spin, but Solomon in all his glory was not a raid 
to be mentioned in connection with that which 
this inconsiderate person made upon my hoard- 
ings. I was the ant which laid up food for the 
long winter of necessity, and he the grasshopper 
who, after singing and dancing through the 
summer, came when summer was ended and ate 
of my bounty as thoughtlessly and as carelessly 
as he sung and danced the happy hours away, 
while I was toiling and moiling, and cheating 
myself out of recreation, and denying myself the 
smallest pleasure. 

But there is the comfort, albeit not unaccom- 
panied with vexation, that in this matter, at 
least, my bump of order has been of use to 
others, if not to myself. In other directions I 
have not even this small satisfaction. Let me 
descend to meaner things for illustrations. It 
has ever been my custom to shift my boots daily, 
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the shoe which yesterday covered my right foot 
being to-day upon my sinister extremity, while 
my left foot finds lodgment in the boot which 
yesterday inclosed its dexter fellow. Now it 
oftentimes happens that my footgear is disturbed 
—sometimes maliciously, I fear—and nobody 
without an orderly mind can imagine how much 
sleep I have lost in my efforts to discover to 
which foot each shoe respectively belonged ac- 
cording to regular succession. And it should be 
remembered, otherwise my torture can be but 
dimly appreciated, that once [ had lost my reck- 
oning it could never again be righted, and so 
long as that pair of boots lasted I was in a state 
of continual torment through fear that those 
boots were receiving unfair treatment; and 
though some persons might suggest that al- 
though one boot was overworked by service on 
the right foot, its fellow was being as hardly 
treated in an opposite direction, and that there- 
fore no real injustice was done to either, I must 
say that I could never extract any comfort from 
such a thought, even had I been so untrue to 
myself as to entertain it. 

Se with my linen. My shirts, my stockings 
and my pocket handkerchiefs I always arrange 
in regular strata, which I ever build up from the 
base, and from which I invariably supply myself 
from the top. And then I have my days for 
clean collars and shirts, and those days are reli- 
giously observed, spite of all accidents, incidents 
or discouragements. I would no sooner think of 
making a change on any other day than I would 
think of jumping into a horse-pond in my Sun- 
day suit; and oftentimes I have worn a collar 
soiled with the spatterings of the muddy streets, 
or a shirt which has partaken of the soup which 
had been intended for my stomach, simply be- 
cause the allotted time for renewal had not 
come; for I never have been able to break from 
my methodical habits, though the dirty linen 
must be paraded at the opera, or confess itself 
frankly in the drawing-room. 

In short, the demon of Order has ruled me as 
with a rod of iron, and all my actions have been 
forced to submit. I am never happy unless 1 
can go to bed at my appointed time, and get up 
at the allotted moment; and my meals must in- 
evitably be partaken of at the fixed time, and 
my food must never vary from the regimen that 
I have preseribed. I have degenerated into an 
automaton, a mere machine, and death alone 
shall release me from the thralldom of Order, 
which, like the Old Man of the Sea, has its legs 
about my neck, and rides me pig-back whereso- 
ever it will, without power of resistance on the 
part of its hapless victim. 

Oh, what would I not give for one moment’s 
freedom—for the power and the will to pass but 
one instant of time in reckless abandon, and un- 
checked disorder! 

But it may not be. Iam the slave of Order; 


such have I lived, and so must I die.—Boston 
Transcript. 

Parson Allen, of D., was quite a wag, as well 
as a peculiarly interesting preacher. He was 
often called upon to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, and his peculiarities on such occasions 
often furnished a supply of merriment long after 
the parties had retired from the parsonage. 

On one occasion, after the marriage knot had 
been tied, the bridegroom, supposing that the 
parson was entitled by law to a certain fee, and 
would therefore return the change, handed the 
minister a ten-dollar bill, which was carefully 
folded and placed in his pocket. The old parson, 
having noticed the X in the corner of the old 
State bank-note, kept up his lively conversation 
commenting upon the ups and downs of life, till 
the groom became somewhat nervous over the 
delay in relation to his change, and he ventured 
to say :— 

“Parson Allen, that was a ten-dollar bill I 
gave you.”’ 

“Yes, so I perceive; you are very generous. 
It is not often. that I receive so large a fee. A 
comfortable thing it is to have a bank-note in 
one’s pocket.’? And then he gave some amus- 
ing illustrations of selfishness, and another ten 
minutes of precious time was consumed. 

Again the groom ventured to remind the par- 
son that he had not returned the change he 
expected, and he hesitatingly suggested :— 

“Perhaps you did not think that the bill I 
handed you for your services was a ten; did you, 
Parson Allen ?”’ 

**Oh yes, I noticed that it was; and I assure 
you that I have not been so agreeably surprised 
for a long time. I always think on such occa- 
sions that the husband has an appreciative re- 
gard for his worthy partner, and I presume that 
you regard your wife, that now is, worth at least 
ten dollars; and I doubt if you would have the 
knot untied for twice that amount; would you, 

I,” said the nonplussed groom. ‘But 
is there not a regular fee which the minister is 
allowed to take for marrying folks ?”’ 

“‘Not that I am aware of,’”’ said the parson. 
‘*We always leave the fee to be fixed upon by 
the parties who get married.”’ 


There was an old couple at the Third-street 
depot the other day who had been to Niagara 
Falls, and were waiting for a train to their home 
in the interior of the State. They just felt that 
they had accomplished a big thing, and were 
consequently quite elated. They had scarcely 
taken seats in the waiting-room before the old 
man turned to a stranger, and said :— 

‘We've just got back from Niagry Falls. 
Powerful sight, them Falls are. Hain’t nuthin’ 
like them Falls in this hull country.”’ 
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‘“‘Never heard of ’em,” gruffly replied the 
man. 

‘‘You didn’t ? Lor’ bless me, but that’s as- 
tonishing! Never heard of Niagry Falls ?”’ 

‘“Neeer. What is it, anyhow ?” 

‘“Why, it’s the biggest lot of water you ever 
saw, falling over the awfullest precipice you ever 
heard of. Why, it makes folks shiver to look at 

‘‘ Singular that none of the papers have ever 
mentioned it.” 

‘‘They haven’t ? Why, them Falls have been 
there for thousands of years.”’ 

‘‘Wasn’t it a freshet or a dam broke loose, or 
something of that sort ?”’ 

‘No, siree! That water keeps a-pouring and 
roaring and humming all the time.’ 

‘‘Must have been some trick about it,’”’ care- 
lessly observed the cynic. “‘If it was a real 
thing there’d be some excitement about it. You 
don’t drink ?”’ 

‘‘Me drink? I’ve never drunk a drop in my 
life ?” 

‘* Well, it’s too bad. Anyone who will swin- 
die an old man like you ought to be horse- 
whipped.” 

‘‘Swindled ? Do you pertend there hain’t no 
Niagry Falls ?”’ 

‘‘ Never heard of any such thing,’”’ replied the 
man as he got up and left. 

‘‘Say, Hanner,’’ said the old man, as he 
turned to his wife after a while, ‘‘did you hear 
that ?” 

“Every word.” 

‘Say, when we git home we’ll keep mum 
until I see Stebbins, and feel around and see if 
there is a Niagry Falls. If we’ve been fooled 
we don’t want to be laffed at; if it’s all right, 
we kin do our blowing when it’s safe and will 
count. Don’t say.Goat Island, nor Horse Shoe 
Falls, nor Bridal Veil to no living soul until we 
find out whether that ginger ale flew to our 
heads; for the show was all right, and wuth the 
money.” 


Those whose evening reveries are often dis- 
turbed by the feline tribe, will appreciate the 
following :— 

“Tf a cat doth meet a cat, oh! need they both 
to squall? Every Tommy has his Tabby, wait- 
ing on the wall; and yet she welcomes his ap- 
proach by an unearthly yawl. Ifa kit doth wish 
to court a cat upon the wall, why don’t he 
sweetly sit and smile, and not stand up and bawl, 
and lift his precious back up high, and show his 
teeth and moan, as if ’twere colic more than 
love that made the feller groan. Among the 
train there is a swain, his voice is known full 
well; but what’s his name or whence he came, 
the deuce alone can tell. He’s sweet upon the 
other sex, his ardent passions rise; he can’t re- 


sist the tender glance of their seductive eyes— 
and so with groans and horrid threats he rends 
the evening air, and makes these midnight ‘ cat- 
erwauls’ impossible to bear.”’ 


**Ts there a very great demand nowadays for 
the cemmon wire hairpin ?”’ queried the writer 
of a Broadway dealer in fancy goods. 

‘There is always some demand for the useful 
little article,’’ replied the dealer, but_ the pres- 
ent style of hair-dressing, which dispenses with 
the use of the wire pin, and the advent of those 
large ornamental pins, now so popular with the 
ladies, has tended to lower the demand for the 
more common articles considerably. I manage, 
however, to sell a ton of cheap hairpins every 
year.” 

‘* What becomes of all the hairpins ?”’ 

‘*T fear you will have to ask Madam Diss De 
Bar for the solution of that conundrum. It is 
one of those questions which, like the Sphinx’s 
riddle, is likely to remain unanswered for all 
time. I can only suggest that perhaps the hair- 
pin goes the way of old bustles, buttons, ribbons, 
and other discarded articles of feminine adorn- 
ment. -If it were not for the innumerable uses 
to which a woman can put the simple little hair- 
pin, it would have vanished into history along 
with the high comb and hoopskirt. I don’t 
believe there is any tool which the average 
woman can manipulate with such consummate 
skill and dainty deftness as the hairpin. With a 
hammer or sharp-edged tool, such as the chisel, 
a woman succeeds in doing little more than 
bruising her fair fingers; but place a hairpin 
in her hands, and watch the wonders she per- 
forms. One who had never before seen a hair- 
pin in the hands of a woman would never imag- 
ine that so many devices lay hidden within so 
small a bit of metal. 

‘With a hairpin a woman opens envelopes, 
fastens her dress, suspends a calendar or picture 
on the wall, picks her teeth, and cuts apart the 
leaves ef her magazine or book. It becomes, on 
occasion, an improvised nut-pick, or shoe and 
glove-buttoner; or is as swiftly transformed into 
a hook, scoop, or crank. Nor is this a complete 
catalogue of the manifold uses of the modest 
hairpin. Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and so the hairpin becomes the tool of the mo- 
ment for whatever purposes the fair mechanic 
wills.” 

“Then you believe that the hairpin has come 
to stay?” 

‘*T think it has, or at least it will remain until 
manual training forms a part of the education of 
our girls in the schools and colleges. You may 
rest assured, however, that the hairpin will re- 
ceive the attention of at least one more genera- 
tion of women.”’ 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“Take a Pill?” 


Certainly! Who could refuse 
so sweet an offer—especially 
as all persons are liable to de- 
rangements of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels? There is 
nothing so effective as 


Ja sucar 

Pills 
for the relief of Dyspepsia, Con- 
stipation, and Sick Headache; 
also, Biliousness, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, and Gout. Safe, 
prompt, and mildly cathartic, 
Ayer’s Pills are universally 
known as “the favorite family 
medicine.” 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine 
known to me for regulating the bowels, 
and for all diseases caused by a disor- 
dered stomach and liver. I suffered 
for over three years with headache, in- 
digestion, and constipation. I had no 
appetite, and was weak and nervous 
most of the time. By using three boxes 

= i of Ayer’s Pills, and, at the same time, 
dieting myself, I was completely cured. My digestive organs are now in good 
order, and I am in perfgct health.’’— Puinie Lockwoop, Topeka, Kansas. 

“‘T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past thirty years and consider them an 
invaluable family medicine. I know of no better remedy for liver troubles, and 


have always found them a prompt cure for dyspepsia.””—James Quinn, 90 
Middle st., Hartford, Conn. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 
IMPURE BLOOD 


Is the cause of Boils, Carbuncles, Pimples, Eczema, and cutaneous erup- 
tions of all kinds." There can be no permanent cure for these complaints 
until the poison is eliminated from the system. To do this thoroughly, 
the safest and most effective medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Give 
it a trial, and make your complexion fair and brilliant. 

“*T have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla ever since it was first in the market. 
In my opinion, the best remedial agencies for the cure of all diseases 
arising from impurities of the blood are contained in this medicine.” 
—G. C. Brock, Druggist, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and as easily as human milk, Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR 1888. 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 
ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE, AND AMUSING READING. : 


Established, 1855.— Thirty-Fourth Year. 


A FIRST-CLASS PUBLICATION WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Serial Stories by the Best Authors. A choice variety of Complete Stories, Romances, Sketches 
of Adventure, Biographies, Anecdotes, Poetry, Our Young Folks’ Story-Teller, Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 
forming a most complete publication for y Reading, Clean. and Sparkling. spec- 
imam copy mailed to uny on receipt of Ten Conte. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR POST-PAID. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers. Price, Fifteen Cents. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! CLUBS! 


Now is the time to Form Clubs for your Favorite Magazine. FORM CLUBS AND GET 
YOUR MAGAZINE AT A REDUCED PRICE. 

Four copies BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year Five Dollars. Any person sending a club of Four 
Subscribers will be entitled to receive Six Novelettes free. Additions to Clubs at P 6s rata pri 
$1.25 each per year. Any person sending Eight Subscribers, at $1.25 each,—$10.00,— is entitl 
tojreceive the ninth copy gratis one year. 

By giving members of the club the benefit of the club rate, $1.25 each, almost any enterprising 
person can procure a club of eight subscribers, thus securing a copy gratis. All post-paid. 


THE NOVELETTE, Illustrated, 
ENTERTAINING STORIES BY STANDARD AUTHORS. 
SEE CATALOCUE. 


Ballow’s Magazine and T he Novelette,—_Combined. 
Magazine One Year and Five Novelettes, $2.00. Twelve Novelettes, $2.50; Twenty Novelettes, $3.00. 


G. W. STUDLEY, PUBLISHER, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PUNGENT 


A COOLER. 
He wet a great big cabbage leaf 
And put it in his hat. 


He wore the thinnest seersuckers, 
White necktie and al) that. 

He bought a five cent palm-leaf fan, 
And used it all the time; 

And where they sell those cooling drinks 
He blew in many a dime. 

He lived on sherbet and ice-cream, 
And on a cake of ice 

He slept at night, but did not find 
It much like Paradise. 

In short, he did most everything, 
This poor, deluded fool, 

And racked his brain for novel schemes— 
Still, he couldn’t keep cool. 

But one day on the street he met 
A girl he’d never seen ; 

Her face was angel-fair, but proud 
And haughty was her mein. 

Then in his simple, New York way, 
He murmured, Ain’t it hot 

The Boston maid just looked at him 
And froze him on the spot. 

—Exchange. 


Pastor to a new convert.—‘‘ Do you be- 
lieve in a literal and personal devil?’ She 
—‘Oh, yes, sir; I’ve been married five 
years.” — Washington Critic. 

Policeman—‘“ Hello! what’s this?” One 
of the crowd—* Case of prostration.”” Po- 
liceman—‘* What from? Heat?” Crowd 
—‘*No; banana peel.”—Bwrlington Free 
Press. 

‘‘ And are you really so badly broke, my 
friend ?” he said, as he tendered the tramp 
a penny. ‘I’m as badly broke as the ten 
commandments.”—San Francisco Post. 


‘* Now, doctor,” he said, as he joined the 
medical man in the street, ‘‘ in the case of a 
man who can’t sleep at night, what would 
you advise?” ‘*I would advise him to 
sleep in the day-time.” —Life. 


Jaggs—‘‘ Yes, I proposed toher. Baggs— 
“And she gave you her hand, and with it 
her heart?” Jaggs—‘* Not exactly. Her 
father gave me his foot, and the sole went 
with it.”"—San Francisco Post. 


The announcement that there will be no 
session of the Concord School of Philosophy 
the present summer will cause deep and 
widespread gloom, coming right on the heels 


PARAGRAPHS. 


of the statement that Blinkey McFadden, 
the double-back-action-twist pitcher has re- 
fused to sign with the Bighed Base Ball 
Club this year.— Norristown Herald. 


Speaking of the “‘ home stretch,” isn’t the 
man who plays pool until half-past midnight 
and then goes home and tells his wife that 
he ‘‘was sitting up with a sick friend,” a 
home “ stretcher ? ”—Drake’s Magazine. 


‘‘George,”’ asked a teacher of a Sunday- 
school class, ‘‘ whom above all others, shall 
you wish to see when you get to heaven ?”’ 
With a face brightening up with anticipation 
the little fellow shouted, Gerliah! ”’—Bos- 
ton Christian Register. 

A conductor poked his head in the door 
of a car and called out the station, ‘“‘ Saw- 
yer;’’? whereupon a young man upon his 
wedding tour, who was about to kiss his 
bride, yelled back: ‘I don’t care if you did, 
sir; she’s my wife.”’—Augusta Chronicle. 

Bobby—‘“‘I guess you must be a lady- 
killer, Mr. Sissy.”” Mr. Sissy (complacently) 
—Aw, d’ye think so, Bawbby?”’ Bobby— 
“You must be; Clara said that after you left 
last night she nearly died laughing.”— 
Epoch. 

‘* See, father,” said a son, with the proud 
consciousness of duty done, ‘‘I have saved 
$500 from my year’s allowance.”’ ‘‘ Good,” 
exclaimed the old man; “you are a wise 
young fellow, Charley.” ‘ Yes, father; and 
I wish you would add $500 to it, ’'ve got to 
pay some debts.” —The Epoch. 


‘‘ Don’t you admire the beautiful scenery 
at this time of the year, Miss Fitzjoy? 
The-er beautiful green-er and the-er trees, 
you know, and all that?’ yes, in- 
deed, Mr. DeJohgns. It is very beautiful 
indeed. I was out driving with Algernon 
last evening.”” Symptoms of depression 
manifested in DeJohgn’s demeanor, who is 
mentally anxious as to who in the name of 
common sense Algernon is.—Hartford Post. 

‘‘ What are you doing in that closet, Bob- 
by?” inquired his anxious mother, who 
didn’t like the way he was “ mussing” 
things up. “Oh, nothing much. Only I 


heard Mrs. Smith tell you this morning that 
you had a skeleton in your closet as well as 
she, and I want to find it and have some 
fun with it.”—Hartford Post. 
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‘¢T know I’ve got a vein of poetry in me, 
sir,’’ confidently asserted the young man to 
the editor, ‘‘and all I want is a chance to 
bring it out. What would you suggest, 
sir?’’ ‘*I think you had better see a doctor 
and have it lanced.”’— Tid-Bits. 


A remarkable case of longevity has been 
discovered at Grafton, Pa., in the person of 
John Fosdick, aged 102 years. Remarkable 
because John can’t read fine print without 
spectacles. Indeed, his eyesight is so poor 
that he can’t read any kind of print. He is 
the first centenarian discovered who could 
not “read fine print without glasses.””— 
Norristown Herald. 


Yeung Mrs. Tupper rushed into Tupper’s 
office the other day, all out of breath, her 
bonnet on one side of her head, and her 
bangs drifting in wild disorder over her ala- 
baster brow:— 

“* Caught a car and came down just as soon 
as I could,” she gasped. ‘*O Reginald! 
You’—— ‘For heaven’s sake, what is the 
matter?” gasped Tupper, pale as a ghost. 
Why, you poor, unsympathetic man! 
Baby’s got his first tooth! ’—Burlington 
Free Press. 


-morning, Mr. Dallayway; changing 


your boarding place again?” ‘ Yes.” 
‘¢ What is the matter now? I thought you 
were nicely fixed.”’ ‘‘ Well, so I was; but 
I got a week in arrears on my board and 
my landlord served me with coffee this 
morning in a fancy cup with gilt lettering 
on it that read, ‘ Think of me!’ I paid my 
bill and got out. You bet I wouldn’t put up 
with such base hints for pay as that was.” 
—Chicago Ledger. 

“‘ Simpson,”’ said the managing editor, 
‘¢ please don’t write any more pathetic arti- 
cles. I ask you this as a personal favor, for 
I am inclined to look on the bright side of 
life, and when I thoughtlessly take up an 
article like the one you wrote last night, why 
it topples me over the precipice of despon- 
dency and gloom, where I flounder for hours 
before I can climb up the rugged steep and 
again bask in the beams of the sun.”’ “To 
which article do you refer? ’’ asked Simpson. 
‘The one headed, ‘ A Drummer’s Exper- 
ience with a Bottle of Cocktail.” ‘ Why, 
sir, that was a humorous article.” ‘* That 
so! Well, give us some pathos, then. Say, 
Simpson, label ’em, please.”’—Eachange. 


Society dame—‘‘ Who is that young man 
who is so attentive to you now?” Great 
belle—‘‘ He is a poet.’? ‘‘ Mercy on us! 
And do you, the proud daughter of a hun- 
dred millionaire, propose to throw yourself 
on a poor, miserable starvling of a poet?” 
‘“*Oh, he isn’t that kind of a poet. He 
writes soap advertisements.” ‘*My own, 
own daughter, after all. Ask him to din- 
ner.”—Omaha World. 


Guest (to summer resort landlord)—‘“I 
have spent the entire day in my room enjoy- 
ing the view from the window. It’s magnif- 
icent!”” Landlord—‘ Did you say all day, 
sir?’ Guest—‘‘ Yes, ever since morning.” 
Landlord (dubiously)—Well, of course we 
want our guests to enjoy the scenery, with- 
in reason, but if you absorb it in that whole- 
sale sort of way, I shall have to make some 
additicnal charge.” —Eachange. 


‘¢ So your sons are all through college, are 
they ?”’ asked Mrs. Simley of Mrs. Lofty. 
*¢ Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Lofty. ‘‘ The 
dear fellows! I am so proud of them! 
Each of them made his mark. Only think 
of it! George won the gold medal for being 
the best polo player in his class!” ‘In- 
deed ?”’ ‘*Oh, yes, and Harry was never 
beaten once at lawn tennis during the last 
two years he was in college. He has ever 
so many badges and medals.”” ‘‘ How grati- 
fying to you!” “Indeed it is! And my 
son Will went ahead of his whole class at 
base ball, and is regarded as the most prom- 
ising first base the college ever turned out! 
We are so proud of him! But all our hopes 
are centered in our son Leo, who graduated 
two years ago. He has come out winner in 
every boat race he has rowed; and, only 
think of it, we used to really fear that it was 
waste of time and money to send him to 
college at all. He seemed so indifferent 
about a college education. But he has 
turned out grandly! We are so proud of all 
our boys.’’—Boston Herald. 


There are two very angry country ladies 
in New York to-night. They had come to 
visit a rather penurious relative, who this 
morning presented them with a little red- 
covered guide book with the legend. ‘‘ The 
way to see New York in half your intended 
time” inscribed in gold letters across the 
frontispiece.—Hartford Courant. 
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